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To; you my friend, my compa- 
nion in moſt of the ſcenes de- 
cried 1 in theſe volumes, as well 


as. in ſeveral other of the more 


. 


delightful : and inſtructive ſituations 


: of my life, ry formal Dedication 


: 


would. be as unpleaſant to receive 
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as it would be for me to writes 
My deſign in this addreſs is not to 
ſolicit from you that ' indulgence 


which you have ever ſhewn, un- 
alked and unreſtrained, to all that 
came from me; neither 1s it to 
deck out in the garb of compli- 
ment ſentiments with which I truſt 


you are already well acquainted in 
the ſimplicity of truth. 


1 merely 
take an opportunity of comme- 

morating that friendſhip which I. 
have long tried, and hope I ſhall 
never ceaſe to value, and which 


ſo conſiderably augmented | the 


' pleaſures and ady antages of a long 
journey, a rock on which more 


ck attachments have fome- 


WT times 


8 — 
ti N 
* x : . N 


* A 
N 


* 
N 

times ſplit. That it may continue 

unimpaired through the great 
; journey of life, is the ſincere de- 

ſire of | 

Your very faithful friend, 
J. E. SMITH. 
Lonpon, 
November 1793. 
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PREFACE. 


* 


80 many tours on the Continent, ſo 
many deſcriptions of Italy, have been 
laid before the public at different times, 
that it may ſeem preſumptuous or im- 
pertinent to add to the heap. Yet per- 
haps this very. circumſtance may be 
encouraging to a young author. He 
may juſtly flatter himſelf that even the 
gleanings of a field which has afforded 
ſo many rich harveſts, may be highly 
worthy of attention, eſpecially as ſome 
of thoſe harveſts have been rather 
carcleſsly gathered, and even their pro- 
fuſion evinces the riches that have been 

left behind. 5 


„Hay 


40 « Italy,” 3 Mrs. Piozzi, © is a Go 
well-known academy figure, from which 
we all fit down to make drawings, ac- 
- cording as the light falls, and our own 
ſeat affords opportunity.“ In purſuance 
of this idea, it may be added, that no 
delineator has yet finiſhed a perfect re- 
'/ preſentation of this fine figure, in which 
: its outline, its proportions and its cha- 
IP netter are alike well expreſſed. The aims 
indeed of its obſervers, as well as their 
opportunities, have been different. Some 
have attempted a portrait of its counte- ET WD 
nance, others of its limbs, while a dif- 5 46 
ferent ſet have ſpeculated on the marble 
of which it is compoſed. Many have 
relied on the erroneous ſketches of per- 
ſons who have gone before them, while 
neither have perhaps ſeen more than a 
tranſient refleQion of the ſtatue in fome 
faithleſs mirror. Some have deſcribed, 
as an eſſential part of this noble figure, ; 
the dirt with which others had beſp at 
tered it; and ſome have thought hey 1 
had Sn a fortunate BN ©. 4 
en it in perfection, while their eye  _ 
| could 


>. 
* 


/ 


—— —qʒ::?ĩ . 2 
* 


uſeful, though not firſt-rate | attempts 


” CW 
eoüld take in no more ee the prote- 
55 W TS 0ek: * 


18 
- The wicker of the 3 N 1s 
e e it is eaſier to perceive the 
faults of others, than to avoid original 
errors of one's own, and wherever he 


bas ſought out a new path, he hopes to 
be corrected hereafter with. the ſame 
Hhoneſty of intention, with which he has 


«endeavoured to correct thoſe who have 


preceded him in the more frequented 
tracks. Even in thoſe too he is aware 


that much ſtill remains to encourage 


new adventurers, and that he himſelf 


may ſtand in as much need of correction 


as thoſe who have gone before him. If 


every writer were an accurate judge of 


his on merits, there would certainly be 
much fewer books written; but mary 


3 that means be ſuppreſſed. 
Few perſons would have courage to take 
up the pen if they had no more ele- 


" vated hope than juſt to keep thetaſelves 


7 4 
2 1414 


* Above:the lim of a valgar fate,” - 


£ #% "4 
iet Scarcely 


(al) 
— any good things are done in 
this world without a portion of enthu- 
ſiaſm. Human endeavours would ſtag- 
nate, even in the beſt undertakings, 
without ſomething in view. which the 


mind cannot exactly meaſure, and the 


bope of reaching. which, perhaps, its 
cooler judgment would not by any means 
authorize. Yet we are led on from one 
a ttempt to another, and the happieſt man 
is he that has the greateſt number of 
commendable purſuits. He may call 
them toils, and 2 and troubles, but 


which would be altogether inſipid with- 
out them. Although many people there- 
fore every day make books by a ſort of 
manual labour, with other motives be- 
- fore. them than what can properly be 
called literary fame, few perſons really 
undertake to write one without the faſ 
. Cinating picture of a ws: n before 
MC . 


N The e 3 5 8 com- 
kl Wit ſo ſlight a glimpſe of this 
f | | laurel 


Z\ bs ff 4 


they are the ſeaſoning of life's banquet, 


laurel/wreath, that they have been very 
near not making their appearance at all. 
The journey they deſcribe was perform- 
ed ſome time ſince, and was undertaken 
with a view to elf. inſtruction, rather 
than the information of others. It is not 
till after re· conſidering the ſubject, and 
comparing his own lights with thoſe of 
other people, that the author has ventur · 
ed to expoſe them to public view. 
« The perſuaſion of kind friends,” that 
common apology of really or affetedly 
diffident writers, ought here, perhaps, in - 
due form to be urged ; but that is a very 
bad apology for a bad work, as it is only 
throwing the load of conſcious unworthi- 
neſs upon others. If a man feels his 
performance to be not deſtitute of merit, 
let him hazard it on its own ground, and 
publiſh it becauſe he modeſtly hopes it 
may be acceptable to the world, whether 
hood friends have Fan . 89 


Having fo r adden the TIN 
reaſons of the preſent undertaking, much 


- oy 
remains 


remains 10 be. old relative wee 


are ſometimes, publiſhed with, for ſome 
of, this work has been compoſed from 


(** „ 


culars of eee att Abo 266 1er 
Ati e diols vari, f 

DB. 40 the form of mh. the. 
mol. funple-ang natural has been thought, 


tg, he that of a journal. That of letters 


indeed might have been adopted, with 
out ſo great a violation of truth as they 


letters, actually written to the author's 
friends, and ſince compared with his 
own journal. The bulk of it however 
was not ſo ritten, and therefore con- 

ſiderable new arrangement of the mate- 
rials muſt have taken place, in order to 
give the entire work an epiſtolary form; 
at leaſt to have given the letters an air 
of probability and originality, without 
which they are the moſt tedious and dif- 
guſting of all kinds of writing, The: 


general motive for a traveller's publiſn- 
ing his obſervations in letters, ſeems, t 


be a fort of culpable diffidence. He 


thinks he may ſeem to ſay, things to a 
ith ee een ae e 


(mz). 


would be deg addreſs 9 
0 10 the public. 'Th 8 Hg wiltake. 
Whatever, is proper for the public to 
ſee at all, is proper to be addreſſed to it, 
and it is an afſront to ſuppoſe the con- 
trary. Avother inſtance: of falſe, deli- 
cacy is the writing a, man's on biſtory 
in the third perſon, by which the intereſt 
ol the narrative is weakened, and no ad- 
Vantage whatever gained. The excellent 
Dr, Hawkeſworth was ſo well aware of 
this, that he choſe to write his celebrated 
accounts of voyages in the firſt perſon, 
though he was the profeſſed narrator of 
the Soil of others. To this ex- 
ample may be added the writer of An- 
ſon's Voyage. They are both ſufficient 
authority, as their works are the brighteſt 
models for. all Hs e in * | 
ſame line, 55 PT LITRE os | | 


In order to any al Abe 5 
or apparent, the author has thought it 
the ſafeſt, method to fit down to tell his 


own tory in his own perſon, giving his 
e and his thoughts upon them 
oſt  # _ 


none Will New up "his" book without a - 
deſre of being informed on the ſubject 
of which it profeſſes to treat; and as 
ey will ſee his name in the title- 
he farther preſumes they will erpekt to 
Tee how he treats the ſubject. He there- 
fore affectedly keeps neither himſelf nor 
his ſentiments out of ſight. The reader 
muſt conſider him as a travelling com- 
panion, with whoſe converſation be may | 
perhaps be wearied, and with whole ill- 
humour he may ſometimes be torment- 
ed; but he has always in his own hands 8 
the power of ſeparation, which ſo many 
actual travellin g companions have wiſhed 
| for in vain.” What therefore may ap- 
r like egotiſm, ariſes not from the 
travellers fondneſs for talking of him- 
ſelf, but from his wiſhing to keep clear | 
of the much more diſagreeable appear- 
ance of having 1 taken pains to 90 it. 


For ſim ilar reaſons every ng that 
occurred to his obſervation, i is preſented 


to the reader — the licht in which it 
"OY VA ſtruck | 


A 
{Si 


_ fiutk him. He: does not tees 
Kas been always free from prejudice or 
wht 8 — been on his 
_ haart! againſt adopting the prejudices 
Aud errors of others. Many ſubjects on on 
Weh he might have touched; are en- 
rely omitted,” becauſe” it was not 1 | 
Ain, hor could he pretend, to compile 
any ihing like à general account of the 
eviintrics'through which he paſſed. He 
has merely ſpoken of objects that in- 
_ tereſted himſelf on the ſpot; and ſeveral 
| particulars that; to common readers, may 
appear trifling, are perhaps recorded wit 
a view to the illuſtratioh of particular 
_ TubjeQs; and will therefore be turned to 
account by thoſe only who are engaged 
zn he ſtudy of ſuch ſubjects. Of this 
nature are many remarks concerning 
| natural hiſtory, medicine, and even the 
arts, but more eſpecially ſuch gat 
to the hiſtory of the human n 
SH e e zl e © HAS 2 
ts 80 many ſubjects preſent 8 
| in 1 that a 8 of travels muſt 


r 1145 aa 
Vol. L. een 


( ani 9 


3 be miſcellanenus, anti Hlefth 
tute of any great degree of method. 
But 4 in order Gebeten thiximerfetion 

ren principally, in the crovelling - 
part; the various Objects in the great 
| towns: are. digeſted into ſome Link of 
order : remarks: on paintings or build- 
ings ate not intermixed with thoſe on 
natural hiſtory, and both are for 1 
part kept diſtinct from what relates 
characters and manners of men. By 
this means there is leſs confuſian of ideas 
than in a mere journal, in which how” 
are noticed altogether in the order 
time in which the traveller met wich 


them, and which very confuſion is . 5 


| logized for by thoſe who publiſh their 
travels in fictitious letters, as the conſe- 
quence of their writing from immedi- 
ate obfcrvation : Where 8 it cem 
arrangement, or is affected for the 
purpoſe of giving their 50 ag air 
Tok . AR EIS ber calc it 186 
Hault. E 1 . wig"; 1D * Dt. 


* 


tm). 


2446 fine arts miſt alwiys make a 


principal feature in ar Italian tour; in- 
deed that country itſelf would hardly 
be amufing, nor would an account of it 
be intereſting, to thoſe who are quite 
1 and curioſity on this ſub- 
Even the multiplicity of deſerip- 
— we have already of the treaſures 
of Italy in this department, ſeem, in 
adding” to their celebrity, to have ren- 
dg” the TAP of them the more 
indiſpenſible in every future account. 
For the ſame reaſon indeed we no longer 
require an ample detail of deſcriptions. 
Moſt of the objects are already Tuf- 
- ficiently well known, and we rather 
enjoy the mention of them as old ac- 
quaintances ; while the leaſt portion of 
novelty concerning them, wheneyer it 
can be obtained, becomes' doubly, in- 
terefting. Even if we hear noth 
new, we are pleated to partake of the 
| 155 prefſions they giye to a perſon, with 
Vhom we have contracted ſome ſort of 
a scquaintance, and have formed ſome 
Ns eas" "his powers” of Judging, after 


154 B a 2 | having 


* 


1 5 whenever: 


country affords, it was always very 


ordinate to many (ther L PU and | 
occupations; and he | 


CEIJ 
: 


(a) 


ata along with n ure | 


2 e nee Veel ISS iat 


N 


Dit 6 * abe en 15 Pit; traala 


1 dne dene of the. following pages las | 


. Pretenſ 10S + _ ority on. this part | 


by . He; reo ds hat, has 
im 4 alure, . and giyes hit 
he expreſſes 9 

feelin but 18 "neither: an; art! DOE a 
Protek connoilleur. "How ever. bod 
i; may be ol. the arts, haying imbibed 
that talte carly, and cultivated i it by K. 
yeral means, of improvement "whit ch his | 


r from pre- 


tending to that, kite fire of genius X 


Which gives, in all | caſes, intuitive judg- 
. ment and unerring criticiſm... Neither 
bas be been much inltrutted in the 
technical part of the arts. He looks 
: on > picture, A ſtatue, or A building, | 


not with the eye of a Plinte 75 ſculptor, £ 
or architect, but With the eye of an ob- 
ſerver of nature. He conſiders an hif- 


torical ! group? rather as the . narrative > 
2 (rr ef £5 2 : 4 mn 06 


+ 4&4 F-.# 
CC 


Ee impreflions'on the eye j 
aud is ſtruck, even to enthuſiaſm, witti 
an undeſcribable ſomething in à fine 
bailding, though not poſſeſſed of ſoience 
to inveſtigate all its requiſite parts or 
| proportions. The reader therefore will 
know in what points he is chiefly to be 
ralied on, and will hereaſter find him 
more attracted by the expreſſion or 
compoſition of a picture, than by qua- 
| hives md riots wane con- 
peilteur. 19 Werke 604 $237 197.208 
ion dige 3 Zul ach has 
alt . probably be added that the 
preſent work ſhould contain many par- 
ticulars relating to the ſcience of natural 
hiſtory 35 but the countries here de- 
ſcribed; too nearly reſemble our on, 
to afford much that is ne or ſtriking in 
this way. Where any thing of this ſort 
bas preſented itſelf, it is always noted; = 
and that with two ends ĩn view. In the 
| Hoſt place, nothing which could poſſibly- 

con yay: real fold information to the: 


| = via n has 


( 
been ever withbeld from an  appreheh« 
ſion of its ſeeminig-dry: ar unimportan 
ta others a this would be 100 gata 
ſacrifice of the intereſts of ſcience; But 
on the other hand it has been canſtantly 
_ endeavoured that the author's favourite 
purſuit ſhould be rendered as attractive, 
even ta thaſe unãcquainted with it, as 
be could make it; in order that he 
might have a chance of heing the happy 
means of inviting others to à puttieipa· 
tiom of pleaſures which he has found 
never to diſappoint, never to. fatiate, 
and the cultivation of which not only 
pts the müntl for the advancrmelit of its 
own internal powers of nappineſs, but 
alſo renders it doubly capable of adding 
to that of others. The travelling o. | 
ſerver of nature has, as it were} the en- 
joyment of a new ſenſe in'addition to 
thoſe common to the reſt of wankind. 
He can find amuſement and inſtruktion 
w herd they bemoan themſelves as in a 
wilderneſs; he can relieve his attention, 
and refreſh his ſpirits, when wearigd/by: 
enn objects dee orfifou- 


8 6 © bled 


( .) 


Wied. with diſagtecable ones; and is 
ſttimulated with ardour to undertakings, 
. prolific of pleaſare in various ways, 
which the incurious half-occupied mind 
| would not think worth the pains of at- 
_ compting/ A ſtill higher advantage is 

| bes, do the purſuit of natural hiſ- 
tory in eee an enlighten- 
Ed a e, as well as in the journey of 
Hife ieſelf. It is an unerring elue to an 
intereourſe wich the beſt minds. It brings 
ctoſe together who are comected by a 

moſt commendable, diſintereſted, and 
delighiful tie, and Wh may conſe- 
_ quently find themſelves allied by other 
ties, Which they would not elſe have 
diſcovered. It brings forth the beſt parts 


df every charadter. Differences of opi- 


nion, of religion, of age, of rank, all 
ſink before it. The narroweſt and moſt 
prejudiced diſpofitions in ſome particu- | 


lars, are open, candid, and generous in 


what regards this amiable ſtudy: the 
moſt gloomy and diſappointed are ſooth- 
12 10 et it into a capacity of enjoyment, 


and an exereiſe of their powers, on 


which the happineſs, or ee 
tute lite may depend. ator 


Ber NM eee et wi n naher 
What will be found dns to be 
| moſt novel and peculiar in this account 
of Holland, France, and Italy, is per- 
haps not ſo much the information imme · 
diately belonging to natural hiſtory in 
itſelf, as an account af various cultiva - 
tors ; and teachers of that ſtudy. with 
other literary and accompliſhed charac: 
ters, whom the author has ſeen to greater 
advantage than falls to the lot of moſt 
travellers. In this line his recommenda :- 
tions were more fortunate than ordinary, 
not from his on pretenſions, but from 
a peculiarity of circumſtances unneceſe 
ſary to be explained here. The name 
of Linnæus opened every door and 
cabinet to him; but he is not ſo weak 
as to aſſume to himſelf the honour which 
was paid to that name, though he ann 
1 eee to ren wa it. 8 1 


4 
1 * J , 1 
2 1 * i 
5 


( 
There is bür ſubjett which conimoily 
rr all: travels: 
ta. Italy, the abſurdities and abuſcs of 
the Catholic religion. On this head 


many a Proteſtant writer ſeems to think! 


himſelf p 


ſpecies of ſarcaſm, cenſure and calumny, 


rivileged to let looſe every 


without any qualification or diſtinction. 


He cenſures a pretended infallible chureii 
as if himſelf and his on mode orfaſhion' 


af bolief alone were really infallible ; he 
cdondemns a perſecuting religion, while 
he himſelf ꝓerſecutes it more uncharita- 
bly and unrelentingly with his pen or 


his tengue; than any churchman ever | 


did a heretie with fire and faggot; and 


be execrates thoſe who keep no faith with 
unbelievers, while he betrays the confi- 


dence of friendſhip and hoſpitality, and 


| perverts the kindneſs of human nature 


(which gets the better even of religious 


antipathies) into a tool of ridicule againſt 
thoſe who have exerciſed it in favour 


of himſelf. Theſe errors, by far more 
* and blameable chan errors of 


2011 — 
' F , 1 * 
x 


* \ 


Be Alete 3 b 
e em „ae dera and 
._ occury eden er or ſect they 

may happen to contaminate; but he: 
endeavours to diſcriminate between in- 
dtviduals and bodies of men; and while: 

he laments or expoſes the impoſitiona 
and iniquities of any religion in dark» 
arid! corrupt times, he by no means con- 
ſiders the preſent proſeſſurs of that re- 
ligion as anſwerable for them Such a 
mode of judgment no one church or 
ſett could be proof againſt, Still farther 
is he from laying the faults of any mem. 
ber of a church at the der of its other 


members Thoſe, only who defend. a 


bad ſyſtem uncharitably, are ; an{wer-; 
able for all its defects; and thoſe who) 
make their own mode of faith a cloak 
for a conduct and fpirit unworthy of any 
religion, deſerve the blame which its 
mllaken and ill informed zealats incur. 

8 R : Perſons 


and take their ideas of them from par. 
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tial accounts, written in days of animo- 
fit and party ſpirit. may do them great 
imuſtice. Thoſe who have travelled in 
Ouatbolic countries might eaſily e fus 
peritition and bigotry: to be by no mearis 
univeiſal among the thinking part of the 
community, if they thought themſelves 
at liberty to diſeloſe private converſa 
tions, on remarks! made by themſelves 
upon caſual momentary actions Of ex- 
preſſions. which more unequivocally-difs 
play the true ſentiments, than a deliberats . 
diſcourſe. But a man who ſhould pub. 
bh ſuch anecdotes, would betray his 
ſerve credit for any thing he might re- 
late. Neither is it intended here to in- 
ſmuate that ſuch traits of character,. 
when: dłtected, imply a deficiency in 
juſt principles of religion or morality! 
On the contrary, thoſe who make due 
e 
likely 
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2 80 wide a field-ofiidiſcuſſion relative 


much has the attention of every body, 


more or leſs, been excited by this ſub- 
ns is it euere 


that's A! elner through gh in par- 
ticular could not poſſibly keep clear of 
men and” things to ſhrink from ſuch a 
diſcuſſion, which but too generally falls 
into the hands of intereſted or partial 
examiners. It will be at leaſt a novelty 
to find it canvaſſed by one who has no 
party, interelt, nor paſſion. to ſerve; 
who feels himſelf moſt perfectly inde- 
pendant of all but the gaad, and who 
writes his real thoughts, deſiriig rather 
to make peace than to make converts, 
without wiſhing for attention or appro- 
bation any farther than he may be judged, 


to pdlitieshas- been opened of late fo. 


Ta) 
in the opinioniofithoſe-anxiodus:;fdr:truth 
dike bimſelf, to bein dhe right... 
8 ibu 03 ben 2640, 11 16411, 9917990 
Much of this vor was coinpoſed, 
nnd eyen printed. ſome time ſince; >The 
ſtyle and ſentiments of the early part 
may not therefore ſeem applicable to the 
preſent ſtate of affairs abroad, though 
they might bave been ſo when written. 
The changes indeed in the French affairs 
are ſo rapid, the revolutions of laws, 
decrees, and deciſions ſo violent and un 
expected. that imagination canuot keep 
pace with them. We have ſcarcely had 
time to derive ſome ſort of conſdlation, 
in the eſtabliſhment of Juries, for the 
concomitant ſcenes of diſcord, before 
we are ſtartled with the moſt atrocious 
contrivance that ever was invented, for 
the defeat of that ſalutary inſtitution. 
No mode of public murder ever fur- 
paſſed the deliberate annihilation of all 
equity, which decreed, that accuſing 
witneſſes | ſhould: alone be ſufficient to 
MD = => © -- 5-.8 ns 


it any —— 6h? Cas . 
_ decree that it was made to condemn- a 
Particular ſet of men, the accuſed de- 


by its authors. well may fuch Jaw- 
givers be glad to take er leg: e 
A ere e an enen 
o rat au gin voti 

Bats an thought adviſible/ to 
any deſeriptions 5 
marked: by. the author in his journey 


through Flanders or France, though 
many of them now exiſt no longer. The 


. — Wilb be curious to hear what they 
were, as the monuments at St. Denis 
and at Paris, the curioſities of Chantilly, 
and many others. In what degree theſe 


exactly known in England. The tame 
carp at Chantilly were ep N 
- early in the wnalaan.. e on beta; 


Salli 708 18 ' P 17 


*"ThedeſcriptionaftbecathedmataF h- 
413. p. 5x. requires ſome oorreſtinn. 
| The 
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(xx 
The plan of its great front, which was 
long at'a ſtand, has of late been changed. 
The Grecian doors and windows, de- 
ſigned by Pelegrini, have alone been 
permitted to remain in that ſtyle, and 
are to be patched up with Gothic pilaſ- 
ters. This is even worſe than allowing 


the whole front to be finiſhed in the 
Grecian taſte. 


+ The enumeration of authors in the 
Appendix is extremely incomplete, but 
may nevertheleſs be of uſe as far as it 
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HARWICH, HELVORT, ROTTERDAM 10 5 
LEV DEN. | 
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of {June 1786 for my — for Hol- 
land; but a contrary wind made me defer 
it till the I 6th of that month; when, after 
many an anxious look at the lofty plane 
and cedar trees of Chelſea Garden, ſtill 
- waving in an unpropitious direction, my 
patience being at length exhauſted, 1 ſet 
der. L B out 


„ 


# 


out for Harwich, and arrived there next 


day at noon. 


June 17. I / ſaw little remarkable at 
Harwich, nor wiſhed for any thing fo 
much as to leave it as ſoon as poſlible. 
At the inn were two young men, known 
to me, as I to them, by name. They being 
alſo baund for Leyden, their' acquaintance 
proved both then and afterwards an agree- 
able acquiſition, 

Previous to our going on board the 
packet ſome ceremonies were neceflary, of 
the reaſonableneſs. or lawfulneſs of which 
I am not quite certain. We were obliged 
to pay about half a guinea each to ſome kind 
of an officer, for a paſſport, though that 
officer could not poſſibly have any other 
reaſon than the ſaid half-guinea for giving 
us one. We might, for any thing he knew, 
be the greateſt rogues in London. Our 
captain however would not take us without, 
although he acknowledged we were at li- 
berty to go on board any veſſel that ſhould 
chooſe to take us. The cuſtom-houſe 
officers, being as gentlemen of only 


a fourth 


| [C24 33: 
a fourth part of the conſequence of the {aid 
paſſport-monger, let us paſs through their - 
hands-for half a crown; ſo we got on board 
the packet about three o clock. 

The leading incidents of a firſt ſca voyage, 
a8 this was to me, are probably much 
the ſame with every body. Suffice it to 
ſay, that after ſtruggling for three nights, 
and as many days, with a ſtrong contrary 
wind, during which time our miſery was 
much heightened by the wretched accom- 
modation in the veſſel, and the ſea beating 
in upon our beds, a fair and leſs boiſterous 
gale brought us within ſight of the Dutch 
coaſt, and we landed at Helvoet Sluice 
about three in the afternoon of June 20th. 


June 20. Here are no cuſtom-houſe 
_ officers, nor did any one. aſk us a fingle 
queſtion on our landing, nor in any other 
part of Holland. 

Helvoet would be GED a wonder-- 
fully neat town in any other country than 
| Holland, The houſes all ſeemed new 
painted, and 15 On and quays Juſt ſwept 
angel: % in * 
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Moſt of our party being n get 
e 4 we were variouſly diſtributed in 
waggons and ether jumbling vehicles, the 
only ones to be had, and ſet off for che Bun 
about fix miles diſtant. Ph 

The road lay through a coun) Asche 


| like the fens of Lincolnſhire, planted with 


lofty trees, with here and there a handſome 
church, and good ſubſtantial kind of farm- 
houſe. Eryngium campeſtre, Field Eryngo, 
ſo very rare in England, grows here 
every where by the road fide ; and indeed 
1 afterwards obſerved it through Flanders, 
France, and Italy, to be one 0 the moſt 
common plants. | 

The Brill is a neat fortified town, with 
canals in the ſtreets, and ranch e with 


* Roti. ele a DI cheeks 


might with more Propriety be compared to 
the full blown peony than to the roſe, eon- 


veyed our baggage on a wheel-barrow to 
the ſide of the river, the Maeſe, which we 


eroſſed in a boat, and then took other wag- 
gons, which carried us a mile and half far- 


cher to another N. Croſſing this we ar- 


rived 


s 

rixed at Maeſtrich Sluice, a town wholly 
occupied by people in the fiſhing trade. 
After ing ſome time, we at length about 
nine o clock obtained a coach, open before, 
but ſumptuouſly lined with red velvet, and 
drawn by three horſes abreaſt, in which 
we reached Rotterdam, the place of our 
deſtination. But the gates were ſhut, 
and we were obliged to ſeek a lodging in 
the ſuburbs; nor was that eaſily to be had. 
After trying ſeveral places in vain, our 
driver began to loſe his patience; we re- 
gretted our precipitation, and wiſhed we 
had ſlept at Helvoet. Luckily however 
about one in the morning, after much 
knocking, we got admittance into a very 
comfortable inn, the maſter of which proved 
extremely civil and attentive, though, from 
his manner at firſt coming to the door, we 
thought he meant to refuſe us an entrance. 
The manner indeed of the Dutch in general 
is quite oppoſite; to what the French call 
accueillante. 

The peaſants with whom we met in this 
afternoon's ride, had an appearance of eaſe 
and plenty. Their clothes, for the moſt 


B 3 part 


( 6) 
part of a dark brown, were generally good ; 
and all, both men and women, wore gold 
filligree ſleeve or collar buttons, and other 
trinkets of the fame metal, for 285 a 
all of inferior value, 


June 21. The morning after our arrival 
we removed to the Boar's head (Swine's 
hoeft) in the town, a very capital inn. 

Juſt before it ſtands the ſtatue of Eraſmus 
in bronze. He is in a long gown, reading 
out of a great folio which he holds in his 
hands. The Latin and Dutch inſcriptions on 
the pedeſtal have often been publiſhed, — 
The exchange is neat, the beſt row of houſes 
look to the river, and are e occupied by ie 
principal merchants, 


June 22. Next morning took the treck- 
ſkuyt for Leyden. The manner of travel- 
ling in theſe boats drawn by horſes along 
ſmooth and regular canals, is well known ; 
but the convenience and pleaſure of it can 
hardly be conceived from deſcription. The 
greater part of our very numerous com- 
| pany was going to the fair at Delft, 
all 


a7) 
all in their; beſt attire, and the ladies as 
fine as poſſible. /; Their dreſs. might pro- 
bably be graceful and beautiful in the eyes 
of a Dutchman, for education gives us a 
variety of taſtes. 

Delft conſiſts chiefly of one "als ſtreet well 
built, with the canal running through it. 

The ſides of the canal between Rotterdam 
and Leyden are occupied by country ſeats 
belonging for the moſt part to rich mer- 
chants, and are as formal and gaudy as can 
be imagined, The parterres are compoſed 
of either parallel or ſpiral lines of box; their 
interſtices ſpread with different coloured 
earths, as gravel, brick-duſt, coal-cinders, or 
pounded tobacco pipes ; and the corners of 
the beds often ſtuck with ornaments of 
wood, gilt! But who does not know what 
a Dutch garden is? I turned with diſguſt 
from ſuch ſcenes to the far more beautiful 
objects which the eanal itſelf exhibited. The 
ſurface of the water was covered with the 
magnificent white water-lily, Nymphea alba, 
expanding its unſullied flowers to the morn- 
ing ſun, and intermixed with Menyanthes 
en, the yellow fringed water- lily, 
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- which is very uneommon in England. The 
ſilence that accompanies the Dutch mode of 


(#8) 


travelling, ſo different from the grating of a 
turnpike road, increaſes in no ſmall degree 
the pleaſure of a journey. The extreme re- 
gularity with which every thing is con- 
ducted, added to the ſecurity of the convey | 


_ ance, diveſts the traveller of all care, and 


leaves him quite at libegty to amuſe himſelf, 
own meditations, 

ind himſelf "diſpoſed, 
without fear of the diſturbance: of any chat- 
tering Abbe « or rude Monk nat; en _ 
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LBYDEN ; ; ' BOTANIC GARDEN, uvskuns, 


- PROFESSORS, SIEGE, | 
; 22 


Wes arrived at Leyden about four in the 
afternoon, and were much ſtruck with the 
neatneſs and magnificence of the town. The 
High ſtreet, which has neither a canal nor 
trees in it, is ſpacious, and the houſes very 
Ahübel, though not modern. This, like 
the high ſtreet of Oxford, being built in a 
curved line, preſents a new object at every 
ſtep. Its principal ornament is the town-hall, 
'a Gothic building conſiſting of little more 
than one ſtately front. The channels of this 
ſtreet are all covered with boards, and any 
dirt brought by accident is preſently, re- 
moved. A common pump near my lodging 
had ſeveral braſs ornaments about it, which 
were conſtantly ſcoured and kept bright, 
though I never knew whoſe buſineſs it was 
to take that pains, : | 
18 Oh 


. of the firſt objects of my attention i in 
Leyden was the college, and above all the 
botanic garden, which Boerhaave has im- 
mortalized ; where, ſays Haller, /zpe vi- 
dimus ante auroram optimum ſenem ligneis 
calceis per bortum repentem, ut cominus & 
cultum herbarum perſpiceret, & flores fruc- 

tuſque ſpecularetur . I had an introduction 
to the celebrated Mr. David Van Royen, 

whoſe politeneſs and attention could not be 
exceeded. This gentleman has been profeſ- 
for here about thirty-two years, and has 
lately reſigned, having ſtill permiſſion to uſe 
the garden for his amuſement; his private 
fortunes have placed him far above the emo- 
luments of the profeſſorſhip, but his fond- 
neſs for botany continues as ſtrong as ever, 

The botanic garden has been much enlarg- 
ed within theſe forty years. In Boerhaave's 
time it conſiſted only of a ſmall ſquare piece 
of ground, as repreſented in the ee 


Ae SE 9%, ſeen the good old man before 
the morning dawn, crawling about the garden in his 
wooden flippers, that he might immediately ſuperin- 
tend the culture of as fi and N on 8 80 
flowers and fruits.“ 
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of his Indem Horti L. Bat. 1710. Aſter. 
wards more than twice as much ground on 
the ſouth weſt acroſs a canal was added to 
ii, fo that the whole is now about as large 
as the Chelſea garden. Lately the college, 
deſigning to build a new library, wanted to 
take away the original garden for that pur- 
poſe, and propoſed giving in its room ſome 
ground to the north-weſt. But Profeſſor Van 
Royen would not conſent to this, the _ 
not being near ſo good. 
The plants which ſtruck me moſt were 
a very fine palm about fourteen feet high, 
in flower in the open air, raiſed from ſeed 
by the famous Carolus Clufius, who died 
profeſſor at Leyden in 1609: conſequently 
this tree has been growing here at leaſt one 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven years. I could 
not help taking a bit of its bark as a relick.— 
This very tree, and the pot in which it grows, 
are figured in the frontiſpiece of Boerhaaves 
Index above mentioned. It appears then to 
have been about half as high as at preſent; and 
muſt without doubt be the palm mentioned 
by Linnæus in his Prælectiones in Ordiney 
Naturales ne 5. 27, publiſhed by Pre- 


feſſoy 


KM 
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feſſor Giſeke in 1792 at Hamburgh, which 
Linnæus ſuſpected to be a Chamerops, but 
which his ingenious editor rightly refers to 
the Rbapit flabelliformis, Ait. Hort, Kew. 
v. J. P- 47 3. It comes from China and Japan. 
There is a tree of this kind, and about as large, 
in the Botanic garden at Paris, and I ſhall 
mention another in ſpeaking of Piſa. 
I remarked alſo the Ginkgo, of the Chineſe, 
a ſtandard twenty feet high; Strelitzia re- 
ginæ, Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. p. 285, tab. 2, 
which has never yet flowered in any gar- 
den out of England; Olea laurifoha, a new 
ſpecies, according to Mr. Van Royen; 
Royena lucida in flower, as large as a mode- 
rate hawthorn tree, and very beautiful; — and 
a ſingular plant from the Cape, probably an 
Echites, with a large tuberous root raiſed 
high above the ſurface of the ground, two 
or three weak ſtems a foot high, and . 
dark brown flowers. 

Mr. Van Royen was kind enough to 
borrow from the Univerſity Library for 
me part of Rauwolf s Herbarium, which is 
very magnificent, and the plants well pre- 
ſerved. Alſo Boccone's Herbarium of the 
Plants deſcribed in his Faſciculus Plantarum, 
publiſhed 
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publiſhed by Moriſon at Oxford in 1674. 
Theſe ſpecimens are miſerably bad. We 
alſo looked over together Herman's collec- 
tion of Ceylon plants, which belong to the 
College, and are a part of the celebrated 
Herbarium the reſt of which is at Copen- 
bagen. They have alſo here a volume of 
Weſt Indian plants, which belonged to 
Herman, and, plants from that part of the 
world being very ſcarce in Holland, are 
much more valued than they would be in 
England. I carried Mr. Van Royen a nu- 
merous collection of Weſt Indian ferns from 
Sir Joſeph Banks. 

The chair of Natural Philoſophy was at 
this time filled by Mr. Allamand, ſince 
dead, well known by his edition of the 
Natural Hiſtory of Buffon; a fine old 
man of the moſt agreeable manners, and 
with that happy mixture of [politeneſs and 
. cheerfulneſs, almoſt peculiar to Frenchmen 
in the decline of life. In his family I found 
. myſelf quite at home. He very obligingly 
ſhewed me che collection of mathematical 
inſtruments uſed in his lectures, which ap- 
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- peared far ſuperior to the celebrated c- 
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lection of that kind at Glaſgow. Among 
ether things is a moſt pure and brilliant 
priſm of Brazil pebble, and a two inch cube 
of Iceland refraQting ſpar, perfectly clear, 
and without crack or blemiſh. The ma» 
hogany models of different machines are of 
a very large ſize, and muſt have been very 
At the College is a Muſeum of Natural 
Hiſtory, collected entirely by Profeſſor Alla- 
mand, containing many very rare quadru- 
peds and amphibia, with very fine corals, 
ores and pebbles. There is a young oftrich 
in the egg, Argonauta Argo, paper Nautilus, 
with the animal in it, and ſome good Pa- 
pilios, though few in compariſon with what 
the Profeſſor ſhewed me afterwards at his 
own houſe, where he had Papilio Priamus, 

Ulyſſes, Helena, Idea, &c. in abundance. 
The public library is very well furniſhed 
with books, but the room itſelf not good. 
In it are many very good portraits of emi- 
nent men who have belonged to this uni- 
verſity, or been benefactors to it. Among 
the reſt appears that elegant and voluptuous 
poet Johannes Secundus, who died at the 
age 
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age of twenty-five, His countenance is very 
ſtriking; his complexion dark, with very 
black hair and beard, and dark piercing eyes. 
This picture is only a copy of an original in the 
poſſeſſion of Profeſſor Van Royen, which he 
picked up by accident in a broker's ſhop, 
Profeſſor Sandifort ſhewed me the Ana- 
tomical Theatre, and the preparations of Al- 
binus; the latter can be ſeen in his preſence 
only. Among them are ſome fine things, 
particularly the preparations relating to the 
progreſs of offification in the foetus, a fa- 
vourite ſubje& of Albinus ; but on the whole 
this collection will bear no compariſon with 
either of the Hunterian Muſeums. In it are 
a few pieces prepared by Ruyſch, ſo cele- 
brated in his time, which are ſo bad, that 
no London anatomiſt would deign to keep 
Dr. Sandifort's private library is one of the 
fineſt things in Leyden. Nor muſt I forget 


to mention the collection of diſeaſed bones 
belonging to my friend Dr. Vander Wyn- 
perſe. It is one of the beſt I have ſeen. 

Ihe ſimple and elegant monument of the 
illuſtrious Boerhaave is in the principalchurch, 
a = and 


— * 
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66 
and I viſited it with awe and reſpecdl. The 
plate of i it in Van Swieten's Commentaries is 
a very exact repreſentation, and the medallion 
is ſaid to be a good portrait. I I am not 
much miſtaken, a ſyſtematic phyſiognomiſt 
would be far from forming a juſt idea of the 
mind and genius of Boerhaave from his por- 
trait. The form of the noſe is peculiarly un- 
promiſin g but nature delights in thwarting 
the ſyſtems of philoſophers, - Profeſſor Alla- 
mand himſelf had deſtined / a very fine 
piece of red jaſper ito. be employed in this 
medallion ; but, on account of the very 
great expence of cutting ſuch a ſtone, near 
two hundred pounds, Was deterred * * 
execution of his deſign. 2346 
Beſides thoſe gentlemen dredy mention- 
ee, of the chief ornaments of this uni- 
yerſity at preſent is Mr. Peſtel, Profeſſor of 
Juriſprudence. His Fundamenia Furiſpru- 
dentiæ Naturalit is a book every inhabitant 
of a free ſtate ought to ſtudy, and I cannot 
help wondering this admirable work has 
never appeared in Engliſh. The French have 
been heforehand with us in tranſlating it 
into their language, and it had the honour 
0 5 N "of 
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of being orokibited i in France; for that peo- 
ple, although then much enlightened; were 
not as yet enlightened by authority. Now 
the ſame author might have a chance of 
being praſcribed in France for contrary rea- 
ſons. His pure ſyſtem of elevated piety, his 
union of chriſtianity with morality, and of 
manly prineiples of liberty with virtuous 
order: are not at all in the ſtyle of philoſo- 
phers who inſinuate atheiſm, or of foolss 

Who avow it, and who ſcarcely take the 
pains to ſcreen barbarity, under even ſo baſe 
a principle as vengeance. | | 5 
I cannot take leave of Leyden aahour 8 
mentioning that glorious period of its hiſtory 
| the ever-memorable-fiege it ſuſtained when 
Holland: was about to ſhake off the Spaniſh 
yoke: an event upon which its inhabitants 
ſtill dwell with pleaſure; and in relating the 
particulars of which, I have ſeveral times ſeen 
the glow of a generous enthuſiaſm illuminate 
the moſt inanimate countenance.—— It is 
ſcarcely neceſſary to enter into the detail of 
an event which ſo many hiſtorians have de- 
lighted to relate. The people having been. 
reduced.to eat the leaves of trees, as well as 
1H OL I. C | horſes; 
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| horſes, dogs, leather, and every other animal 
ſubſtance within their reach, a peſtilerice car- 
ried off more than half the inhabitants. In 
this dreadful exigency the beſiegers calling 
on the townſmen to ſurrender, the latter ap- 
peared on the walls, and declared they 
would each of them firſt cut off his left arm 
for proviſion and fight with his right. The 
governor wrote to the Prince of Orange, 
that without help from him or from Heaven 
they could not reſiſt two days longer. At 
this criſis, providentially ſurely, the wind 
changed, and blew in ſuch a direction that 
the Spaniſh army, fearing a flood, made a 


precipitate retreat. They were no ſooner 


gone than the wind returned to the ſame 
point as before, the waters retired, and there 
was an eaſy acceſs to the town for the peo- 
ple with proviſions who flocked in on every 
ſide. The churches were crowded with fa- 
miſhed wretches who, juſt ſaved from the 
_ Jaws of death, one moment greedily devour- 
| ed the welcome food, and another with ſobs 
and inarticulate exclamations returned Hea- 
ven thanks for their deliverance ; inſomuch 
that no Coy ſervice could be pertormed. 
N And 
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. 
And here a new diſtreſs occurred. Many 
of the poor creatures, too eager in gratifying 
their craving appetites, fell down' dead on 
the ſpot, ſo that the magiſtrates were obliged 
for ſome time to regulats the Gunny of 
food for each perſon. 
The day after this ſignal deliverance, the 
Prince of Orange went to Leyden to expreſs 
his admiration of the inhabitants. behaviour. 
What an interview muſt that have been 
He gave them their option, whether to be 
for a time exempt from certain taxes, or to 
have an univerſity founded in their town. 
They wiſely choſe the latter, and have de- 
rived much profit from it. | 
Such is the origin of the univerſity of 
Leyden. May it long continue the ſeat of 
freedom, and the nurſery of every ſenti - 
ment moſt favourable to the intereſts of hu« 
manity ! | | 
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EXCURSION bo hook HARLEM AND 


 Haerlems The canal was pleaſant, and a- 
bounded with Menpani bes nympboides all tlie 
way. It was the time of the celebrated 
Haerlem Fair, which laſts a week; conſe- 
quently the town was very buſy. At the 
ordinary were people from moſt parts; of 
Europe, ſo that ſeven or eight different lan- 
guages were talked at once at the table. ä : 
During dinner we were entertained with 
muſic ; the performers an itinerant party of 
three men and as many women, Two of 
the latter played on violins, which they ac- 
companied with their voices, and the other 
on a tabor. The men had various inftru- 
ments. They performed ſeveral French ſongs 
in parts, con brio, in an intereſting manner. 
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{ Walked into the church, which is. very 1 
large, principally to ſee the famous organ, 
for it was not then playing. This inſtrument 
occupies the whole weſt end of the nave, and 
is very handſome. It is ſupported by eight 
marble columns, between two of which in 
the centre is a noble emblematical alto re- 
lievo, with three figures as large as life, and 
a Latin inſcription, ſignifying that the organ 
was erected in 1735 at the town's expence. 


I) he church is crowded, like others in this 


country, with ſquare wooden monuments, . 
painted with the arms of the deceaſed. on a 
black ground, with the- date of their death 
in gold letters, but no name. 

In the fair ate fold all kinds of wearing 
apparel, Dutch, Engliſh, and French toys, 
perfumes, confectionary, &c. But meeting 
with nothing very amuſing, I ſet out for 
Amſterdam, and arrived there that night. 
The canal for three or four miles is perfectly 
ſtraight, and Haerlem church a fine object 
at one end of it. As we approach Amſter- 
dam the country grows leſs pleaſant, and is 
furniſhed with a greater number of draining. 
mak, This celebrated capital is fituated in 
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the very ſink of the whole eountry. The 
canals were at this time highly turbid and 
offenſive, but the pavement very clean. The 
ſtreets. are many of them airy and planted 
with trees z others more frequented are en- 
cumbered with large fi gns hanging acroſs. 
the way. The ſhops are generally without 
glaſs windows, and on the whole I conceive : 
the moſt buſy parts of Amſterdam to afford 

a very good repreſentation of what Cheap- 
ſide and Ludgate- ſtreet were in the laſt cen- 
tury. The druggiſts here and in other parts 
of Holland uſe a ſingular kind of ſign, the 
meaning of which I could nat learn. It is 
a huge carved head with the mouth wide 
open, ſtanding before the ſhop window. It 
has generally a fool's cap; ſometimes it is a 
Mercury's head. They: els it de gaaper, the 
gaper. 


June 30. Next day was employed in 
walking about this rich and populous city, 
where they who love the © buſy. hum of 
men” may be. abundantly gratiſied. The 
Change is larger than that of London, though 
more hy and much 1. handfome. But 

Where. 
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where ſhall I find any thing in London to 
compare to the Stadt-houſe ? This ſuperb. 
building has the advantage of a fine open 
 fituation, and really deſerves all that has been 
faid of it. Its architecture is not perhaps 
af the pureſt kind, but there is a degree of 
magnificence about the whole, and its deco- 
rations are ſo rich, that it cannot fail power- 
fully to intereſt any beholder who has not 
| ſeen the more exquiſite works of art in Italy. 
A minute deſcription of this building would 
be tedious, but I cannot help noticing ſome 
things which ſtruck me very much. 
The great hall in the centre is a very 
noble room entirely lined with marble, but 
the different apartments where buſineſs is 
tranſacted are furniſhed in a manner more 
ſuitable to this climate, being generally hung 
with velvet. A ſmall room for paſſing ſen- 
tence of death, is fitted up entirely witn 
marble decorations, calculated to inſpire the 
greateſt degree of awe. On one fide are 
coloſſal female figures, covering their faces 
with their hands. Between them are bas 
reliefs repreſenting Solomon's judgment, 
and other memorable examples of juſtice 


ſeat ſits a figure of Silence, with her finger 
on her lips, and a death's head at her feet, 
and on each fide a ſerpent with an apple 
in its mouth, alluding to the fall. Above 
are gorgans, children n over dent 'P 

heads, &c | 
Moſt of the ornaments Sacha the 
houſe are ſtrikingly appoſite. Over the 
door of the room where bankrupts' affairs 
are decided, is a bas relief of Dedalus and. 
Icarus. Over the Secretary s chamber the 
higheſt degree of fidelity is repreſented by a 
dog almoſt ſtarved to death, watching he 
body of his murdered maſter. -. ' x 
Of all the pictures in the houſe one = ; 


Rembrandt pleaſed me moſt, This repreſents TEN 


a night patrole, and in the grouping of the 
figures and the management of light and 
bade, is ſo infinitely ſuperior to all the reſt, 
* which nevertheleſs are many of them very 
fine pictures, as nobody. can conceive with - 
out ſeeing them. In the ſame room is a 
party at dinner, ſaid to be by Vandyck, 
grievouſly deficient in grouping, but full 
of fine detached e O old man's 

head 
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head is ſo much "admired that art immenſe 
ſum of money has been offered fot it to 
be cut out of the picture. It might be ta- 
ken away without any injury to the com- c 
poſition, and, I think ſeveral heads in the 
picture of equal merit. In the next room 
is a moſt capital painting, eſteemed the beſt 
in che houſe; the painter J forget. It re- 
preſents an entertainment at which a treaty 
of friendſhip is made between a Dutch 
burgo-maſter and a Spaniſh general. 


July 1. The Botanic Garden, formerly | 
ſo famous, is ſcarcely worth the notice of 
an Engliſh botaniſt. It is however neatly 
kept, and furniſhed with ſome good plants. 
Among others Dracena Draco, about forty 

feet high, Aucuba japonica of Thunberg, and 
Strelitzra reginæ of the hortus Kewenſis in 
" abundance, I was ſhewn the Cactus pendulus 
of Hort. Kew. for Aloe perlata, which might 
have paſſed for a .groſs blunder of the gar- 


dener, had not the learned Profeſſor, whom © . 


I ſaw afterwards, inſiſted to me that it was 

an aloe, an opinion 1 modeſty but rg | 

,, | | 
The 
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The garden is near a part of the town in⸗ 
habited by the Jews, who live here in great 
opulence and ſplendor, enjoying that tolera- 
tionwhich Chriſtians are generally more ready 
+ to claim themſelves than to grant to thoſe | 
who differ from them. The State finds the 
advantage of ſecuring the attachment of a 
numerous and induſtrious body of men, 
who certainly do not make the worſe ſub- 
| Jets for having fixed, although peculiar, 
principles of religion. It being Saturday 
evening, the Jews were dreſſed in their beſt 
| apparel, and either walking in parties of 
both ſexes in their principal ſtreet, which 
had the appearance of a fair, or receiving 
the viſits of each other. Among them 
were ſeveral 19818 e women. 


| Fuly 2. * Sunday. ry 1 heard tis organ 
of the New Church, eſteemed the beſt in 


this country, and doubtleſs a very good 
one, though ſurely inferior to our Temple 


organ. One of the moſt remarkable things | 


in this church is the ſuperb monument of 
Admiral de Ruiter, ſtanding in the place 
uſually occupied in Catholic churches by 
4 EO the 
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the altar. In the epitaph he is tiled . In- 
nenſi tremor oceani,” © the terror of the 
& yaſt ocean; and on the marble door of 
his vault is inſeribed © Intaminatis fulget 
& gonoribut, © he ſhines with unblemiſhed 
« luſtre. Such praiſe does no leſs honour 
to his grateful country, than to the herg | 
who tichly deſerved it, 

The Old Church contains ſome bad mo- 
numents, and three very fine and well pre- 
ſerved painted windows, Its floor is much 
- encumbered with clumſy carvings in marble 


and braſs on the tomb-ſtones, One part of 


this church excites in a benevolent mind 
more veneration than the ſhrines of ſaints, 
or even the tombs of the good and illuſ- 
trious. This is the Hamburghers chapel, 
a place which at the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion was granted by the magiſtrates of Am- 
ſterdam, at that time Catholics, to ſome 
Proteſtant merchants of Hamburgh „ 
burying- place. The wiſe and truly Chriſtian : 
magiſtrates received theſe exiles with open 
arms, in ſpite of the remonſtrances of their 
qwn prieſthood; and a grant of the above⸗ 
Teptoned chapel was one of the earlieſt 
5 wriumph; 
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p of liberality and charity over ſu- 


perſtition in one of its moſt tender points. 


The chapel is flill deſtined to the interment 
of Hamburghers dying at Amſterdam. e 
The Dutch never take their hats off in a 
church except during ſervice; they even put 
them on in the intervals of prayer, and dur- 
ing the ſermon. The miniſter who preached” 
this afternoon was a formal old man, and 


his delivery whining and monotonous to a 


moſt r degree. 


July 3. My ſtay at en was ſo 


ſhort, I can ſay little of the ſtate of natural 


hiſtory there. The Dutch in general ſeem 
ſtill to retain that extravagant rage for buy- 
ing rarities at an exorbitant price, for which : 
they have long been famous; and when 

they do not lock up ſuch rarities from thoſe 
who are worthy to behold them, no well- 
wither to ſcience can lament their poſſeſſing 
them. Dr. Houyttin, known by his vo- 
luminous Dutch tranſlation of the Syſtema 
Naturæ of Linnæus, has a large muſeum, - 
rich in Eaſt Indian and Chineſe productions 
well Preſerved, which he has no objection 5 

to 
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© ſelling “. He was one of thoſe who pro- 
cured the celebrated Profeſſor Thunberg to 
be ſent to Japan, and has ſpecimens of 
moſt of his acquiſitions. Among the reſt 
are ſeveral artificial inſets ſtuck on pins 
among real” ones, with which the knavith 
Japaneſe attempt to cheat foreign virtuoſi. 
I called on Dr. Burman, Profeſſor of Bo- 
tany, whoſe Herbarium I was very anxious 
to conſult for the purpoſe of aſcertaining a 
few platits among the Plante Africane in 
the fixth volume of Linnæus's Amenitates 
Academice. The plants of that diſſertation 
were deſcribed by Linnæus from dried 
ſpecimens lent him only by this Dr. Burman, | 
and are conſequently among the few ſpecies 
mentioned in his works, that are not to be 
found in his own collection. Many of them 
indeed are well known; but about forty 
remain obſcure from the brevity of their 
deſcriptions, and theſe I much wiſhed to 
have ſeen, not doubting but they are for 
the moſt part plants to be found in the 


. My friend Mr. Stephen De Leſſer ha. * Paris 
has oy bought his Herbarium. =, f 
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Engliſh gardens and collections. Unfors 
tunately however the Profeſſor was ſo much 
engaged in the practice of phyſic, and ſo 
averſe to entering on botanical ſubjects, that 
notwithſtanding the recommendation of my 
good friend Van Royen, I was obliged, 
after repeated appointments, and as many 
diſappointments, to give up my object, 
though the buſineſs might have been done 
in ten minutes, as I did not wiſh to take 
up the Profeſſor's time by any converſation 
with himſelf, If the reader is ſhocked at 
this diſgraceful anecdote, let him remember, 
for the honour of ſcience, it is the only one 
of the kind he will meet e in the 
courſe of my tour. 
For the uſe of Botaniſts who may be 
more fortunate in obtaining the favour of 
Profeſſor Burman, the following is a liſt 
of che plants which were che 5 of my 
curiolity, 


Chironia jaſminoides. ' | Selago coccinea 

Craſſula frigeſa. Cheiranthus africanius 
Melanthium punctatum. | Hermannia tripbylla 
Buchnera africana. BEE Geranium incanum 

Selago Lychnidea. t |Spartiuns captnſe + ti 
Aena 5 * 
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: Afdalathus 3 
pinnata 
Crotalaria perforata 
Fſoralea profirata 
Indigefera racemaſa 
Ononis capenſis | 
—— cernua 
Lupinus integrifolius 
Athanaſia levigata 
Gelen ſerratum 


ericoides 


Fenecio perficifolius 


cylindricum ; 


diſcolorum | 


AEST: )) | 
/ Geis en 
Arnica pileſelloides | 
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Anthemis leucantha 


1 Buphthalmum cupen ie TOY 


| Cineraria linifolia ' 


| Perdicium 5 
Bidens tenella 


Satyrium capenſe | 


Ophrys catholica 
| ' caffra ' | 
| Arethuſa capenſis 
Myrica e 171 F re 


; 


Erica calycina, cori ifolia ad Aa 4-7 


though not in the above-mentioned diſſerta- 


tion, are in the ſame predicament otherwiſe z 


Fu 4 mY Io ns to egos Fa * 3 


alſo Glinus Ad and Gifs en 


Pas I was gratified with a ſight of the rich 
collection of natural productions at Dr. Van 
Marum's, belonging to the Haerlem Acade- 
my. It conſiſts of ſtuffed Quadrupeds and 
Birds, Amphibia, Fiſh, Inſects, Shells and 
"I Oy and named according to 
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Linnzus, 
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Linnæus, in exquiſitely neat order. eng 
them are many very choice things,” but tis 
pity the, whole are conſtantly expoſed to the 
light, it.being the well-Known Property of 
that body to impalr che colours of all dead 
animal and Vegetable ſubſtances, as to heigh- 
ten thoſe of living one. 

Mr. Voorhelm, che famous auuſeryman, 
produced with great triumph a drawing of 

the Limodorum 'Tankervillia (Fort. Ke w) 
which flowered in his garden for the firſt 
time in April 1786, at the time it firſt flou- 
ered in the neighbourhood of London. My 
friend Mr. Saliſbury near Leeds was ſo for- 
unate as to have it in perfection the year be- 
fore, and to raiſe abundanee of young plants 
from its ſeeds, Whieh is perhaps the firſt i in- 
ſtance of the ad among the Orchis tribe. 

I got to Haerlem Juft 3 in time to hear the 
Breit organ, which is played on two days 
in the week, an hour each time, and the 
chureh is then the reſort of the beſt com 
pany. The tone of the inſtrument appeared 
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TR HAGUE, | 


July 17. TE canal which leads from 
Leyden to the Hague is pleaſant; the Hague 
itlelf is celebrated as the moſt magnificent 
village, it being eſteemed but a village, in Eu- 
rope. Streets of very large dimenſions, with 
ſpacious canals planted with fine trees, added 
to a ſituation rather more elevated, and a 
better air than that of other Dutch towns, 
make this really a deſirable abode. The eye 
long accuſtomed to watery flatneſs'and Dutch 
regularity, cannot but be peculiarly ſenſible 
to the charms of a fine natural and extenſive 
wood, about a mile from the town, adjoining 
to which ſtands the country-ſeat of the Prince 
of Orange, The gardens of this palace are a 
curioſity in their way. The projector of them 
having doubtleſs heard the general diſappro- 
bation of Dutch gardening, and how very 
odious ſtrait walks and rows of trees are 
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univerſally reckoned by all who eſteem them- 
ſelves critics or perſons of taſte, was reſolved 
at leaſt to avoid that fault; ſo that every 
walk in the Prince's garden is twiſted into a 
ſemicircle, every graſs-plat cut into a cref- 
cent, and every hedge thruſts itſelf where it 
is leaſt deſired. In vain does the right-on 
traveller wiſh to ſaunter leiſurely and infen- 
ſibly along, to attain any point of view, or 
other object, that promiſes him pleaſure. He 
ſoon finds the moſt ſpecious path is not to be 
truſted ; for, inſtead of leading him where, it 
promiſed, an unexpected turning may bring 
him near the ſpot from whence he ſet out. 
Whether the contriver of this garden was an 
Engliſh politician, and thought it wholeſome 
to accuſtom his princely employer to a little 

twiſting and turning, I will not determine. 
About three miles from the Hague, on 
the ſea- hore, ſtands the little town of Sche- 
veling, the road to which is along a noble 
avenue of trees. The ſandy ground on each 
ſide this avenue is over-run with birch 
thickets, and abounds with the true Arundo 
ehigcjos of Linnæus (that i is Calamagro/tis of 
all Engliſh writers), Aira gen. Hippo 
pbae 


„ ͤ 

pbae rbamnoidet, a ſingular dwarf variety of 
| Liguftrum vulgare (Privet), and a number of 
heath plants, mixed with others uſually found 
in marſhes. The fluQuating moiſture of th: 
ſoil may perhaps account for this. I certainly 
never before ſaw a ſmall ſpot whoſe Flora 
would in print appear ſo paradoxical. Among 
the rarer ſpecies were, Convallaria multiflora: 
and Polygonatum, with Gentiana cruciata, the 
firſt plant I have met with abroad not a native. 
of Britain... | 

In Scheveling church! is a monument very 
ſimilar to that of Boerhaave at Leyden; the 
e on it only 


| OS8A 
Cornelii ab Heemſchkerck. 


The principal church at the Hague is en- 
tirely lined with black eſcutcheons, than 
which nothing can be more infernally hideous. 
It contains a monument of ſome Landgrave 
or other, who ſhould ſeem by his epitaph to 
have been at leaſt as great a perſonage as any 
of the Roman emperors at the een of 
their glory. | 
The palace has nothing very remark- 
— In one of the apartments are portraits 
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of all the Princes of Orange from William J. 
Each wears a flaring orange-coloured ſaſh ; 
a circumſtance as unfortunate for the painter 
as the ſcarlet robes in Mr. Copley's picture 
of the death of Lord Chatham. | 

The Prince's Muſeum, one of the princi- 
pal curioſities at the Hague, is very rich, and 
moſt admirably kept. Engliſhmen are po- 
litely told, that this is inferior to the Britiſh 
Muſeum only. I do not ſee how the two 
can be accurately compared, as each excels 
in a different way. This at the Hague is 
peculiarly rich in toys and other things from 
the Eaſt Indies. The inſects and ſhells are 
very good. The birds uncommonly choice, 
though not very numerous. Our conductor 
was a gentleman whoſe civility could not be 
exceeded, but we were obliged to fee the 
ſervant at the door. 

Mr. Lyonet the celebrated naturaliſt was 
then living at the Hague, and I ſhould be 
ungrateful not to commemorite his Polite- 
neſs in ſhewing me at leiſure his very capi- 
tal collections of ſhells and pictures. The 
former, although not ſyſtematically arranged, 
appeared one of the fineſt collections I had 

7 oy. ever 


ever ſeen, containing many unique ſhells, as 
well as all thoſe that uſually ſell at the dear- 
eſt rate. Among others the very ſpecimen 
of Trochus ſalarit, from which Rumphius's | 
figure was drawn ; and eſpecially that famous 
unique Conus Cedo nulli, figured in Seba's 
Muſeum, vol. 3. f. 48. K 8, the deſpair of 
all other collectors. This ſhell is not gra- 
nulated, as would appear from Seba's figure, 
but quite ſmooth. The ſhades of the mark- 
ing make it ſeem granulated. 

Among the pictures I was ſtruck with a 
Joſeph by Rembrandt, not repreſented as 
uſual in his encounter with Potiphar's wife, 
but more peaceably employed in his ſtudy ; 
ſo that it might do as well for the portrait of 
any other good ſtudious lad as for Joſeph: 
but the face is that of 


« ——— no vulgar boy.” 


Mr. Lyonet ſhewed me alſo the manuſcript 
of an intended miſcellaneous work of his on 
on InſeQs, entirely phyſiological, and accom- 
panied with exquiſite drawings; and another 
on the Phalæna Caſſus (Goat Moth) in its 
* ſtate, intended as a ſequel to his 
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former elaborate and unrivalled treatiſe on 
the caterpillar of that fly. He even conſulted 
with a bookſeller in my preſence about the 
publication of theſe works ; but I have not 
yet heard of their appearance, Poſſibly his 
death ſome months afterwards might put a 
ſtop. to them. He did not pretend to have 
diſcovered the uſe of the antennæ of inſects, 
but rather ſuppoſed them the organ of ſome 
ſenſe unknown to us. 

This ingenious philoſopher was, at the 
time I ſaw him, a venerable grey-headed 
man, ſeventy-eight years of age, full of ex- 
preſſion, and very talkative ; in his conver- 
ſation continually expreſſing his admiration 
of the works of Nature, and recurring to their 
Divine author. He ſpoke of Buffon as a 
quack in ſcience, whoſe factitious reputation 
would certainly ſoon fall to the ground. 
Mr. Lyonet, not being at all a ſyſtematic na- 
turaliſt, ſeemed to know little or nothing of 
Linnzus, nor had he any of his works. He 
complained of the number of new names and 
terms that author has introduced; but this he - 
appeared to have taken from report. Of all 
the fooliſh abjeftions to Linnæus, of which 

f . it 
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1 hes been my fortune to hear a great many, 
this ſurely is one of the moſt abſurd: he has 
introduced new names only becauſe he has 
deſeribed new objects; as to old names, 
every intelligent naturaliſt well knows Lin- 
næus has been rather too cautious of chang- 
ing them. It would perhaps have been better 
could he early have foreſeen his extenſive 
influence, and have reformed many things 
which, from a deference to the opinion of 
others, he ſuffered to remain. But, to return 
to Mr. Lyonet. | 

I found him employed in writing an Art 


of Poetry ( riſum teneatis” ) in Dutch, from M. 


the commendable deſign of improving the 
poetry of his own country; for he was a 
native of Holland, not as generally believed 
of France, nor has he ever been in that 


SO 
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July 20. In returning by Delft, the 
churches of that place detained me a few 
hours. The old one, a clumſy edifice of red 
brick, has a neat pyramidal monument near 
the weſt door, ornamented with a medallion, 
in r of the celebrated microſcopic phi- 

4 lolopher, 
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loſopher, Leewenhock. He died in 1923, 
aged ninety-one. The mauſoleum of the 
great Admiral Tromp, in another part of 
this church, is very ſuperb. | | 5 

In the new church, the chimes of which 

are very muſical, is the magnificent and ve- 
nerable monument of the great Prince of 
Orange, William I. The caſt end of the 
church is ſemicircular, and a ſemicircular 
range of pillars ſupports the roof, Within 
theſe pillars is a large ſpace ſurrounded with 
iron rails, and paved with black and white- 
marble, under which is the family vault of 
the Princes of Orange, In the centre of this 
ſpace, the beſt poſſible ſituation, ſtands the 
monument, conſiſting of a ſarcophagus, on 
which lies a marble figure of William 1. in 
his robes, as if dead. At his feet is a dog, 
the expreſſion of whoſe countenance cannot 
be too much admired. Fidelity and ſtern 
grief could not be better repreſented, Above 
is a magnificent piece of architecture, con- 
ſiſting of a marble canopy, ſupported by four 
buttreſſes of white marble, and twenty co- 
lumnsof black and gold, in an admirable ſtyle. 
On the top a tablet, held up by two boys 
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in hs contains the epitaph, but in ſuch 
ſmall and obſcure characters I could not read 
it. At each corner of the tomb ſtands a 
bronze figure, the firſt repreſenting Liberty 
with a cap, inſcribed, ſurely with peculiar - 
emphaſis, © Aurea Libertas; the ſecond 
is Fortitude, the third Religion, and the 
fourth Juſtice, repreſented not blind, but ac- 
curately obſerving, with rather too pert an 
air, the balance in her hand. Under an arch 
at the head of the tomb is a bronze ſtatue of 
the ſame Prince William I. in armour, in a 
fitting poſture ; and at the other end of the 
tomb a figure of Fame juſt taking flight, like- 
wiſe of bronze. All the figures are as large as 
life. This monument coſt 1800/7. ſterling. 
Who was the artiſt I know not, but the 
whole is in a ſtyle of defign and execution 
vaſtly ſuperior to the taſte in England at 
the ſame Period; witneſs the uncouth monu- 
ments of Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen 
of Scots in Weſtminſter Abbey. 

On the pillars above the mauſoleum hang 
various eſcutcheons and trophies of the fami- 
ly. That of the late Princeſs, eldeſt daughter 
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of King George II. is enriched with much 
cumbrous finery. 


On the north ſide of the church a hand- 


| ſome monument has been lately erected over 


the grave of the famous Hugo Grotius, con- 
ſiſting of a large arch of black marble, with 
a white niche abſurdly containing a pyramid, 


a medallion, and various other things rather 


too much in a 1 This e have been 
his epitaph ; | 
See nations flowly wiſe, and meanly juſt, 


«'To buried merit raiſe the tardy buſt.” 
Fohnſon's Vanity of Human Wiſhes, v. 1 59. 


Near the old church ſtands the very houſe + 
in which the illuſtrious William I. was mur- 
dered by a bigoted hireling of the King of 
Spain, July 1oth, 1584. Two holes ſtill re- 
main in the wall on the ſtairs, made by the 
piſtol-balls after having paſſed through his 
body, with a Dutch inſcription near them to 
commemorate the event, if ſuch an event 
ſhould ever need a memorial. Leaving this 
awful ſpot I could not help ſtanding ſome - 
minutes in the ſtreet, picturing to myſelf 


what muſt have paſſed in the town juſt .. 
after 
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aſter the accident ; the ſpreading of the too 
intereſting news, the terror, the deſpair, the 


wrath, what muſt they have been! No 
wonder the murderer was put to death 
with every torture and indignity that could 
be deviſed. No wonder that bigots and ty- 
rants celebrated him as a martyr; and that 
his deſcendants, to complete the execrable 
hiſtory, were ennobled and penſioned in 
Spain. It is only aſtoniſhing that Spaniſh 
nobility has not ever fince been a by-word 

for infamy, Vie L. ptr | 
From ſo tranſient a viſit as mine, to a 
country ſo well known as Holland, no new 
obſervations are to be expected. Its politi- 
cal ſtate at this time was ſuch as made it an 
unpleaſant abode for a ſtranger, eſpecially an 
Engliſhman. Diſturbances were every day 
expected at the Hague, and a party of gen- 
tlemen in the Prince's intereſt paraded about 
the ſtreets of Leyden every night. The 
bulk of the people, acrimonious and ſurly 
republicans” (to uſe the mighty Johnſon's 
ſurly phraſe), ſhewed their patriotiſm by an 
inveterate antipathy to the very name and 
colour of orange. No wonder that ſuch 
patriotiſm 
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patriotiſm was eaſilyawed into ſubmiſſion;and 
chat ina few weeks afterwards every public 
place glowed with orange cockades. Yet, in 
the laſt century, theſeDutchmen were warlike 
and free, at the ſame time that they knew 
how to value princes deſerving of ere love. 
In this people, not © chill penury,” but on 
the contrary increaſing wealth ſeems to have 
<« repreſſed the noble rage of the ſoul. A 
- thirſt for gain is certainly the prominent fea- 
ture of their character. Woe to the ſtranger 
who employs a Hollander without making 
a previous bargain, or who ſhould hope, in 
caſe of an overcharge, to find any thing like 
honour, ſhame, or compaſſion to work on 

by remonſtrances ; nor muſt the ſlighteſt 
act of common charity be expected without 
a reward. The cuſtom of paying other peo- 
ple's ſervants ſeems to exiſt in its full ex- 
tent in Holland. In coming away from an 
evening party I have ſeen a footman at the 
door with both hands ſo filled with florins, 
he was quite at a loſs how to diſpoſe of 
what were pouring in upon him. It ought, 
however, to be mentioned, in juſtice to Hol- 
land, that I did not obſerve there the far 
| I more 


. 

more ſhabby cuſtom of card. money, which 
ſtill diſgraces my on country; a cuſtom ſo 
totally repugnant to all ideas of hoſpitality, 
and all the feelings of a gentleman, that no- 
thing but a habit of gaming could debaſe 

our national manners low enough to tole- 
nate it. 

Whether or not cleanlineſs be poſitively a 
virtue I believe moraliſts are ſcarcely agreed, 
for they have not all travelled through Hol- 
land to France. No traveller will find a dirty 
bed in the worſt Dutch inn; nor, except the 
ſmell of tobacco which impregnates all the 
rooms and furniture, and the ſpitting- pots 
placed on the tea- table, and often much 200 like 
the cream- pot in ſhape, will he meet with any 
thing inconſiſtent with perfe& cleanlineſs. 
Some utenſils are of ſuch reſplendent bright- 
neſs and purity, that it ſhocks a perſon of 
any feeling to make uſe of them for the pur- 
poſes for which they: are deſigned. 


CHAP. 
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ANTWERP, | 


Fuly 22. Hv croſſed the Maeſe 
from Rotterdam the preceding evening, and 
ſlept at a ſmall inn on the other ſide, I de- 
parted at five in the morning, in what 
is called the poſt waggon, for Antwerp. 
The carriage was much better than its name 
promiſed, and might have been called a coach 
in England; certainly it would in France have 
been entitled a carofſe. The firſt part of the 
road lay through a moſt unpleaſant marſhy 
country, where Senecio paludeſus, marſh 
ragwort, grew ſparingly in the ditches, but 
quite out of my reach, even if I had ven- 
tured to incur the ſuſpicion of inſanity by 
defiring the coachman to ſtop ; ſo I was 
obliged to be content with having at leaſt 
ſeen it growing once in my life. Theſe 
low lands were ſucceeded by open ſandy 


heaths, 
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heaths, no leſs wretched, in the midſt of 
which we dined at a miſerable hovel. A 
ſtarved tree near our inn afforded me a 
Lichen unknown in England, now deſcribed 
in the Tranſactions of the Linnzan Society, 
vol. i. p. 83, by the name of L. corrugatus. 
Soon afterwards the face of the country be- 
gan to mend, and the ſtately ſpire of Ant- 
werp appeared in ſight. We ſtopped to 
take ſome refreſhment at a little village 
which wore the appearance of cheerfulneſs - 
Here I firſt ſaw a monk. His whole de- 
portment was animated with zeal, and his 
eyes ſparkled with enthuſiaſm. Before the 
door of the inn ſtood an image of the Virgin, 
enſhrined in glaſs, decorated with flowers 
and a variety of tinſel ornaments, which 
no one paſſed without a devout inclination 
of the head, or other ſign of veneration, 
according to the zeal of the paſſenger ; but 
it was not to his virgin the devotions of 
my monk were directed, nor was his piety 
of that oſtentatious kind which ſhews itſelf by 
praying at the corners of ſtreets. I unde- 
ſignedly diſturbed him by abruptly entering 
the little parlour where he was with the 

daughter 
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daughter of the landlord, a pretty plump 
laſs about ſixteen. She no doubt was pro- 
fiting by the holy father 6 leſſons of 
piety. = 

We arrived at Antwerp about . 
were not much troubled with queſtions at 
the gates, nor was our baggage opened. 
At the Hotel St. Antoine, a very good inn, 
we found a table magnificently ſpread, and 
adorned at each corner with a very large 
and ſuperb glaſs- beaker, filled with excellent 
water, which to me, who had lived ſo long 
on the ditch water of Holland, and who 
would at any time prefer a draught of the 
pure element to the beſt Falernian Horace 
ever celebrated, was a real treat. 


a Jah 23. Being Sonde 1 heard High 
Maſs in perfection, for the firſt time, in the 
noble cathedral of this town, with curioſit ß 


not unmixed with awe. The pageantry of 


the ſervice, -the ſweet and ſolemn mufic, 
the proſtrate multitude, all naturally im- 
preſſed a ſolitary and unprotected ſtranger, 
of a different perſuaſion, with unuſual ſenſa- 
tions, partly perhaps juſtified by reaſon, | 
partly 
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partly originating in that bigotry, from 
which I fear the beſt of us are not always free. 
Antwerp is ſaid tobe a place of great devotion 
and of great gallantry, feelings well known 
not to be incompatible. Surely the inhabitants 
have need of every ſort of diſſipation to make 
exiſtence tolerable in ſo gloomy and lifeleſs a 
town. One would think the plague had 
ſwept away half of them, and that the 
reſt were deprecating the vengeance of 
Heaven by a ſolemn faſt. Every thing 
here is gloomy and myſterious. Thoſe 
countenances which nature formed for 
* vyreathed ſmiles,” the genuine expreſſion 
of an uncorrupted and ingenuous mind, 
are here the ſeat of hypocritical and wanton 
leers; and the natural irreſiſtible charms of 
youth and beauty, are effaced by the traces 
of art and intrigue. | : | 

The Schelde is a fine river, about as broad 

as the Thames at Chelſea : but the Dutch, 
having poſſeſſion of its mouth, have ruined 
the trade of Antwerp ; and this proud city, 
once ſo flouriſhing, now ſtands a filent mo- 
nument of the melancholy influence of , 
tyranny and ſuperſtition. While its deſpi- 
vos L E cable 
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cable inhabitants are ſunk in idlenes.and 


Noth, with their concomitant vices, and 
ſcarcely capable of pny higher duty than 
kneeling to their Madonnas at the corner of 
every ſtreet; the triumphant and induſtrious 
Hollanders, happy at home and reſpected 
abroad, have long ago ſeen thoſe who wiſhed 
to bind them in chains humbled at their 
Feet, and thoſe very chains themſelves by 
this time deſpiſed ang trampled on by _ 


The amb of Antwerp afford high 
gratification to a connoiſſeur in painting; 
no where are the works of Rubens to be 

feen in greater perfection and abundance, 
An enumeration of only the moſt choice 
morſels i in this way would lead me too far. 
A valet- de- place, with a little book publiſhed 
on purpoſe; will inform all curious travellers, 
much better than I can, what they are to 
enquire for; other readers will think my 
Journal long enough without ſuch ampli- 
fications. Yet I cannot refrain from ſaying 
a a few words on the ſubject. 

Family monuments in the churches of | 
Aer are moſt men adorned with 


Painting 


borate and ſuperb productions of the pencil, | 
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a by the beſt maſters, either portraits 
of the principal perſons there buried, or 
portions of ſacred hiſtory, by which they 
are rendered more intereſting than ſuch me- 
morials generally are. But the more ela- 


are commonly to be ſeen in the altar-pieces. 
Of theſe the moſt celebrated of all is the 
deſcent from the croſs, over one of the 
ſmaller altars in the cathedral, eſteemed the 
maſter-piece of Rubens, in which he has 
drawn the portraits of his three wives, Of 
| the force and harmony of colouring, the 
management of light and ſhade, and all the 
peculiar excellencies of Rubens exhibited in 
this picture, too much cannot be ſaid ;» but 
it is too well known by engravings to need 
any deſcription here. The principal altar- 
piece of St. Walburgh's church, by the ſame | 
great maſter, is equally admirable. Its ſub- 
ject is the elevation of the croſs. Nothing 
can be more animated and maſterly. Every 
muſcle of the principal figure is alive, and 
his exquiſite ſenſibility and reſignation under 
the greateſt bodily ſufferings, are repreſented 
with moſt energetic truth. This picture ia 
| .-» 2 accom- 
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ne 
accompanied by others whoſe: ſubjects are 
connected with it, and the whole forms one 
of the fineſt aſſemblages that can be ſeen. q 
Of the innumerable paintings in the ca- 
thedral, beſides the capital picture above 
mentioned, many by Rubens, and worthy 
of his pencil, claim the firſt attention; nor 
are they the only ones. The ſtory of St. 
Thomas, with ſome other pieces by Martin 


de Vos, and eſpecially the monument of the 


Vander Aa family by Cornelius de Vos, 
ſcarcely ſuffer by a compariſon with the 
works of Rubens himſelf. The altar-piece 
in the chapel of the Circumciſion, by Quintin 
Matſys, is eſteemed his maſter-piece, and 
has great merit for ſtrong and juſt expreſſion, 
though deficient in thoſe graces which charm 
us in the productions of a more advanced pe- 
riod of the Flemiſh ſchool. I enquired with 
eager curioſity after the picture of the Fallen 
Angels by Floris, to which Matſys, being in 
love with the painter's daughter, and having 
taught himſelf painting on purpoſe to obtain 
her, added a fly, or rather a huge humble-bee, 
upon the thigh of one of the angels; which 
ſurpriſed and pleaſed Floris ſo much when 

he 


CB 
he next looked at his picture, that he gave 
Matſys his daughter. This piece is in good 
preſervation e over one of the altars of the 
nave. 

In this church are ſeveral fine Pn} 
windows, and ſome good morſels of ſculp- 
ture ; eſpecially a bas-relief of children turn- 
ing the wine-preſs, on the altar of the Wine- 
coopers' Company, by Quillen ; and above - 
all, St. Sebaſtian, with two children, carved 
in wood by the ſame artiſt, in another part 

of the church. 
| The monument of Quintin Matfys near 
the weſt door is always ſhewn to ſtrangers, 
as well as the ornaments of a pump near it, 
wrought entirely with a hammer by the 
hand of that celebrated painter during his 
firſt profeſſion of a ſmith. His epitaph ſays, 


Connubialis amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem. 


The magnificent Gothic outſide of this 
cathedral is well known by Hollar's accurate 
print. I aſcended the tower as high as poſ- 
ſible, for the ſtair-caſe does not reach to near 
the top. The view from it is extenſive, and 
2 ſeveral conſiderable towns. 
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St. James's church is the moſt remarkable, 
Do to the cathedral, for its ſize and magnifi- 
cence, as well as for pictures. Here Rubens is 
buried. The altar-piece of his chapel i ison e 
of his moſt exquiſite performances. The 


ſubject a Holy Family, with St. Jerome and 


St. George; the latter his own portrait. 
Thoſe who know the works of Rubens may 
conceive ſome idea of this enchanting pic- 
ture, by imagining all the perfections of that 
inimitable painter united; thoſe who are not 
converſant with his merits, could form no 


conception of it from the moſt elaborate de- 


ſeription. His friend Gevaerts, who wrote 


his epitaph, in dwelling with ſo much com- 


placency on the ſubject of his embaſſy from 
Philip IV. to Charles I. ſeems to forget that 
there have been many ambaſſadors in the 
world, but never another Rubens. 

All the churches in Antwerp abound 
with family vaults, now rendered uſeleſs, or 
rather innoxious, by the Emperor's decree 
againſt burying in towns. Near the cathedral 
is a houſe to which every corpſe is carried, 
after the ſervice at the church has been per- 
„ Hg There * friends conſig it to per. 


ſons 
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fons appointed on purpoſe to convey: it to a 
burying-ground out of town, where prieſts 
and laymen, rich and poor, lie ſide by fide 
withoutdiſtinQion. The old burying-ground] 
inſtead of being the ſource of peſtilence and 
an object of diſguſt, is now a verdant and 


beautiful ſquare, equally healthy and orna. 


Pe: 
. Beſides the pidtures in churches, er 
has ſome good private collections · In that 
of Mr, Van Lancker, in the Place de Mer, I 
ſaw a moſt” capital picture of an Army 
plundering a country, by Wouvermans, and 
a view near Scheveling by the ſame hand; 
a fine landſcape by Both; ſeveral pieces of 
Rubens and Rembrandt, &c.—Melſrs Pilaer 
. and Beeckmans, dealers in pictures, ſhewed 
me Rembrandt's mother, by himſelf, not un- 
like'that formerly at Houghton, and a young 
man very well painted by the ſame hand. 
The former they valued at three hundred 
pounds, the latter at eighty. An artiſt 
kept in their houſe paints flowers very ad- 
mirably on glaſs, in a ſingular method. The 
colours in oil are laid on the back of the 

oh ſo that the lights muſt be done firſt ; 
E 4 | juſt 
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juſt the reverſe of ordinary painting. But I 
fear my readers will be glad to hear no more 
of painting for the preſent, ſo ſhall only beg 
leave, which perhaps had better have been done 


long ago, to refer them to Mr. Ireland's tout 


through the Low Countries, for full infor- 
mation on theſe points. 
On one of the bridges at Antec is a 


erucifix as large as en with the following 
inſcription : | 


 Effigiem Chriſti dum tramſit pronus honor : 
Nen tamen effigiem, ſed quem deſignat adora. 
That is—Henour the image of Chrift as you paſs along, 
but reſerve your devotions for Chrifthimfolf. 

This is very ſenſible ; but who can help 
remarking that the inſcription, being in 
Latin, is addreſſed to thoſe only who do 
not want ſuch advice, and not to the vulgar, 
who are moſt in danger of falling into 


idolatry ? 


CHAP, 
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BRUSSELS, AND FROM THENCE TO PARIS, 


July 24. A ToLERABLY good diligence 
took me in about ſeven hours to Bruſſels, 
through a pretty village called Conti, and 
Mechlin, a good town famous for its lace, 
and the environs of which are pleaſant. In 
a town between this place and Bruſſels is an 
immenſe houſe of correction lately built, 
capable of containing ſix hundred perſons. 
The country improved much as we ap- 
proached the place of our deſtination. We 
paſſed ſeveral very noble villas, with gardens 
in the Engliſh taſte /a Angloiſe), which are 
quite the faſhion here ; and among others the 
ſuperb country ſeat of the Governor, brother- 
in-law to the late Emperor, which I have 
ever ſince regretted not ſtopping to viſit. 
Putting up at the Hotel Rouge, by no 
means the beſt, nor indeed the worſt hotel 
in Bruſſels, I was immediately peſtered with 
4 laquais- 
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laquais-de- place, and, after I went to bed, 
by a worſe plague, thoſe troubleſome and 


diſguſting inſects from which Dutch clean- 
lineſs had hitherto preſerved me, and whoſe 
very name is obſcene in England to all but 
Londoners. At the table-d'hdte I was 
aſhamed to acknowledge as my countryman 


a talkative young man, who amuſed the ap- 
parently incredulous company with ſuch ac- 


eounts of his proweſs, that he ſeemed. to 


by his appearance one would rather have 


taken him, as parſon Adams ſays, for Hylas. 


Dr. Burtin, an eminent phyſician and na- 
turaliſt, for whom I had letters, was out of 


town; I therefore only took a haſty view of 


the principal churches, &c. the day after my 


arrival, and departed on the following noon. 
The great church is a ſtately Gothic pile, 
with ſome fine and well-preſerved painted win- 


dos. The pulpit a curious piece of carving 


in wood, brought from the Jeſuits church at 
Louvain. It repreſents Adam and Eve, with 
the Virgin, Chriſt, Angels, and other figures. 
There are many good picGures over the dif- 
ferent altars. 


The 
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- The church of the Capuchins has a dead 


Chriſt in the arms of the Virgin, with vari- 
dus other figures, by Rubens; a capital pic- 

ture, but ſomewhat faded, and an angel in 
red on one ſide has a bad effect. The altar 
of this church is furniſhed with abundance 


of rotten bones and other relicks in glafs 


caſes. The Capuchins will touch no mo- 
ney, ſo I gave a ſmall gratuity to a woman 
who was to give it to the convent, and 


in return the friars promiſed me their 


Prayers. 
The e of the a Carme- 


lites is a very fine aſſumption of the Virgin, 


by Rubens; and near it, by the ſame maſter, 


but not of equal merit, Chriſt and St. 

The palace built by the late Duke Charles 
of Lorraine is well worth ſeeing, though not 
ſo magnificent as elegant and really comfort- 
able. The inlaid floors however are remark- 


ably handſome. One room is wainſcotted 


. with coloured inlaid woods, repreſenting the 
rape of the Sabines, and other hiſtorical 
pieces, in the ſtyle of tapeſtry, with a tolerably 
good effect. The ornaments are of bronze. 


The 
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The next apartment is lined” with" japan 
arid locking glaſſes, and there is an elegant ; 
cloſet hung with tambour work on ſilk. The 
furniture rich embroidery and very good filk 
tapeſtry. There is only one manufaQory 
of tapeſtry in this town at preſent. Its pib⸗ 


ductions are held in conſiderable eſtimation. 


In the principal ſquare are ſeveral public 


buildings of great magnificence. Many of 


their external ornaments are gilt. The Hotel 
de Ville has a very elegant ſpire. The park 
is a delightful place for walking, and the 
view from the ramparts rich and extenſive. 

Bruſſels is ſaid to be an agreeable place 
for ſtrangers, It has all the gaiety and diſſipa- 
tion of a court, or rather of a watering place; 


for the great concourſe of idle ſtrangers 


makes it more reſemble the latter. 
 T obſerved ſeveral nuns of the diſſolved 


monaſteries walking about in their religious 


habits, and was told they generally perſiſted 


in wearing them, | 


July 26. The Paris diligence conveyed 
me through a fine cultivated country, with 
here and there ſome riſing ground, to Mons, 

| where 
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where we ſlept. This town ſtands. on an 
eminencc, commanding extenſiye plains. , 


| Fuly 27. Settin g out at four o'clock, _ 


| arrived by. ten at Valenciennes, famous for 


its bleaching-grounds. This being a French 
town, our baggage was examined with allthat 


troubleſome exactneſs, and that inſolence of 


office, ſo unpleaſant. to an honeſt man, and 
yet ſo inſufficient to prevent fraud. We were 
detained in this place four hours, and found 
no object of curioſity to conſole us. At length 
we reſigned ourſelves again to our rum- 

bling vehicle, and arrived early in the even- 
ing at Cambray, a place intereſting on many 
accounts; not ſo much for what is to be 
ſeen there, as for the events of which it re- 
minds us. The town is handſome and plea- 


* ſant, like ſome of the ſmaller cities in Eng- 


land, but more ſtrongly fortified. Its old 
Gothic cathedral is richly adorned; the clock 
ſingular and curious. The choir is decorated 
in a modern taſte, and ſo placed that the 
altar, rich in ſilver, and very handſome, ſtands 
immediately under the ſpire. Underneath is 
the common. vault of the Archbiſhops, and 
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their epitaphs are on tablets of black matble 
on the pillars ſurrounding the choir. Here 
lie the venerable remains of Fenelon 
but I could not find his monument, nor 
could the guide point it out to me, though 
it certainly exiſts there, and is ornamented 
With his buſt. His aſhes are mixed with 
thoſe of vulgar Archbiſhops; but the temple 
of ſuperſtition is not "worthy to. be the 
guardian of his name. 
be abbey church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
which is modern and very elegant, is chiefly 


remarkable for ſome pictures by a painter 
of Antwerp, intended to imitate bas-reliefs, | 
and thought the beſt things of their kind. 
They have too much the air of a trick. 

Some of my companions were defirous, 
in the true ftyle of French travellers, of go- 
ing to the play. We were juſt in time to 
pay our money, and ſee half a ſcene, before 5 
the A dropped. 


July 28. Leaving Cambray at four in the 
morning, which was ſtill and miſty, I eould 
not help contemplating the then ſilent unoccu- _ 

pied battlements, and ſolitary ramparts, ſo often 

9 the 
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the theatre of bloody contentions between 
peoplewho could have no poſſible inducement 
to cut one another's throats, but a laviſh 
adoption of the pride and caprice of theit 
own tyrants, How vain were the wiſh that 
theſe walls might moulder away in undiſ- 
turbed tranquillity, till the plough-ſhare and 
pruning-hook take poſſeſſion of their fite ! 
About ten we arrived at Peronne, but 
paſſed through its ſuburbs only, where we 
were again thoroughly examined, and where 
we dined at that early hour. Here every 
thing began to wear a very frenchified ap- 
pearance. Our plates, like thoſe in common 
uſe all through France, were of the ſhape 
and thickneſs of the red pans uſed in Eng- 
land to ſet under garden-pots. The falt 
ſeemed to have been mixed with an equal 
quantity of pepper, ſo abundant was the pro- 
portion of droſs. This of courſe was royal 
ſalt, and it was treaſon to hint that it was 
not the very beſt poſſible. 
Dirtineſs of ſalt, however, is but a triſſing 
public imperfection compared with dirtineſs 
of ideas and manners ; of which, alas! I too 
ow » diſcovers Rriking marks in the mot 
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poliſhed and elegant of nations, and which 
veracity will not allow me to conceal. Our 
company in the diligence conſiſted of ſeveral 
reputable people of the middle ranks of life, 
chiefly in the mercantile line, with a well-in- 
formed and literary lawyer, an elderly woman 
of genteel appearance, and a beautiful girl of 
fixteen, as innocent and unaffected as thoſe 
of my own country-women at that age who 
have never been at a boarding-ſchool. Shall 
I record, that in this company the moſt undiſ- 
guiſed and ſhocking deſcriptions were given - 
of the debaucheries of the capital, and parti- 
culars, which would ſcarcely be whiſpered in 
England, diſcuſſed with the moſt minute 
exactneſs! I cannct relate even the outlines 
for the firſt time learhed wt moi for the honour 
of both ſexes, few would believe were I to 
relate it, and ſtill fewer I hope will divine 
from my filence. If any ſhould, let them 
then go and admire the beauties of an elegant 
Pariſian eirele, h 


„ich what appetite they may.” 


How did I feel for the lovely innocent 
| who 


| "4: 
that was obliged to 1 She 
ſeemed to underſtand enough only to wiſſi 
ſhe had not heard it; while the old lady 
Joined i in the converſation; expreſſing, natu- 
rally enough, her horror at the facts, but not ; 
ſeeming at all: ſhacked. at the deinen of 
them. | 
We continued our journey avithou i inter- 


nen all chat night, and EE 
ten arriveil at Ert. a 


9 * 29. The 0 1 flat and 
e This approach to the capital is 
one of the worſt. The ſuburbs on its north 
ſidle are ill built and dirty. They have a ſtrik- 
ing reſemblance to the worſt parts of Edin- 
burgh; and every little ſhop where bread, 
beer, wine, &c. are ſold, is painted on the 
outſide with a moſt uncouth repreſentation 
of loaves, and bottles with liquor ſpouting 
From them into glaſſes, exactly as at Edin- 
alone do theſe two capitals reſemble each 
other. The ſtyle of building, at leaſt of the 
old houſes; the cuſtom of dividing one 
dne into ſeveral tenements, with one com- 
eh,, : .Þ mon 
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mon open fizircdie, is the dame in both f not 


_ to mention other» cir rs which 
might ſeem invidious to particularize, and 
which-are indeed too celebrated to need 
gence 

e 
where the gilt tables and filk furniture but 

" wther uncomfortable appearances. I attempt 
ed to dine at the table-Chote, but my ill 
ſtars obliged me to paſs through the Kitchen. 
I beg the reader's pardon for troubling 
him with theſe petty diſtreſſes. Such things 
Form the middle tints in the colouring of life, 
and have their importance in the general ef- 
fect. The impreſſions I experienced on, my 
firſt arrival at Paris were ſo unfavourable, 
that nothing could have reconciled me to 
thoughts of a lougabode there but the de- 
lightful anticipation of renewing old friend- 
-ſhips and forming new ones; of. converfitlg 
-with-perſons of congenial taſtes with my 
own ; of contemplating a new ſcene of men 
and things, and of judging for myſelf in mat- 
ters known hitherto by hearſay; only, Suicli 
nnn, reconcile one to ſleeping in la 
4 4 dungeon. 
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dungeon. Never did I experience a moment 
of ennui after the day of my arrival. I ſpent 
three months in the very ſame hotel, always 
indeed ayoiding the kitchen and table-d'hote, 
and was ſerved with the utmoſt civility and 
attention. When other amuſements failed, 


I was diverted by my oppoſite. neighbour, 


; who, before Sundays and holidays, diſplayed 


on the roof his habiliments of lilac em- 
broidered with filver, along with ſome new- 


© waſhed pieces of linen intended as a ſubſti- 


tute for a ſhirt. Whenever I was diſpoſed 


to roam abroad, every perambulation af- 
forded amuſement or information. After 
mornings ſpent among books or plants, my 
afternoons, when not otherwiſe employed, 
were devoted to a ramble in that epitome of 
all Paris, the Palais Royal, and from thence 


through the delightful gardens of the Tuille- 


ries and along the Boulevards to the gate of 


St. Denis, or perhaps to the Vauxhall dere, 
or ſome of the many theatres which ſeem 


one of the neceffaries of life to a Frenchman. 


In the fine evenings of fummer the Royal 


| Botanic Garden was much frequented, eſpeci- 
ally by the mend I was taken there the 


AA 2 evening 


; * *» 
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evening of my arrival by my good friend 
Mr. Brouſſonet, with whoſe friendfhip a 
ſtranger could want nothing in Paris, and 
whoſe benevolence T had not now to ſeek 
for the firſt time. To him and to the cele- 


brated botaniſt Mr. L'Heritier I truſted with 


full confidence for every thing that friend- 
| ſhip could expect; it were too little to 22 I 
was never diſappointed. 


And here it may not be amiſs to Sete | 


Tittle from the form of a journal. I ſhall 
therefore, in a few following chapters, com- 


prize under two or three general heads, 


what I have to ſay about Paris and its envi- 
Tons ; beginning with ſome things moſt ge- 
nerally noticed by ſtrangers; then proceeding 


to matters of ſcience ; ; reſerving miſcellaneous 
remarks till my return. Not that it is poſſi- 


ble to keep theſe ſubjects perfectly diſtinct, 


eſpecially in ſpeaking of little excurſions 


made in the neighbourhood of Paris, in. 


which I have found jt moſt convenient to 


mention at once every thing that t prede ented 
irfelf in the courſe of 1 
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© VBRSAILLES,) 8T- GERMAIN. 


Aug, 6. Spar being the belt day 
in the week for ſeeing Verſailles, Mr. Brouſ- 
ſonet accompanied me thither. The road 
was crowded with all kinds of carriages, 
and thoſe carriages with Chevaliers de St. 
Louis. We ſaw the royal family go to 
chapel, with young maids of honour paint- 
ed of a roſe colour, and old. ones crimſon. 
We ſaw the crowd adoring. their grand mo- 
narque, little thinking how ſoon that adora- 
tion would ceaſe. The king's countenance 
ſeemed-agreeable and benignant, by no means 
vered, were remarkably large and ugly, and 
he walked ill. He had ſome very fine dia- 
monds in his hat. The queen received 
company in her chamber, not having been 
P42 out 
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out of it ſince her lying-in. The king's 
brothers had nothing ftriking about them. 
Verſailles muſt undoubtedly be allowed 
the praiſe of magnificence, if not of elegance 
or claſſical taſte. The great terrace is ſuperb, 
and the view from it as fine as art could 
make a dreary barren waſte. The ſandy 
walks of the gardens, between miſerable cut 
hedges, are crowded with indifferent ſtatues, 
but deſtitute of verdure or any natural 
charms. The water-wdrks ſurpriſe by their 
magnificence and abſurdity, and tire with 
their noiſe and frequency; yet, when they 
are not playing, Verſailles is the moſt nit 
lancholy ſpot upon earth. The large lake is 
fine on account of its fize, though diifleatant 
formal. Near it are ſome tolerably natural 
| woods, but they have a 5 
or peculiarly intereſting. FLY il. SSLEDTSE:, 
The ponds produce abundance of T rp i 
natant, water caltrops, the ſpongy footſtalks 
of whoſe leaves ſupport them on the ſurface, 
and whoſe fruit is eatable, taſting like cheſ- 
nuts. This plant might be naturalized in 
our marſhland ditches, | | 
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The Orangery is very ende contains? 
ſome trees coeval with Francis I. of 4735 $6273.90 


In the Menagerie are ſeveral rare animals, 


as d very large male Rhinoceros, a fine 
Zebra, a beautiful ſpecies of Antelope from 
the Cape; alſo a Pelican and Columba criſs; 
tata Linn, with many other ſcarce birds. 
| ene viſited the celebrated Mr. le Monnier, 

firſt. phyſician to Louis XV. after whom 


Monnieria was. named, and found him in 
his garden with Meſſrs. Thouin, Dombey, 
and other botaniſts. He ſhewed us many 


fine American trees, and ſome rare oriental 
plants, as | Lepadings veſrcarium, a new Onefma, 
and a very curious new Garidella. His Her- 
barium is ſaid to be / uncommanty: valuable: 


but my time would not allow me to make 


uſe of the ende he politely gave me to 
ach ac A H ο A 


From Verſailles we paſſed by Marli to St; 


Germain-en-laye, and ſlept at the houſe ;of 
the venerable Marechal de Noailles, the old 


friend and correſpondent of Linnæus, and 


the firſt patron of the ſexual ſyſtem in 
France. His garden, rich in hardy trees 


and ſhrubs, is laid out in the Engliſh taſte, 
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corated it with a monument to Linnæus, and 
has celebrated a jubilee in his honcur. 
From the terrace before the royal palace 
of St. Germain, is an extenſive proſpect tò 
the eaſt. The ſpires of St; Denis ate ſeen 


at about four miles diſtance, and from hente 


Louis XIII. contemplated them on his death- 
bed. There, ſaid the dying monarch, 
diſguſted with the world, and diſappointed 
in his deareſt attachments, © there is my laſt 
home, to which T ſhall ſoon remove.” | 
Louis XIV. His ſon had no reliſh for con- 
templating” his own burying- place, and for 
that reaſon, it is ſaid, preferred the miſerable 


fituation 4 Verkilles 'to' thir of pat ene £2 
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Aug. 7. We viſited a gentleman who re : 
galed us at breakfaſt with the Abricots 
du Pape. This fruit, which has not yet 
been introduced into England, is about the 


ſize and colour of an Orleans plumb, but 
downy. Its flavour approaches that of an 
apricot, though more ſpirited. In the ſtreet 
Papilio Podaliriut was flying, ſo that I fee 
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. 
1d teiſt why that loft urg Bor d be 


found in England; as ſome have reported; 
but mote have doubted. It is more plenti⸗ 


ful in the ſouthern parts of: France, eſpeci- 
. the coaſts of the Mediterranean. 
After dinner we were entertained with a 
ſnooting party of the Grand Monarque in 
the foreſt of St. Germain, about a mile from 
the town. The Marechal attended the King 

on horſeback. | His Majeſty arrived about 
half paſt three in a coach, and having taken 
off his coat and blue ribband, appeared in a 
brown linen dreſs, with leather ipatter- 
daſhes. He proceeded on foot, 


LY 
followed by eight pages in blue. and white 


dreſſes made hike his own... Each of them 
Carried a fowling-piece ready loaded, and as 
ſoon as the King had fired off that in his hand, 
he took another from the page next him. 
Behind theſe pages followed ten or twelve 
Swiſs guards, with ſeveral perſons whole of- 
fice it was to attend, among others a phy- 
ſician and a ſurgeon, all on horſeback; as 
Was the Marechal de Nöailles and a few 
other perſons of rank, moſt of whom con- 

yerſed. occaſionally with the King. Some 


8 „ 
ofltheie train rin on: fta did Brouſ- 
fpectators were kev at a <onfiderable: dt. 
tance, by guards forming a ſpacious ring. 
Or the right and left of the King were per- 
fons with dogs, to raiſe the game of all kinds, 
which had been previouſly driven to this 
Sees much as poſſible. © His Majeſty kiltedi 
moſt every thing he aimed: at ſo that the 
deſtraction on enen n nen, 
great. Srttv An bag > 111 921 to, is ef 
= The King td lend eee 
derit that there were Engliſhmen i in his train, 
deſired the Marechal to acquaint them with 
Margaret Nichtslſbnr s attemqpt on the life of 
ce King öf Great Britaln, ef which he had 
juſt had an acounit by exp] adding, that 
che King hit” received nd harm; and was 
| very welk Avery polite and uſeful piece 
of ebideſcenlion; for when we returned to 
towrii that evening, all Paris was filled with 
the report of kisMajeſty's having | deen abſs- 
fordy murdefed;” © es | 
The road from St. Germain to Paris es 
_Uoſe to the great mechine which raiſes 
Water from the Seine, to ſupphy the foun- 
12 tains 
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) 
of Verſailles and Marli, and which is 
a ſtupendous piece of mechaniſm, The 
artiſt who conſtructed it was named Ranne- 
quin. It raiſes 5258 tuns of water, in 24, 
hours, to the height of 500 feet. 
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CHURCHES OF PARIS AND 1TS 
: NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


THE old church of St. Genevieve is 
chiefly remarkable for the number of votive 
pictures, and for the tomb of Clovis the firſt 

chriſtian king of France; for courteſy obliges 7. 
us to call him a chrifcan king. The new 
church now building, dedicated to the ſame 
faint &, may perhaps be more celebrated for 
containing the aſhes of Voltaire and Mira- 
beau; for, whether their memory be ho- 
noured or abhorred by poſterity, they will 
certainly not be forgotten. This new 

church is a magnificent edifice. Its portico 
is the only very beautiful piece of architec- 
ture that it was my fortune to meet with in 
Paris, except the celebrated colonnade of the 
Louvre, not indeed more celebrated than it 


Since called the Pantheon. 
5 KaAaeeſerves. 
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deſerves. The portico of St. (Genevieve 
ſeems to have been "imitated on a ſmaller 
ſale at Carlton · houſe, but its effect is there 
injured by the fcreen, rather injudicioufly 
copied from a palace at Paris. The Palais 
de Bourbon, from whence that ſcreen is 
taken, has a very ſpacious court next the 
ſtreet; the front of the houſe towards that 
court has no windows, and-is low and very 
plain, ſo that the ſcreen is there a neceſſary 
ornament, or at leaſt a ſort of artifice to 
give the building conſequence, for which the 
beautiful -portico of Carlton-houſe had no 
occaſion, 

The church of St. Sulpice, -rebuik by 
Louis XV. is almoſt as magnificent -as that 
of St. Genevieve, but not in ſo fine a taſte. 
Nothing however can be more ſtriking than 
the chapel of the Virgin behind the high al- 
tar. In a receſs behind ſome pillars which 
are above the altar of this chapel is a white 
marble figure of the Virgin, with-the infant 
Jeſus, as large as life, deſcending from Hea- 
ven on clouds, which fly before her, and 
eurl round the baſes of ſome of the columns. 
The =_— is thrown on che gent 
| 2 a behind, 


© OY” | 
hetind,: im ſuch a manner that one knows - 
not from whence it comes, and the whole 
has a moſt aſtoniſhing effect. Nor is the 
roof of this chapel leſs happily imagined. 
Several pillars ſupport a circular cornice, 
above which is a dome painted by Le Moine, 
repreſenting the heavens opened, with God 
the father and all the heavenly hoſt. This 
dome being of a much larger diameter than 
the cornice, and conſequently independent 
.of it, the eye has no fixed point by which 
it can judge of the diſtance of the plane of 
the picture; a very great advantage, almoſt 
producing a deception. 


In the nave are two ſhells. of the gigantic . 


.cockle, Chama gigantea, which an inſcrip- 
tion tells us © were preſented by the Vene- 
125 tians to Francis I. as natural curioſities 

© to ornament his palace ; but that-Louis 
1251 XV. more zealous for the glory of God, 
-< deſtined them to hold holy water here * 
which purpoſe they now ſerve; being edged 
with brafs. Thus the church had ar op- 
portunity of paying a compliment to the 
King, in return for his compliment to the 
W bar” we muſt not be ſeduced hy 


this 


\ - 
gs * 
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this" inſcription into coneſuſions reſpecting 
the comparative piety of Francis L- not 
conſiſtent with his holy zeal in burning he- 
retics ; for theſe ſhells were certainly much 
greater curioſities in his time than they were 
in that of Louis XV. whoſe church might 
have been lined with n at no very great 
1 — b 
The Waibel of Noe Rowen 33 
Gothic ſtructure, ſomewhat in the ſtyle of 
Vork Minſter, but inferior i in ſize and mag- 
nificence. From its towers, which are not. 
very high, is a good view of the town. The 
monument of the Comte d Harcourt, by 
Pigale, in one of the chapels, is worth ſeeing; 
in another is a good picture by Vanlo, of 
St. Charles Boromeo adminiſtering the ſacra- 
ment to people ſick of the plague.  .. 
he Sainte Chapelle, built by St. Louis, i is 
a much more elegant model of Gothic archj- 
tecture, and its painted windows harmonize 
- well with the building. | 4 It i is enriched with. | 
relicks, whoſe pretenſions are very great in- 
deed; but in theſe ſceptical days they would 
hardly fetch ſo much money as they did 
from tha pious king, whoſe great and good 
> qualities 


ima, lie ſtill 'unburied. Their coffins, 


40 90 
eee eee | 
deeply lament them. One viſits with dif- 
ferent ſenſations the church of the Engliſh 
unfortunate James II. and of his daughter- 


cloth of filver, are accompanied with a buſt 
3 king caſt from his dead body in wax. 
He expreſsly defired that his aſhes might 
"Ke here in Rate, till his victorious ſon 
ſhould tranſport them to England, to mix 
with thoſe of his forefathers. But here 
they ſtill remain, and probably will con- 
| tinue. So deplorable a ne foltened 

my contempt into pity. 1 
Every lover k dhe arts aid eme | 
with peculiar pleafure the monument of 
Cardinal de Richlieu, in the church of the 
Sorbonne, one of the fineſt pieces of modern- 
ſculpture” out of Italy. The form of the 
whole maſs is very good. The figure at 
che feet is perhaps the beſt, That of Reli- 
gion ſupporting the Cardinal is ſaid to be a 
Portrait of his 'niece. The countenance is 
hangiome, 


4 #2) 

handſome, but has chat haughty, forbidding, 
| Intolerant look, which, catholic painters and 
ſculptors too often give their figures of Re- 
ligion ; and by which we thay know more 
certainly than by all the writings and declara- 
tions in the world, what ideas many catholics 
have of religion, as well as what notions 
thoſe who order and ſuperintend theſe works 
wiſh them to have, I viſited this monu- 
ment with undiminiſhed pleaſure after my 
return from Italy. A white marble crucifix 


over the high altar has likewiſe great 
merit, 


The church of: St, 3 of che 
moſt elegant Gothic buildings in Paris, con- 
tains the tomb of a far more worthy miniſter 
than Richlieu, the great Colbert. His 
figure, well executed, and accompanied by 
two angels, is kneeling on a black marble 
farcophagus. Near the. great door of the 
ſame church is an inſcription which I could 
not help copying, eſpecially on account of 
the ſpirited pallage (here printed in Italics) 
celebrated by 1 in bis Tablean de 
Faris. 8 
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Ss. 5 
Fraticvin de Chevert 1 
4 eee de Fordre 3 
Chevalier de Paigle blanc de Pologne, 
Gouverneur de Givet et Charlemont, 
Lieutenant-general des atmees du Rol. 
Sans ayeur, ſans fortune, ſans appu , 
orphelin des Lenfan ce, 
eo il entra au ſervice a lage de XI ans, 
A s'cleva.malgre Venvie a force de merite, 5 
et r grade fut le prix G une action d eclat; 1 
2 lie feule titre de Marethal de France © 
= enangqui, non pas @ ſa.gloire, | 
mais à Pexemple de ceux: qui le 
prendront pour modele. . 
1 etoit ne à Verdun ſur Meuſe le 2 Fevrier 7695, i 
F mourut A Paris le 24 Janvier 1369. 
Frier Dieu pour le * de ſon n 


The celebrated antiquary Count Caylus i 16 
buried in the church of St. Germain, under 
a ſmall antique ſarcophagus of red porphyry, 
which could not have been better applied. 

In the church of the -bare-footed Carme- 
ites, among ſeveral other good pictures, is 
the famous Magdalen, the maſter-piece of 
Le Brun; and which is a portrait of the 
Ducheſs de la Valiere, t the only diſintereſted 
miſtreſs of Louis XIV, who, like Epheſtion, 
was attached to the man and not to the 
| 1 king. 
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King. She no ſooner perceived her influ- 
ence to be on the decline, than ſhe retired to 
this convent, giving herſelf entirely up to an 
oſtentatious, but apparently ſincere repent- 
ance; now perpetuated by the picture above 
mentionell, which ſerves as an altar- piece to 
à little chapel. Directly before it is a very 
ſpirited monumental ſtatue of an old lawyer 
in his gown, kneeling in the utmoſt fervour 
of devotion to the beautiful Magdalen ; but 
his devotion ſeems ſo much of the courtly 
kind, that one cannot poſſibly forget it is the 
king's miſtreſs he is kneeling to, and this 
idea turns the whole into burleſque. 

The church of the Celeſtins, near the 
Arſenal, contains ſeveral curious monuments 
in the Chapelle d Orleans. Here, in a gilt 
urn, ſupported by white marble ſtatues of 
the three Graces in a fine taſte, are the hearts 
of Henry II. and his queen Catharine of 
Medicis ; and near them, in another urn on 
the top of a column, thoſe of Francis II. and 
Charles IX. It would have been more kind 
to the memory of the execrable Catharine 
and Charles to have endeavoured to bury 
their hearts in oblivion. | 

9 The 
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The Hotel des Invalids, and eſpecially. i its. 
we which I did not viſit till my return 


from Italy, is one of the moſt noble things 
in Paris. Behind the high. altar is a large 
ſpace under the great dome, with a chapel at 
each corner; the whole paved and decorated 
with ſine marbles, and furniſhed with paint- 
ings and ſculpture, quite in the ſtyle of an 
Italian church, and extremely well kept. 
Foreign churches have generally the advan- 
tage of our Engliſh ones in cleanlineſs; the 
difference between Weſtminſter Abbey and 
that of St. Denis in this reſpect is very ſtrik- 
ing. With this celebrated repoſitory of 

fainted bones and royal duſt, I ſhall finiſh 
my remarks on Pariſian churches, + 3 

The little town of St. Denis and its Abbey 

are about four miles from the capital, on the 
Engliſh road. A fine avenue of trees leads 
to them, near which are ſeveral handſome 
croſſes to mark the places where Philip III. 
ſon and ſucceſſor of St. Louis, occaſionall y 
reſted, when he carried his father's bones to 
be interred at St. Denis, Theſe croſſes very 
much reſemble thoſe at Waltham and North- 


ampton, 


( $5 ) | 
ampton, erected about the ſame time by « ou? 
Edward I. 
The Abbey Church is very "handſome; 
its windows richly painted. The fineſt mo- 
numents are thoſe of Louis XII. Francis I. 
and Henry II.; under which laſt are buried 
all his ebene but worthleſs offspring, in 
whom the race of Valois ſo unpropitiouſly 
concluded. Catharine of Medicis, likewiſe 
buried here, intended to have built, adjoining 
to the church, a circular chapel, after a de- 
ſign of the moſt conſummate elegance, in 
the centre of which this tomb was to have 
been placed. The deſign of the whole, as 
well as of the other two monuments, may be 
ſeen in Felibien's Hiſtory of the Abbey. 
Many precious marbles, collected for this 
edifice, remaining unemployed, Louis XIII. 
granted them to his mother Mary of Medi- 
cis, to adorn her palace of the Luxembourg. 
In vain did the monks remonſtrate againſt 
this violation of all human and divine right: 
they were ſilenced by a lettre de cachet. 
The figures on theſe three monuments are 
very finely executed, but the deſign of fome 


wer them is very 5 _ * 
J G 3 
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the kings and queens. in marble, as large as 
life, lying dead ; their limbs and features i in 
ghaſtly diſorder ; their bodies as if having 
been opened for extracting the bowels, and 
chen ſewn up; there is ſcarcely any drapery 
about them. The bas-reliefs on the tomb 
of Francis I. are exquiſite, repreſenting 
battles. It were too invidious to have 
looked for that of Pavia. 

I be figures on the older 8 are e chiefly 
of alabaſter or white marble, robed in the 
uſual. formal ſtyle; certainly much more 

decent, if not ſo Preralgue as thoſe I have 
Juſt deſcribed, | 
Here is a ſuperb 8 for the Vi. 
count de Turenne, a tribute of the imper- 
fect gratitude of Louis XIV. That little 
great man, it is ſaid, after haying | in the firſt 
moment of enthuſiaſm given orders for a 
ſumptuous funeral and monument for his 
illuſtrious general, was mean enough, from 
paltry jealouſy and envy, to withhold the 
epitaph, becauſe one which had been com- 
- poſed ſeemed to interfere with his own glory. 
From the ſame motives, he ordered the pre- 
face to a ſine hiſtory of all his own medals 
575 5 to- 
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| to be cancelled, becauſe the writer had com- 
plimented the engravers and other artiſts 
employed in the work. That book,” ſaid 
Louis, ſhall contain the praiſe of nobody 
but myſelf.” Yet Frenchmen far this laſt 
century have been ſo much at a loſs for ſome- 
ching to beſtow their loyalty upon, that they 
have. been reduced to the ahſect neceſſity of 
calling this man great! It is high time their 
eyes ſhould be opened, and it muſt be con- 
eſſed chey are now no longer i in the dark 
on this ſubject. Happy will it be if they 
know how to value a well-meaning king, 
and can make his virtues beneficial to the 
Nate*. 
he reader has been al along perhaps 
expecting to hear of ſome tranſcendent 
effort of genius at the tomb of Henry IV. ; 
but while ſome of the moſt infernal — 
ants that ever diſgraced a human form, are 
commemorated with every proſtituted ho- 
nour that ſlaves could invent, and even 


Sante Er. . eite in li, epiuph, with 


2 o It will eaſily be ee at what time this pag 
was written, now alas but too vain 1 : 
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"moſt peculiar effrontery, o optimus & e, 
Pprincepe; the only monument of the good 
and great Henry has always been in thie 
heart of every true Frenchman. Little 
could it have been imagined, that the gra- 
titude with which the memory of 'this 
; prince has been cheriſhed by his country- 
men, ſhould be turned to their reproach, 
and that too in a work which ſhould 
appear in Engliſh, In the ſepulchre of the 
Bourbons, among other deſcendants of 
Henry IV. repoſes Henrietta Maria, wer 
of Charles I. as well as her daughter the 
Ducheſs of Orleans, the cauſe of whoſe pre- 
mature death ftill continues obſcure, like 
that of many other royal perſonages, | We 
eyery where meet with ſome wreck or ſome 
melancholy monument of the Stuart family. 
The Scots college at Paris is the repolitory 
of ſeveral affecting relics of the celebrated 
and unfortunate Mary as a manuſcript 
miſſal, finely illuminated, which ſhe uſed on 
the ſcaffold; her will, to which was never 
paid the ſmalleſt attention; and many of her 
public acts and private letters, Among 
the latter is one written on the death of her 
uncle, 


(%) 
uncle, the famous Cardinal of Lorraine, in 
1574, the writing of which is in many 
places blotted with her tearz. Here are alſo 
| ſeveral original letters of her ſon James L 
and his queen, as well as of Charles I. 
and II. and James II. In thoſe of Charles I. 
particularly in one addreſſed to his ſons, 
recommending them a tutor, the ſtyle of an 
accompliſhed gentleman,' and the dignified 
tenderneſs of a father, are very conſpicuous; 
nor did this prince diſdain to write a 
good hand: 1 was indebted for the bedr of 
theſe curioſities to the favour of the Abbẽ 
Gotdon, principal of the college. Cn A 
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Ax 3 to Chang and. Ermenon- 
ville ought not to be neglected by any 
traveller to Paris, as both places are ver 
intereſting, and ſerve admirably as foils to 
each other. I ſet out on this little tour 
September 17th, i in company with an Eng- 
lihman, Mr. A. and cannot but remember 
it with the more pleaſure, as having afforded 
me an opportunity of cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of an amiable and ſenſible man, 
of whom I might otherwiſe perhaps have 
known leſs. 

Chantilly is a little more than 20 miles 
from Paris on the Engliſh road, We found 
there a comfortable inn and very civil Eng- 
liſh hoſteſs, and arriving about five o'clock 
could not refrain from viſiting a part of 
the Prince of Conde's fine ſeat that evening. 
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ns ſtyle of Chatſworth, 
or rather more antique. The parterre diſ- 
poſed in formal walks and flower-beds, with 
- ſeveral jets- d eau and other water- works con- 
ſtantly playing. The houſe moated, and 
amongſt the moſt pleaſing things about it 
are, or rather were, the immenſe ſhoals of 
very large carp, © ſilvered o'er with age, like 
ſilver fiſh, and perfectly tame, ſo that when 
any paſſengers approached their watry habi- 
tation, they uſed to come to the ſhore in 
ſuch numbers as to heave each other out of 
che water, begging for bread, of which a 
quantity was always kept at hand on purpoſe 
to feed them. They would even allow 
themſelves to be handled. 

The menagerie is large and well ſtocked 
with gold and- ſilver pheaſants, but no very 
rare birds, except indeed two curious varieties 
of the common fowl ; one the negro breed, 
whoſe ſkins are quite black, and whoſe hiſ- 
_ tory, if well examined, might perhaps throw 
light on the varieties of our own ſpecies ; 
the other a race of fowls without any feathers 
except in their wings and tails, the reſt of the 

_body being clothed with fine down only, like 
powder 


1 1 
powder pus. They were brought from 
Bruſſels, and have been reported to have 

been procured by the late Pririce Charles of 
Lorraine, by means of à hen and a rabbit. 
But this is in the higheſt degree improbable; 
if not impoſſible, and the keepers aſſured 
me the breed was conſtant. Indeed we ſaw | 
many young ones. 

The dairy is a cool Gate" room ith 
water carried round its inſide, and thrown 
prettily in little caſcades over china veſſels. | 
TRE the a ſometimes 8 


Sept. 18. We RAVE our ns ; 
early, having much to ſee, but on the outſet 
were diſappointed ; for the firſt thing ſhewn 
to ſtrangers is the houſe of the Duke d' An- 
guien, fon of the prince, a very long range 
of ſmall uniform ill-furniſhed apartments, 
juſt like an inn, and not at all worth the 
. pains of walking through. Near it is 4 
Sylvie, a kind of labyrinth, with a temple 
in the middle, and juſt by are a W 
houſe and little garden. 551 

We went through ſome bb to the 
Hamean, a little artificial village, if I may be 


allowed : 
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allowed the term, ſituated in a moſt romantie 
{pot, with water about it. This hameau | 
conſiſts of an apparent barn, cottage, and 
other thatched buildings, and near them a 
water-mill, a well and an orchard, But the 
Aranger 1 is ſurpriſed to find theſe ruſtic build- 
ings conſiſt of ball-rooms ſumptuouſly ſitted 
up, nor is this ſurpriſe of the agreeable kind. 
I never was leſs pleaſed with ſilk and tinſel 
fringe. It is juſt like meeting with a pretty 
milk-maid ſome fine evening in ſummer ; 
and on a near approach finding her painted 
and perfumed, -  _ 
From hence we procceded to the Chateau, 
built in a pentagonal form, with a tower at 
each angle, and a court in the centre; yet not 
one of the gloomy kind of old caſtles, Be- 
fore the principal entrance is an equeſtrian 
| ſtatue ® of the laſt Conftable de Montmo- | 
rency, one of the many who are ſaid to have 
made an impreſſion on che ſuſceptible heart 
of Mary queen of Scots. 
This palace conſiſts of a great number 
of rooms, with nothing very remarkable 


Since, I believe, deſtroyed.  _ 
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Henry IV. caſt from his body a very few 
hours after his deceaſe. 'The countenance 


is extremely melancholy, much more ſo than 
one would expect, conſidering the ſudden- 


neſs of his death, and cannot be contempla- 
ted withour extreme compaſſion. 7 
Here are ſeveral pictures relating to the 
Hiſtory of the great Condé, eſpecially one 
in which is great allegorical parade 'of his 
penitence for having been in arms againſt | 
his ſovereign, Louis XIV. or rather againft 
that ſovereign's worthleſs miniſtry. He 


| Tpent the latter part of his life in literary 
tranquillity at Chantilly, and afſembled about 


him the moſt eminent wits and poets of his 
time. He even made a little muſeum of 
natural hiſtory, which {till exiſts, but it is 


poor, and in bad condition. 


The altar-piece of the chapel, an aſcen- 
e 71 te rep in mez- 


zotinto. 


We next viſited the Iſle LP Aion, for- 


mally cut into alleys, bordered with treillage, 


and furniſhed with various bowers or cabinets 


— 4. verdure, in which are tables for playing at 


7 different 
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different games, a ſwing, a ſee-ſaw board, 
&. but nothing that recalls any idea of 
love. There is however a ſtatue of the god, 
in ſomewhat an unuſual but not ill-judged 
ſtyle. ' He is repreſented as a little naked 
boy, without darts or wings, holding a flam- 


ing heart. On the pedeftal are : the following 
beautiful 82 | 


1 « N'offrant "Pi coeur A inked, 
© Nud comme la Verite, 
Sans armes comme Finnocence, 
© Sans ailles comme la Conſtance, 
Tel fut “Amour dans le ſiecle d'or. 
On ne le trouve plus, quoiqu'on le cherche encore.” 


The temple of Venus, at the extremity 
of this iſland, is a pleaſant ſummer-houſe, 
furniſhed all round the inſide with a num- 
ber of little jets-d eau under glaſs bells. 

Not far off is an elegant little theatre, 
richly ornamented. The back part of che 
ſtage can be laid open, ſo as to preſent a real 
caſcade, between which and the building is 
a ſpace large enough to allow of horſes and 
dogs beingintroduced; ſometimes done when 
the Partie de Chaſſe q Henri I. is acted. 


The 


The Prince of Conde _— has often per- 
formed onthis ſtage, xhich is a much ſafer one, 
if leſs glorious, than that on which ſo many 
8 of his anceſtors have diſtinguiſhed. themſelves, | 


Yet I think the armory juſt at hand, con- 


taining many trophies . of his forefathers, 
muft now and then have; raiſed an BPH 


ing reflection in his Wind 11 it 1 
HFere is an office where ſtrangers pay the 
Jum of three fthillings ſterling, for leave to 


fee every part of the houſe and gardens. 
Nevertheleſs, it is uſual to make ſome little 


Tecompence belides to thoſe who ſhew the 
different places. 

The ſtables are uncommonly 9 

Our road to Ermenonville, about eight 


miles diſtant, lay through the foreſt of Chan- 


tilly. There is ſomething very fine in the 


twelve great alleys, each above two miles 


long, meeting in a large circular opening in 


the centre of this foreft. We were obliged 


to hæve a guide along this ſolitary and little- 
frequented roail, in which we ſaw ſcarcely 
any ſigns of inhabitants, except A whit 
| . near n N our ne. 
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About duſk we arrived at the town of 
Bemme, and put up at a little inn, 
which we found by an inſcription had been 
honoured with the preſence of the late Em- 
peror Joſeph II. and the King of Sweden; 


both came here p- errand-2s ous- 
OS 


W abs 5 
It is ſcarcely ne | infortthe reader 
hat dig hö the place to bh Jean Jacques 
Rouſſeau retired to end his days, near his 
illuſtrious friend the Marquis de Girardin. 
He lived ſix weeks only after he was finally 
ſettled here. Our landlord, who knew him 
well, and Tpoke of him with great regard, 
told us he met him on the morning of his 
ith,” botanizing in a field near the village. 
He complained of having had a fleepleſs - - 
night from the head-ach. This was about 
ſeven o'clock, and before ten he was dead. 
His widow gave this man his ſnuff-box, and 
the very wooden ſhoes, topped with ſtraw, 
which he wore to protect his feet from the 
dew, and which he had on at his death. 
'Two admirers of Rouſſeau, one of them at 
leaſt, an eccleſiaſtic, have written very flat- 
_ tering inſcriptions on theſe relicks. 
Vox. I. H Sept. 


co ) 


Sept. 19. we proceeded fill of apa 
tion to viſit the celebrated gardens of the 
Marquis de Girardin, who has in the diſpo- 


al of them ſheywn great taſte and judgment, 
in what is called the Engliſh ſtyle of gar- 
dening. Indeed this gentleman ſeems an 
enthuſiaſt in Engliſh literature, as well as 
Engliſh gardening; for this romantic ſpot 
abounds with quotations and memorials of 
ſeveral of our moſt eminent writers, and we 
were told he made very Ang viſits to 
London. 

Theſe gardens conſiſt of about 800 acres: 
they have often been profeſſedly and minutely 
deſcribed, fo that I ſhall only give a ſketch 
of what made the greateſt impreſſion upon 
us. We were attended by a very intelligent 
and obliging Scotch gardener, who had lived 
here about two years, and who has acquired 
great praĩſe by his management of the lawns; 
for he aſſured us, and indeed what we ſaw 
confirmed it, that the ſuperior beauty of our 
Britiſh graſs-plats to thoſe of other countries, 
is principally owing to ene. n | 
to ſoil or climate. 

* e 1 large Ades Ps 
Wet 7 ich 


which the great lake empties itſelf oppoſite 
to the ſouth front of the houſe. A very 
wild path by the ſide of the lake led us 
through a wood, where are ſeveral inſcrip- 
tions in Engliſh, French, or Latin, all which 
have been publiſhed, A boat conveyed us 
to the ifle of Poplars, the repoſitory of the 
remains of Roufſeau. His tomb, of white 
None, is of an elegant form, and emboſomed 
in a grove of thoſe trees, On one ſide of 
it is inferibed, 


Hamme de la Nature de la Ferite.” 


On the other are ſome ſculptures repreſent- 
ing Nature and Truth, and a mother reading 
Emilius, with her children about her. Above 
is. another inſcription, Vitam impendere 
vero; the favourite motto of Rouſſeau. 
His body we were told was incloſed within 
in lead. A tomb of another form was ori- 
ginally erected, but the Marquis changed it 
for this. It was impoſſible to contemplate 
this menument without various reflections 
.and emotions. Many people may wonder 
that I ſhould bring away a little portion of 
| . moſs 
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moſs from its top; but I knew ſome gentle 
minds in England to whom ſuch a relick 
would not be unacceptable, and I thought, 
with ſecret ſatisfaction, that the - manes of 
Rouſſeau, if conſcious, would not be of 
fended. 4 

From this iſland we 2 diſcern _ 
in which is a leſſer monument, over the 
grave of a German artiſt named Myers, who 
taught the Marquis's children drawing, and, 
being a proteſtant, could not be buried in 
holy ground ; fo that in this inſtance, as in 
many others, humanity. puts what 1 is called 
religion to the bluſh. 

It was the expreſs deſire of Rouſſeau * 
be buried in this garden, in which he was. 
ſurely more conſiſtent than Voltaire, who, 
after his undiſguiſed attacks upon every 
thing either really or imaginarily ſacred, was 
by the indulgence of grudging and inſolent 
E ſneakingly, and with maimed 
rites,” interred in a church-yard. 8 

On the ſhore, at the landing- place, are 
ſome inſcriptions in memory of Rouſſeau; 
and not far off, in the plantation, others in 
honour of Thomſon and Shenſtone. A 

= _ littly 
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litle-farther on ſtands one of the moſt ro- 


mantic hermitages I have ſeen, and near it 


the Temple of Modern Philoſophy. 


This is an unfiniſbed building, very hap- 
pily imagined, Each of the eight pillars ' 
already erected is marked with ſome diſ- 


tinguiſhed name, attended with a character- 


iſtic word, thus: Rouſſeau, naturam ; Voltaire, 
ridiculum ; Franklin, fulmen ; Prieſtley, 
atrem ; Newton, lucem; Des Cartes, nil in 
rebus inane. 


Poor Dr. Prieſtley ! he who erected this 


+ pillar would ſcarcely, though a catholic, have 


aſſiſted to deſtroy thy habitation, and ruin 
thy hive of literary treaſures, intended for 
the uſe of all mankind ! nor would he per- 


haps have exulted at the miſtaken zeal of 
thoſe who did. 


On an unfiniſhed pillar is engraved 


„ 9uis hanc perficiet ?” 


From theſe monuments of the * 
Philanthropy of the owner of theſe gardens, 
we came to no leſs pleaſing, though different, 
proofs of the amiableneſs af his heart: We 
were conducted to ſome. ſimple wooden 
W near ſeveral very fine umbrageous 


3 trees, 
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trees, where the neighbouring peaſants amuſe 
themſelves every Sunday with muſic and 
dancing, at which little feſtivals the Marquis 
and his family are often preſent. Our preſ- 
byterian conductor told us, his lady having 
always miſſed him at theſe ſports, and hav- 
ing learned that he abſented himſelf on ac- 
count of ſcruples of conſcience, had occa- 
fionally appointed the fame amuſements on 
other days, on which he could Join them 

without reluctance, 
We now began to leave the thicker parts 
of the wood, and ſoon arrived at an elevated 
ſpot, from whence we enjoyed at leiſure a 
very fine and extenſive proſpect, from a ſeat 
under a wide-ſpreading elm, inſcribed by 

the Marquis as follows : 


6 8 . 
a regu ma foi 


Deſcending the hill w another fasst ef 
water, we preſently artived at a hill of a 
different kind ; rude and heathy, full of 
rugged rocks, and clothed with juniper, 
bitch, and heath, like the Highlands of 


Scotland, Wandering along through ſcenes 
| where 


— 
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where even Salvator Roſa might have TO 
hints of wildneſs, we found a rock with two 
Italian inſcriptions, which guided us to an- 
other rock in a moſt enchanting ſituation, on 
which is engraved, by the hand of Rouſſeau, 
and with his own knife, Julie. 
| This indeed is claffic ground. We could 

| ſcarcely tear ourſelves from it; but we were 
ſummoned to another place, no leſs attractive, 
called the Hut of Rouſſeau; a ruſtic edifice 

on the brow of a hill, commanding a deli- 
cious landſcape, and furniſhed with a wooden 
table and chair of the moſt ſimple figure. 
Within this hut, where, it is faid, Rouſſeau 
often, nobly penſive, ſat and thought, is 
written, 


OM Jean Jacques ef? immorteli- 


That the intelligent obſerver of nature 
may have a juſt conception of the magnifi- 
eent ſcale of theſe gardens; and that he may 
be well ſatisfied they are no paltry unnatu- 
ral jumble of grottoes and roc work, and 
< plantations raiſed in a garden pot; I ſhall 
give a moſt decifive proof of their genuine 
OO." in truly faying, that even a *bomnilt 

H 4 | would 
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would here almoſt think himſelf on the Alps.- 
The rocks and craggs are covered with a 
profuſion of the rareſt moſſes and Lichens, 
which for the moſt part ſhun the haunts of. 
men, and flouriſh only in the pureſt air and 
moſt alpine ſtations. Among others I ga- 
thered the true Lichen deuſtus of Linnæus, 
figured in Vaillant, not that of Dillenius, 
tab. 20. fig. 117. which is polyrhizos, and 

poſſibly alſo velleus, of Linnæus. It grew 
| abundantly juſt below Rouſſeau's hut, nor 
did I ever find it in any other place. 
From hence we again deſcended into the 
valley, and after traverſing ſome delightful 
groves and meadows, crofſed the water in 
a boat, and came to the tower of the fair 
Gabrielle d'Eftr&es, the favourite miſtreſs of 
Henry IV. This is a Gothic building, con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral pretty little rooms, and fur- 
niſhed with Gothic inſcriptions. Here is 
preſerved the very armour which belonged 
to a faithful follower of Henry IV. who, 
paſſing two days after the murder of that 
prince through the rie de la ferronerie where 
it happened, fell down in an agony of grief 
and died the next day. This garden is ſaid 
| 2:5 T9 to 
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to 3 been the firſt place of n be- 
tween Henry and the fair Gabrielle, which 


occaſioned the building of this tower. From 
it the vineyard appears in view, and MAE 
charming ſcenes. | 


We next viſited the garden of Jean 


Jacques; a ſweet ſequeſtered ſpot, where, 


ſays an inſcription, he uſed to come to ad- 
« mire nature, to feed his favourite birds, 


and play with the Marquis's children.“ 


Adjoining is a. houſe which was building 


for him when he died; and at a little diſ- 
tance another edifice, in which it was at 
firſt deſigned to have depoſited his remains. 
Aſter viſiting the grotto, and ſome other 
very beautiful places in the ſame natural and 


ſimple ſtyle of ornament, we arrived at the 


north front of the houſe, and our enchanting 
ramble was at an end. 
From Ermenonville we went to Pleſſis * 
belle vüe, a village at about two miles diſ- 
tance in the way to Paris, in order to 
pay a viſit to the widow of Jean Jacques, 
his celebrated Thereſa. We had doubts 


about viſiting her, fearing leſt we might 
ſee ſomething, about her to leſſen our 


venera- 
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Mates for her huſband. The _ 
however, was far otherwiſe, © 
We found her in a neat cottage, in a 
linen dreſs like that of her neighbours, and 
ſhe wore a ſmall. gold croſs on her breaſt. 
Her perſon appeared rather low, not much 
reſembling her portrait in the French print 
of her huſband's laſt moments. Her coun- 
tenance was ſenſible and ſtriking; her man- 
ners thoſe of a gentlewoman, and which 
expreſſed a mind ſcarcely unworthy to be 
the companion of Rouffeau. She is accuſ- 
tomed to ſee viſiters of curioſity, and her 
reception of us was polite and eaſy. She 
received our expreſſions of efteem for her 
huſband in the moſt becoming and engaging 
manner, and anſwered with great readineſs 
ſuch enquiries as we thought proper to make. 
From her I learned the eder particu- 
d 

The character of Julia, after her marriage, 
was drawn from Madame Boy-de-la-Tour 
of Lyons, an intimate friend of Rouſſeau 
and herſelf, to whom they generally made a 
long viſit every year, and who is ſtill living. 
But the ſtory of the Nouvelle Heloife has 

nothing g 


E 

nothing to do with this lady's hiſtory. How 
far that was founded in truth, and who were 
the characters, were ſecrets in the breaſt of 
its author. Neither did any of the ſcenes 
deſcribed in that celebrated novel paſs at 
Ermenonville, as ſome have reported, The 
Confeſſions, Mrs. Rouſſeau afſured me, were 
all written by her huſband, and publiſhed 
by her after his death. She entruſted the 
manuſcript to the Marquis de Girardin, who 
expunged ſome private anecdotes, and ſome 
names of people ſtill living; not entirely 
with her approbation, as ſhe would have 
publiſhed it juſt as it was left by the au- 
thor. Surely the warmeſt admirer of Rouſe 


ſeau muſt regret that this work was ever 


publiſhed at all; for what can be the effect 


of an exhibition of every failing, every 


wayward thought, of a character in many 
reſpects eminently virtuous ; except that the 
bad may from thence take occaſion to decry 


all virtue as mere outward ſhew, and even 


thoſe who are leſs abandoned may lull their 
conſciences with the ſoothing reflection that 
they are perhaps as good as the reſt of the 
world. Nothing probably can have done 

much 
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much more harm to the cauſe of religion, 
for inſtance, than the minute diſplay that 

has been made of the abject ſuperſtition and 
miſerable deſpondency of Dr. Samuel John- 
ſon, one of the beſt- meaning, but moſt pre- 
judiced of men; who ſeems to have thought 
a perſon could have no religion at all, who 
« was not of the church of Rome, or was 
& not of the church of England“. If ſuch 
ſentiments were the genuine fruits of reli- 
gion, they would go farther than all the 
boaſted efforts of wits and ſceptics againſt 
the ſuperintendance of a beneficent Provi- 
dence. Yet this good man has been inju- 
diciouſly held up as a model of piety; and 
thus the world are made to believe, that all 
who pretend to any devotion are as con- 
tracted and uncomfortable in their notions 
as he was in his. Some late writers have 
introduced the ſame kind of ſourneſs into 
politics, to the great injury of their cauſe. 
Mrs. Rouſſeau ſhewed us a plaſter buſt 
of her huſband, caſt from his face a few. 
hours after death, and which ſhe thinks . 


* „Lite of Milton, p. 259. 1 
Aa per- 
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a perfect idea e This is by far the 
moſt pleaſing portrait of Rouſſeau I ever 
ſaw. The ſenſibility, and yet tranquillity of 
the countenance is charming; and the 
mouth one of the moſt expreſſive 1 ever 

aw. I ſhould think it as difficult to draw 
as that famous ſtatue ſo admired by Michael 
Angelo, the muſcles of which, when accu- 
oy: ftudied, ſeem in motion. 


We were told at Ermenonville, that tile 


Aber of Rouſſeau has a penſion of fifty 
pounds a- year from the King of Great 
Britain; an anecdote I have not heard con- 
firmed, and for the truth of which I cannot 
vouch. She appears to have been younger 
than her huſband, and ſeems likely ſtill to 
live many years. We learned, on our re- 
turn to Paris, that her notions of delicacy not 
being always ſo romantic as his, they were 
once very near parting, for a cauſe of diſ- 
pute not the moſt uſual between man and 
wife. It is well known this celebrated man 
had always a violent averſion to receiving 
preſents, except from very ſelect friends, 
even when in the greateſt want; and this 
conduct occaſioned him to be reckoned a 

i madman 
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madman by the bulk of mankind, at the 


ſame time that it raiſed him up a great 
number of moſt inveterate enemies, among 
thoſe who believed him perfectly in his 
ſenſes. His wife, leſs ſcrupulous, thought 
there was no harm in receiving a morſel of 
bread from any body, when they were both 
Juſt ſtarving; and, leſt her huſband's feelings 
ſhould ſuffer, ſhe did not let him know 
from whence their ſupport came: Un- 
luckily however for both, he diſcovered the 
deception, and confidered it as a 11 
| me againſt his honour. 

With reſpect to the character of 1 
Gian himſelf, about which the opinion of 
the world is ſo much divided, I have found 
it improve on a near examination. Every 
one who knew him ſpeaks of him with the 
moſt affectionate eſteem, as the moſt friend- 

ly, unaffeQed and modeſt of men, and the 
moſt unaſſuming in converſation. Enthu- 
ſiaſtically fond of the ſtudy of nature, and 
of Linnæus, as the beſt jnterpreter of her 
works, he was always warmly attached to 
thoſe who agreed with him in this taſte, 
The amiable and accompliſhed lady to whom 


Cram} 
his Letters on Botany were addreſſed, con- 
curs1n this account, and holds his memory 
in the higheft veneration. I have ventured 
to afk her opinion upon ſome unaccountable 
actions in his life, and eſpecially about thoſe 
miſanthropic horrors and ſuſpicions which 
embittered his latter days. She ſeemed to 
think the laſt not entirely groundleſs; but 
ſtill, for the moſt part, to be attributed to 2 
ſomething not quite right in his mind, for 
Which he was to be pitied, not cenſured. 
Her charming daughter ſhewed me a collec- 
tion of dried plants made and preſented to 


her by Rouſſeau, neatly paſted on ſmall 


writing paper, and accompanied with their 
Linnzan names and other particulars. Bo- 
tany ſeems to have been his moſt favourite 
_ amuſement in the latter part of life; and 
his feelings, with reſpe& to this purſuit, are 
expreſſed with that energy and grace fo 
peculiarly his own, in his letter to Linnæus, 
Publiſhed in the Journal de Paris > the ori- 
ginal of which I preſerve as an ineſtimable 

I need offer no apology to the candid and 
well-informed reader for this minuteneſs of 


- anecdote, 


i 
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-anecdote concerning ſo celebrated a charac. | 
ter. Thoſe who have only partial notions 
of Rouſſeau, may perhaps wonder to hear 
that his memory is cheriſhed by any 'well- 
diſpoſed minds. To ſuch I beg leave to 
obſerve, that I hold in a very ſubordinate 
light that beauty of ſtyle and language, thoſe 
golden paſſages, which will ever immortalize 
his writings; and a faint reſemblance of 
Which 1 is the only merit of ſome of his ene- 
mies. I reſpect him as a writer eminendly 
favourable on the whole to the intereſts of 
humanity, reaſon, and religion. Wherever 
he goes counter to any of theſe, I as freely 
diſſent from him; but do not on that account 
throw all his works into the fire. As the 
beſt and moſt religious people of my ac- 
quaintance are among his warmeſt admirers, 

I may perhaps be biaſſed in my judgment; 
but it is certai2ly more amiable to be miſled. 
by the fair parts of a character, than to make 
its imperfections a pretence for not admiring 
or profiting by its beauties. Nor can any de- 

fects or inconſiſtencies in the private charac- 
ter of Rouſſeau, deprecĩate the refined moral 

| and — principles with which his works 

| \ abound. 


* 


. 

Abound. Truth is truth wherever it comes — 
from. No imperfections of humanity can 
diſeredit a noble cauſe; and it would be 
madneſs to reject Chriſtianity, for inſtance, 
either becauſe Peter denied Chriſt, or Judas 
betrayed him. It will be hard to meet with 
a more edifying or more conſolatory lecture 
on religion than the death- bed of Julia, Her 
character is evidetitly intended as a model in 
this reſpect. By that then we ſhould: judge 
of its author, and not by fretful doubts and 
petulant expreſſions, the ſad fruits of unjuſt 
perſecution, and of good intentions miſcon- 
ſtrued. Nor would it be difficult to pro- 
duce, from the works: of Rouſſeau, a vaſt 
majority of puſſages directly in fupport' of 
Chriſtianity. itſelf, compared with what are 
ſuppoſed to be hoſtile to u. It is notorious 
that he incurred the ridicule of Voltaire, for 
exalting the character and death of Jeſus 
above that of Socrates. But he was inſi- 
dious, and he diſbelie ved miracles, ſay his 
opponents: If he believed Chriſtianity 
without the aſſiſtanee of miracles to "pos 
his faitij, is it a proof of his infidelity? 
was infidious, that is his own concern. I 
Vox. I. 5 E | have 
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5 nothing to do with hidden meanings or 


myſtical explanations of any book, certainly 
not of the- writings of ſo ingenuous and 
perſpicuous an author as Rouſſeau. Unfor- 
tunately for him, the whole tenour of thoſe 
writings has been too hoſtile to the prevail- 
ing opinions, or at leaſt to the darling inte- 


reſts of thoſe in authority among whom he 
lived; for Scribes and Phariſees are never 


wanting to depreſs every attempt at im- 
proving or inſtructing the world, and the 
greateſt hereſy and moſt unpardonable 
offence is always that of being in the right. 
For this cauſe, having had the honour of 


15 feeling the vengeance of all ranks of tyrants 


and bigots, from a king or biſhop. of France, 
to a paltry magiſtrate of Berne, or a Swiſs 


*paſtor, he was obliged to take refuge in 


England. Here he was received with open 
arms, being juſtly conſidered. as the martyr 


of that ſpirit of inveſtigation and liberty 


which is the baſis of our conſtitution, and 
on which' alone our. reformed religion de- 
pends. | He was careſſed and entertained by 
the beſt and moſt accompliſhed people, and 
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bounty of our preſent amiable Sovereign. 
One cannot but lament; that one of the” moſt 4 
eminent, and I believe virtuous, public cha-. 
racters of that day, ſhould of late have 

vainly enough attempted to compliment the 
ſame Sovereign, by telling him he came to 
the crown in contempt of his people; ſhould 
have held up a Meſſalina for public venera 
tion, and become the calumnintor of Neu- 
. 

It is, indeed, * a carta morbid 
degree of ſenſibility and delicacy, added to 
the inequalities of a temper broken down by 

perſecution and ill health, made Rouſſeau 

often receive apparently well- meant atten- 
tions with a very bad grace. Let, from moſt 

of the complaints of this kind which I have 
heard from the parties immediately con- 
cerned, I very much ſuſpect he was not un- 
frequently in the right, But, ſuppoſing him- 
to have been to blame in all theſe inſtances, 
they occurred poſterior to his moſt celebrated 
publications. Was it not very unjuſt, there- 
fore, for thoſe who had patroniſed and ex- 
tle: him for thoſe publications, to vent 

| I 2 their 
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theiranimoſity: againſt ou. for any thing in. 


bis conduct aſter ward? bold 


full juſtification of his writings. I only con · 
tend for the generally good intention of their 
author. The works themſelves muſt . be judged 


by impartial poſterity. I merely offer my own 


ſentiments ; but I offer them freely, ſcorning 
to diſguiſe. my opinion, either becauſe infi- 
dels have preſſed Rouſſeau into their ſervice, 
or becauſe the uncandid and the diſhoneſt 
have traduced him falſely, not daring to de- 
clare the real cauſe of | their averſion—his 
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T HF: botanic AY of Paris has eh 
been much enlarged, and now oceupies a 
very conſiderable extent of ground. It 
conſiſts | of many public walks, and ſome 
places encloſed with iron rails, in which are 
the ſtoves and green-houſe, and in which 
hardy plants are arranged according to the 
ſyſtom of Juſſieu. This garden uſed in 
ſummer to be the evening walk of literary 
people, and even of perſons of faſhion; and 
Was, beſides, frequented all day long by 
en, of both ſexes.” Here ladies might 
be ſeen at cloſe ſtudy, diſſecting lowers, and 
reading their deſcriptions ; nor is it at all 
unuſual at Paris for the fair ſex to attend 
ſcientific lectures in conſiderable numbers. 
This ee of plants i is generally reckoned 
ma © I 3 | inferiot 


can ) 

inferior only to that of Kew. It contains 
however many plants not in England, moſtly 
from Peru and the Levant, Detura arborea, 


covered with its magnificent and fragrant 


flowery, was at this time the fineſt thing in 
the garden, and had crowgs of viſitors every 
evening. Few people could ſupport its per- 


fume for any length of time. The rare 


Gundelia was living here; but many of 
Tourpehert's ind Pole: n ee 


as. Roj, or Muſeum ef Natural Hiſtory, 


conſiſting of a long train of apartments, par- 


ticulady, rich in ſplendid birds and inſefts 


from Guiana... Here is the only Pepilie 


Lane deſcribed ken he eiae ef 
precious ones is very valuable. The vege· 
table part of this Muſeum contains Du Hai: 
mel's on ſpeeimens of his experiments on 


trees, with a large number of exatie fruits, 


is the moſt numerous and in beſt canditionm 
a : Both 
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Both are extremely uſeful for ſettling the 
ſynonyms of old botaniſts, and eſpecially 
of the writers by whom theſe collections 
were made. By the indulgence of Mr. 
D Aubenton I had leave to examine both at 
my leiſure, and looked over that of Tourne- 
fort with particular attention, deſcribing 
from ie about eighty plants from the Levant, 
not botieed by Linnæus. Its arrangement is 
alphabetical according to the French names; 
a worſe could hardly have been contrived, 
as differetit ſpecies of the ſame genus are by 
this means often widely ſeparated. The 
ſpecimens are pinned upon brown paper, 
with tickets annexed. There are not ſo 
many of each ſpecies, nor are the ſpecimens 
ſo fine, as in the collection of Vaillant. From 
the manuſeript obſervations of the latter, he | 
appears to have been a much better botanift 


than is generally ſappoſed. He had formed 
excellent conjectures about the affinities of 


many new plants, as well as the fynomyms 
of many old ones. I was furpriſed to find 
his Herbarium rich in North American fpe- 
Cimens, I q d by Sa zin in the begin- 
ning of .this century, many of which are 
I 4 now 


ne 


now ſuppdſed to be of very late diſcovery, 
as' Kawa plane of Hort. Kew. This 


does not detract from the merit of thoſe 
who have gathered theſe plants ſinee ; but 
how wonderful is it they ſhould have fe- 
mained ſo, long undeſeribed by French bo- 
tanifts . A vaſt collection of drawings and 
| manuſcripts of Plumier remain ſtill ynpub+ 
licded in the hands f the Academy of 
| Sciences, which would. be a moſt, acceptable 
preſent to che botanical world. 105 Stgvr 3 
On che ſtaircaſe of this Muſeum is a marble 
Gwe of the celebrated Count de Buffon, 
the ſize of life, with aecompaniments expreſ- 
\ive of the ſtudy in which he excelled. The 
aer heeft ll, bank ner 
deſty, and indeed borders on impiety; 
* - Majeftati Naturæ par ingenium. A ge- 
| nius equal to the majeſty of nature,” Ihe 
expreſſon of the; countenance is equally 
bombaſtic. . How even a French“ Abilg ofophe 
foi diſant could reconcile himſelf to ſuch 
Battery, Execeds the comprehenſion of aleſs 
ſublime genius. I was not fortunate, Fenk 
to ſeg this illuſtrious character, as he Was 
at A. Mee from Fug, With his dil 
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_ tinguiſhedcolleague and friend, Mr.,D'Au- 
| bento, I had often, an opportunity of con- 
verſing, and always with pleaſure and advan- 
tage, The- Count de la Cepede, who has: 
ſince publiſhed an. able work on Repyiles, in- 
tended. as g; ſequel to Buffon, was alſo fre- 
quently; at) the cabinet during my viſits 
2 In, the garden I have occaſionally 
| with, Mr.“ Adanſon, wWhoſe, know- 
11555 in botany would ,procare him great 
reputation, were he Jeſs. a ſlave to patadon 
and pedantry. He generally aceoſted me 
with ſome attack on Linnæus, ſometimes 
calling him groſsly ignorqut and; illiterate; 
and then, when I have ventured to quote 
Philoſophia Botanica as a proof of the can+y 
trary, abuſing him as//cholaftic. I was con- 
tented with ſmiling to think how the ae 
accuſation deſtroyed the other. Mr. Adan- 
fon no leſs warmly contends for barbaraus 
names in botany; recommending that every 
ſpecies of plant ſhould in all books be called 
ſimply by the name by which it is known in 
its native country; as if the ſame plant were 
not often found in fifty or an hundred diſ- 
ferent countries, and in each called by a dif- 


14 


ferent name; aid as if we Linen ho- 
menclature wete not abundantly ne ed 
reaſon and'expetience! / © 077 2 

_ * > Thisleads me to ge a Mott Aidan br 
ſome other principal botaniſts now living at 
Paris — Mr. Anthony de Juſſieu takes the 
bead among thoſe who, with reſpect to ſyſ- 
tem, may be called Anti-Linnzans. He in- 
| herits his taſte for the ſcience from his undes 
Bernard and Joſeph de Juſſieu; the former 
of whom was Profeſſor at Paris, and the 
latter made a fine collection of plants in 
Peru. Their books and collections deſcended 
to their nephew, who has not turned his 
attention to botany till within theſe few 
years ; ; but with what very great ſucceſs he 
has in that time ſtudied natural orders, is 
manifeſted in his Genera Plantarum, pub- 
liſhed in 1789; a work which will immor- 
talize its author, and probably go down to 
poſterity: with the Genera Plantaruim of Lin- 
nus, to which it is an excellent companion. 
Thofe who can read and judge of his work, 
need not be told that he is à true-philoſo- 
pher, profound in ſeience, ardent in the pur- 
fit of truth, open to conviction himſelf, and 
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ſerv 
ves, 
partly by its barbaro 
arbarous arrangement, 
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quired a reply, and the public are already in 
poſſeſſtion of a ooncluſive one v. I freely 
| acknowledge that 1 ſfhrunk from the ſociety 
of à man who always took oceaſion to at- 
tack; with violence, what he knew to be my 
moſt. favourite ſentiments, and whom I have 
ſeen rratiſgreſs all bounds of decorum, when 
a plant named in his dictionary happened 
inadvertently to be ſpoken of in company 
by a different, though uſual, name. I have 
more than once had occaſion to obſerve; that 
the violence or indecorum of the” French, 
mne politeſt of nations, is peculiarly diſguſt- 
ing. So the rudeneſs of certain ſets of peo- 
ple, who affect extraordinary gentleneſs and 
humility,” when it CAE is rudeneſs in- 
| deed! © 0 FER! wh 603 £11 906389. 1 
* Among the Wb St 75 g Mr. L'Hle- 
ritier, no one of the Judges for the Paris 
tment under the new conftittition; is 


Seb diſtinguiſhed by his moſt! ſuperb 
and ſcientiſie publications, the plates of which 


are executed with à degree of elegance and 
waged _—_ to be met with; nor ate the 
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deſcriptions leſs complete. To this gentle- 
man is entruſted. the ppblication of Dom- 
and it is to be hoped he will not keep the 
world longer in expectation than is pms 
for the perfection of the work. 

Mr. Bulliard is well known by his Herbier 
de la France, the plates of which are printed 


in dil colours. Several copper-plates are re- 


quired for each. Bgure, generally about four 
or five. On one of them is engraved all 
the green parts of the figure, on another the 
red or blue, &c. Theſe are printed ſucceſ- 
ſively on the ſame paper, care being taken 
that each ſhall fit exactly to the impreſhon 
of the other. Laſt of all a plate with the 
ſhades, name, and number, 1 in black; com- 
mirably, in te: ns cee 8 
colours as Fungi; but in other plants not ſo 
well. Mr, Bulliard's work principally con- 
tains Fungi, and thoſe plates may be had 
without the others. They are a 2 
e er. el 

Mr. Desfontaines, now Profeſior of Bo- 
any at the Royal Garden, was, in 1786, 
. 5 lately 


50 


0 
lately returned from Barbary! with a 4 
harveſt of plants and inſects, all which he 
ere e and to partake of. It 
is probable he may favour the world . 
an account of his journex. 
Mr. Thouin, who has the ane 
of the botanic garden, deſerves my warmeſt 
 acknowledgments for the very liberal man- 
ner in which he at all times allowed me at- 
ceſs to that rich collection, as well as to his 
own private herbarium, which T loc _ ove _ 
wwe with great advantage. 
Few Naturaliſts equal Mr. Webb deg 
whom I have already mentioned, for zeal 
and abilities; nor can it be ſufficiently re- 
gretted that his various engagements: will 
not allow him to finiſh his ſyſtematic work 
on Ichthyology, nor to continue the excellent 
figures and deſcriptions of Fiſhes, of whack 
one number appeared in Me perhaps 
however his country ought rather to rejoice 
that he has devoted his talents to more im- 
portant objects. To his indefarigable per- 
ſeverance and activity is principally to be at- 
tributed the ſueceſs of the Royal Society of 
. — under Louis XV. 
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but afterwards negleQed for many years, and 
of which he is the Secretary. By inſtituting 
| judicious experiments, giving premiums for 
uſeful undertakings, and by well-timed and 
portant ſubject, this Society has improved 
the agriculture of France more rapidly per- 
haps than ever happened in any other coun- 
try. Among other improvements, the cul- 
tivation of turnips. and potatoes has become 
very general. In order: to reconcile the 
poor to the uſe of the latter as food, the ex- 
ample was ſet by ſeveral perſons in genteel 
life. I have ſeen an entire courſe compoſed 
at the table of Mr. Parmentier of the Hotel 
des Invalids, who has written a book on the 
cultivation and uſe of potatoes. A veterĩ- 
nary, ſchool. was inſtituted. at Charenton, 
. where Mr. Brouſſonet andothersgave lectures 
on the ſeveral branches of Rural Economy, 
| which, were attended by farmers and bhuf- 


bandmen, as well ahr. and even 
ladies. 


The meetings of the Agriculural Seeg 
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| a it che houſe of the 
unfortunate Mr. Bertier, late Intendant f 
Paris, Who was ſo cruelly and unhappil7 
murdered at the beginning of the revolution. 
He was a great patron of this inſtitution, 
and een meetings; where 
too Ehave often ſeen the late excellent Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld, and many other diſ- 
tinguiſhed perſons, ſtill more eminent for 
their patriotiſin and accompliſhments than 
tive magiſtrate: heærkept 40 clerks conſtantiy 
employed, and ſeldom allowed himſelf above 
eee ſleep. The police of Paris and 
its diſtrict, the roads, pavement, lighting 
the ſtreets, colleftion of duties, care of pri- 
ſons, all was under his ſuperintendance. No 
leſs amiable in private life, than indefatiga- 
ble in his public character; a good! huſband; 
a good father, remarkably attentive: to hs 
education of his children; his death is one 
of the fouleſt ſtains in the hiſtory of the 
revolution. It does not appear that he had, 
though'a magiſtrate; made himſelf peculiarly 
obnoxious to the mob ; nor was he marked 
ny 107 deſtructten HY immediately before 
3 : the 
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the fad cataſtrophe. An angiadet expteſ- 
ſion was the cauſe of his fate. Paris being 
threatened with famine from the ſcarcity of 
bread, Mr. Bertier, then in the country, 
was ſent for to the capital. Being informed 
of the riot, and that the people Joudly de- 
manded bread, he is ſaid haſtily and petu- 


lantly to have replied, © Give them ſtraw!“ 
Theſe words, true or falſe, were carried to 
the mob, who, enraged at the unfeeling in- 
ſult, vowed revenge, and too ſoon accom- 
pliſhed it. The melancholy particulars are well 
known. The people carried his head about 
the town on a pole, with ſtraw in the mouth ; 
a circumſtance which has not before been 
accounted for, elther by the enemies of the 
original revolution, who, under the maſk 
of humanity, ſecretly exult in theſe diſgrace- 

ful outrages, or by its temperate friends who 
ſincerely deplore them. Theſe enormities 
reſemble too much the maſſacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and the circumſtances following 
the murder of the Marechal d'Ancre; they 
ſeem a proof that the national character of 
the French wants a reform, as much as their 
old government. But let us leave ſuch 

Vox. I. | ry ' horrid 
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horrid ſubjects. On che 4th of September 
I attended a public meeting of the Society of 
Agriculture at Charenton. It was held in 
a large tent, the new veterinary ſchool not 
being finiſhed. The meeting was ſplendidly 
attended ; many of the firſt nobility, and 
ſeven or Acht blue ribbands, were preſent. 
Mr. Fourcroix, the celebrated chemiſt, read 
an oration for himſelf, and one for Mr. 
D'Aubenton; Mr. Vicq d'Azyr the anatomiſt 
and Mr. Brouſſonet delivered others, all re- 
lating to the deſign and progreſs. of the ſo- 
ciety. After which, ſome of the pupils gave 
ſpecimens of their knowledge in the anatomy 
of the horſe; and at the concluſion, Mr. de 
Vergennes the miniſter, who was preſent all 
the time, expreſſed his ſatisfaction, and the 
meeting ended. 
The aſſemblies of the Academy of Südens 

were held on Wedneſdays and Saturdays at 
the Louvre, in apartments granted to that 
illuſtrious body by Louis XIV. their founder. 
One of theſe rooms was the bed- chamber of 
Henry IV. In place of the bed, railed off, 
ſtands the buſt of that prince. Here his 
bleeding body was left for many hours in 
. abſolute 
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En 
abſolute-tiegle@ ; ſo much did the intrigues 
cohcetning | the- regeney ooeupy every one 


about the court. Ainfi,” ſays Mezerai, 


« it n'y avoit qu un moment entre les ado- 
n eee, HINGES 1. 
At the meetings of the 3 one 
meets with all the moſt eminent literary cha- 
racters, and hears as much of the papers 
chat are read as the inceſſant talking will 
permit. The preſident (who in all the 
French ſocieties is changed about every three 
months) has indeed a bell to proclaim ſilence, 
but he rings it only when the general noiſe 
prevents his hearing himſelf or his next 
neighbour. A more important defect in 
this ſociety is the tardy publication of their 
memoirs, which never appear in print till 
about five years after they are read; and the 
communications of perſons, not members, 
are even ten years before they are given to 
the public. This is an imperfection which 
it is to be hoped will be corrected in the in- 
tended new organization of the academy. 

The real uſe of ſuch inſtitutions is to afford 
an aſylum for eſſays and diſſertations, either 
too ſmall, or, from the plates required, too 


K 2 expenſive 


— 


expenſive. to be ſeparately publiſhed. : If 
ſuch works are kept back five or ten years, 
they loſe their novelty, and any information 
they. may contain is generally foreſtalled. 
An Engliſhman wonders the name of the 
academy ſhould be proſtituted to give a 
ſanction to particular kinds of rouge. No- 
thing is more common than to ſee at a per- 
fumer's; Ronge approuvte par Academie den 
Sciences. But it muſt be conſidered that 
this article i is uſed by moſt women, even of 
worth and character, in Paris; and the in- 
nocence of its compoſition i is therefore an 
object of public importance. a 
The Royal Library, in the Rue de: Rich- 
| eu! merits particular attention. It is con- 
feſſedly one of the firſt in the world, and is 
eaſily acceſſible to perſons of merit. Here 
is preſerved that ſplendid collection of draw- 
ings of plants from the Jardin du Roi, be- 
gun under the auſpices of Gaſton Duke of 
Orleans, brother to Louis XIII. and ſtill con- 
tinued. Thoſe by Robert, who was em- 
ployed in the beginning, ate by far the beſt, 
and very maſterly. Here are alſo the ori- 
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ginal coloured drawings of une; rude 

enough, but curious as originals. | 
The Obſervatory is ſituated on an ere 
ſpot near the Rue St. Jacques, and from its 
top is an extenſive view. The building was 
now repairing, and all in diſorder. What 
inſtruments I ſaw did not appear to be 
fine, nor well kept ; probably theſe were not 
the beſt; as the ſcience of aſtronomy is no- 
where more cultivated than at Paris. I 
deſcended: into the celebrated caves, from 80 
to 100 feet deep, winding for the ſpace of 
three leagues under this quarter of the town. 
Here the thermometer of Reaumur ſtands 
at 10 degrees, equal to 54 of een all 

the N flngim 

Whatever other places may want in a 
gance, is abundantly made up in the new 
chemical lefture-room and laboratory of Mr. 
Le Sage at the mint. It is-ſo finically neat 
and fine, that I could hardly believe it ever 
had been, or could be uſed. The beautiful 
and ſcientific arrangement of minerals, in 
glaſs-caſes round the room, is worthy of all 
praiſe, and calculated to excite the curioſity 
and admiration of the moſt ignorant ſpec- 
K 3 tator, 
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gent. The ſpecimens are not large, but 
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tator, as well as to gratify the moſt intell- 


very numerous, and judiciouſſy varied. 

It would be endleſs to deſcribe all the 
muſeums of natural hiſtory, with which 
this capital abounds; nor is it neceſſary even 
to enumerate them, after the accurate ac» 


count given of Pariſian collections by the 


Rev, Mr. 'Townſcnd, in * 2 travels 


to Spain. 
The principal ones which fell. inks my 
inſpeQion, were that of Mr. Gigat D'Orey 


in the Place Vendome, a magnificent aſſem- 


blage of minerals and inſects particularly, 
and of Mr. Beſſon in the Rue du Cocꝗ St. 
Honoré, conſiſting of minerals only. 1. 


ſhould be ungrateful to forget the obliging 
attentions of theſe gentlemen. Mr. Beſſon 


is a very ſcientiſic mineralogiſt, as the di- 
Poſition of his collection evinces. He poſ- 


ſeſſes many fine iron-ores from the iſle of 
Elba, and many good things from Auvergne. 
His - cryſtals of feldt-ſpath, his horn- 
ſein, Which he traces from wood, and his 
agates, are * * 1 N inſtructive. 


"CHAP; 
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CHAP, xl 


PARIS TO MONTPELLIER, 


04. 31. Having ever had an earneſt 
deſire to viſit Italy, and having, always read 
with tranſport every deſcription of that cele- 
brated country, I prevailed on an old friend 
and fellow-ſtudent, whoſe taſtes and purſuits 
exactly agreed with my own, to accompany 
me thither. As our aim was inſtruction, 
not diſſipation, and due œconomy of time 

and money a part of our plan, we ſouglit 
to mix as much as poſſible with the people 
of each of the countries through which we 
paſſed, eſpecially the literary and ſcientific, 
and reſolved to conform to their manners 
and cuſtoms, even their mode of travelling 
and living, as much as poſſible. We feidom 
ſought the ſociety of our own countrymen, 
particularly of the travelling herd, whoſe 
general plan of operation would but ill have 
3 74¹ K 4 accorded 
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accorded with our own ; and we had free 
quent occaſion to rejoice in our independ- 
ence. 5 | 

Dr. Lounge met me at Paris the firſt 
week in Odober; and on the laſt day of 
that month, at four in the morning, we ſet 
out in the diligence for Lyons. The ſnow 
beginning to fall, made us impatient to mi- 
grate ſouthward; but we had only cold 
cloudy weather and rain as far as Montpel- 
lier. Our carriage was roomy, the company 
numerous, and tolerably agreeable. We 


paid, I think, five louis each at Paris, and 


were fed and lodged by the way without 
any farther expence, as is uſual in France. 
We dined the firſt day at Melun, a poor 
place ; and took coffee at Montereau, plea- 


ſantly ſituated at the foot of a hill. Its 
Gothic church ſeemed conſiderable, and its 


cure, a Corſican Abbe, was one of our com- 
panions to Lyons. Slept at Ville neuve le 
Guiare. 


' Nov. 1. We aroſe at four. The early 
hours of theſe diligences are not ſuited to 
winter travelling. At half paſt ſeven, ar- 


rived 
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rived at the archbiſhopric of Sens. The 
cathedral is a venerable old church, with 
good painted windows, and a handſome 
choir, in the middle of which lie interred, 
according to their own deſire, the Dauphin 
and Dauphineſs, father and mother of 
Louis XVI. Their monument, by an artiſt 
of Paris, is of an elegant deſign. Time is 
[throwing a veil over their urns, one of which 
he has already enveloped, Hymen, repre- 
ſented with a dejected air, is a very good 
ſtatue. This monument, like that of Car- 
dinal de Richlieu at Paris, ſtands inſulated, 
and has a very low baſement ; the figures 
of courſe are on a level with the ſpectator. 
After dining at Ville neuve le Roi, we ſup- 
ped at Auxerre, where it was a general com- 
plaint chat our beds ſcemed ftuffed with po- 
tatoes rather than feathers. 


ee The road N 
to Lucy le Bois. Our reſting place at night 
was Saulieu, where fortune 1 us with 
ee r 


ow 3 The ley ney as we ad- 


vanced. 


Cn 
vanced. We dined at Autun, the oldeſt 
town in Burgundy, where are many Roman 
:ruins. In the neighbourhood are ſome large 
houſes of education. This neighbourhood 
is faid to be remarkably cheap. We paſſed 
over ſome very fine woody hills to Chalons 
on the Soane. Here was a large gloomy 
inn in the Spaniſh ſtyle, the walls of whoſe 
vaſt eating- room, blackened with age and 
ſmoke, were ſcarcely diſcernible by the dim 
glimmering light of the taper, which ſtood 
on a ponderous oak table in the middle of 
the apartment. In the ſolitary court was a 
well, which, when the mule-drivers came 
for water in the morning, reminded me of 
that where Don Quixote kept, watch, previ- 
ous to his being knighted. . 
Ihe chief manufactory of this country is 
hardware; and we were beſet, on our arri- 
val at moſt of the inns, by women who ſell 
ſuch articles made by their huſbands. They 
ſeemed, in general, badly finiſned and dear; 
and the“ Sheffield whittle” of my compa- 
nion was often drawn forth with patriotic 
zeal, to va utter confuſion of theſe French 
| Nov. 
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Nov. 4. At Chalons we exchanged * 
* for a ſpacious barge on that 
ſine tranquil river the Soane, where our 
party received a conſiderable addition. Se- 
veral ladies, ſome officers, and a young 
abbe, joined us, and the converſation. be- 
came very entertaining. Among other 
things the celibacy of prieſts was diſcuſſed, 
and generally reprobated. Some objected 
to it as a hardſhip ; others as a ſource of 
immorality. I ventured to obſerve, that it 
could never have been conſidered as a hard- 
ſhip by the clergy who inſtituted it, as they 
were then in the height of their power and 
corruption, and by no means inclined to im- 
poſe any burxthen on themſelves. They 
therefore could have reſtrained their order 
from a lawful and natural indulgence, only 
becauſe they found promiſcuous gallantry 
leſs burthenſome, and more ſuited to their 
depraved appetites. Accordingly it was no- 
torious that one of the divines, moſt zealous 
for the law of celibacy, aroſe immediately 
from the bed of a proſtitute, to attend the | 
aſſembly in which the matter was debated. 
The ladies ee my argument werf. 
much. 
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much. The young  abbe fat. Leadiag his 
breviary in a corner with great devotion; 
being as yet a novice in his profeſſion, he 
turned a deaf ear to our profane diſcourſe. 
One of our companions was a proteſtant of 
Languedoc. He ſpoke of the inhuman re- 
ſtrictions on their religion, and expreſſed a 
faint hope that the preſent king, being a 
merciful prince, would be diſpoſed to alle- 
viate them, if he were to follow his own 
inclinations. This led on to the conſidera- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, and the irre- 
parable injury which had been done to the 
ſtate by its revocation ; while 'T enlarged, 
as I always in France took every paſſible 
occaſion of doing, on the advantage it had 
been to the neighbouring nations, and on 
the many reſpectable families and valuable 
manufaQories which had been tranſplanted 
to England, and which ſtil, to my own 
perſonal knowledge, flouriſhed there. While 
theſe points were difcuſſing, more generous 
indignation was expreſſed by the looks of 
the company than I ſhould have expected 
in a French countenance. They ſeemed lo 
rn ſuch rebellious ideas, as that govern- 
ments 
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ments dught to be wiſe and impartial! 
went aſhore to dinner at Tornus, and te Ee] 
in a A A inn at Macon. 


$7 0 855 Next = we again. 3 5 
how to dine at as wretched an inn, whoſe 


ſituation however was very fine. Noble 
rulins crowned, the hills above it, and the 
Soane glided gently along below. About 
five in the evening arrived at Lyons; our 
trunks paſſed the cuſtom-houſe for a little 
gratuity unopened, which is generally the 
beſt way, and we were ſoon very e 

ably lodged in the Hotel du Parc. 
Being much indiſpoſed, and the weather 
very wet, I ſaw leſs of Lyons than I could 
have wiſhed. We accompanied Dr. Brun 
round the Hotel Dieu, an hoſpital which 
has been more praiſed than it deſerves. The 
beds have large thick woollen curtains, and 
each contains/two or three patients. When 
we expreſled our wonder that fo abſurd a 
practice ſhould ſtill be continued, we were 
told that hoſpitals muſt not be made too 
comfortable, 'as the poor would then be too 
fond of having recourſe to them! On each 
| bed 
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bed was a ticket of direction concerning the 
diet or treatment of the patient. Some 
were inſcribed © Extreme unfion;” and one, 
« Inflirution in the holy myſteries.” I was 
curious to ſee the perſon who occupied this 
bed, and, on advancing, perceived a young 
woman in a fever, who ſtarted with à look 
of horror and deſpair at our approach. 
Surely a more apt, as well as a more humane 
preſcription might have been thought of, 
unleſs, indeed, ſome myſteries are beſt in- 
culcated into the mind in a ſtate of delirium. 
The affixing theſe tickets is chiefly, I be- 
lieve, at the diſcretion of the Sbeurr de la 
| Charits, an order of nuns who devote them- 
ſelves entirely to the painful office of nurſing 
the ſick without any reward. Surely, in the 
generally too juſt cenſure of monaſtic inſtitu- 
tions, this order ought always to be excepted. 
Proteſtant churches ſhould be very perfect 


in other reſpects, to atone for their want of 


ſuch an example of piety and virtue. What 
is the faſhionable charity of ſubſcribing to a 
London hoſpital, for tlie ſake, perhaps, of 
being able, occaſionally, to relieve ourſelves 
from the trouble of a ſiek domeſtic, com- 

pared 
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| Pared to the almoſt Divine benevolence of 
theſe nuns? ſome of whom have ſcorned the 
moſt flattering allurements of life, to devote 
themſelves irrevocably, like their bleſſed 
Maſter, ſolely to doing good! We juſtly: 
admire and venerate one man, who purſued 
to the laſt a conduct like this; but theſe 

poor nuns are each a Z:;ward / * 

Lyons has a public library, conſiſting of 
about fixty thouſand volumes, arranged in 
a ſpacious gallery paved with marble. The 
books on hiſtory bear the largeſt proportion. 
L obſerved a fine Pliny, printed on vellum in 
1472, in two volumes folio : a manuſcript 
on Natural Hiſtory, with coloured figures, 
very much like the Hortus Sanitatis : ſome 
Chineſe manuſcripts, and ſome old French 
romances with fine illuminations. 

' Viſited Mr..Froflard, the Proteſianeclery- 
man, who bas publiſhed a good tranſlation 
of Blair's Sermons, and who has lately ex- 
erciſed his pen, as becomes a Chriſtian mi- 
niſter, againſt the infernal flave trade. This 
gentleman introduced us to Mr. Gillibert, 
f rmerly ſettled in Poland, where he wrote 
a Flora Lithuanica, which had the ſingular 
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fortune, for a botanical bock, of being pro- 
hibited, and that not ſo much perhaps on 
account of its imperfections, however great 


they may be, as from the intrigues of its 
author's enemies. He has ſince publiſhed 
an uſeful compilation of ſeveral works of 


Linnæus. 


We were likewiſe Mefentabto to 105 0 Vila; 
lers, a very able entomologiſt, whoſe cabinet 
is ſaid to contain about 5000 European 
ſpecies of inſects, on which he was then 
preparing a ſyſtematic work, which has ſince 
appeared, to the gteat benefit of the ſcience. 
His exotic inſects are few. We found Mr. 
de Villers modeſt, communicative, and un- 
aſſuming, like moſt people of real know- 


ledge and genuine taſte for . 8 He is 
rather advanced in years. 


The cabinet of Mr. Imbert, a ee 
is a general collection, containing ſhells, in- 
ſects, birds, minerals, &c. but not very rich 
in any thing. Here we met the late Count 
de Charnace of Angers, a young gentleman 
of a literary turn and pleaſing manners, 
who, as well as ourſelves, was bound for. 
. and we joined to engage a 

voiturin 
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voiturin to conduct us thither ; being al. 
ſuaded from going down the Rhone to 
Avignon i in a boat, on account of the damp. 
weather, and the uncertainty of the paſſage 
at this ſeaſon, when the Rhone, like all 
rivers that originate in the Alps, is more 
ſhallow than. in ſummer; and we were 
told the large boats often ran aground. 
Nevertheleſs, I would adviſe all travellers to 
prefer this voyage to the journey by land. 
We were eight tedious days in getting to 
Montpellier, and might have gone in two 
or three. 

Theſe voiturins are to be met with 
throughout Italy, and the ſouth of France. 
They undertake the conveyance of a travel- 
ler, for à certain ſum, i in a fixed time, to the 
place of his deſtination; and, if deſired, will 
pay a all his expences at the inns by the way, 
Which we afterwards found the beſt method. 
This mode is much cheaper, and infinitely 
leſs. embarraſſing, than: travelling poſt. It 
requires, indeed, very early riſing, and i 18 
very ſlow ; but the latter was no objection 

to us, as we could alight at pleaſure to bo- 
tanize, and walk full as faſt as our horſes or 
I L mules, 
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mules, til we were tired. Thoſe Who 
chooſe to pay their own expences, deſire, 
on atriving at an inn, to dine at the table- 
a bite, that! is with other company that may 
be in the houſe, for which the common 
fixed price throughout this country is 49 
ſous (20 pence) each for dinner, and 45. 
for ſupper and lodging. Our table was 
always plentifully, and even luxuriouſly 
furniſhed, with truffles, red-legged par- 


tridges, and great variety of ſmall birds; 


the latter were not indeed very palatable to 
us at firſt, on account of the high flavour 
of the juniper berries on which they chiefly | 
feed. The turkies in Languedoc and Pro- 
vence are more like my illuſtrious country- 


men, the Norfolk ones, in ſize and flavour, 


than any others 1 ever met with. We had 
always cleay linen, and filver forks. I have 
often thought, the immenſe number of 
theſe forks in France might prove a great. 
reſource i in any ſtate exigency ; but it ſeems, 
filver buckles were Judged more eligible : 
Bey” on ſuch an occaſion. of 
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"Nov, 7 o. We tf "Lyons at ten. Our 
128 
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carriage was none of the beſt, and the road 
moſt execrably ſtony and bad. Vienne, a 
long narrow dirty town, five leagues only 
from Lyons, was the extent of that days 


Journey. 


Nov. 11. we were called ci apa 

duty. at five in the morning, and aſcended a 
| hill covered with ſnow to our dining-place, 
whoſe name has eſcaped me. Afterwards, 
walking a long way by the fide of the car- 
riage, I had the pleaſure of gathering the 
pretty Gnaphalium Stzchas, Teucrium Polium, 
and ſome other plants, not natives of Eng- 
land. 18 at St. Vallier. 


Nec 12. Sunday. We were ee 
obliged to the maſs, which detained our, 
voĩturin till paſt eight; after which we pro- 
ceeded chiefly along the banks of the Rhone 
to Valence, a ſmall fortified town. Our inn 
was in the ſuburbs; poſſibly the very place 
which Rouſſeau mentions in his Confeſſions. 
Arriving early, M. de Charnace propoſed, 
as a probable ſource of amuſement in our 
own way, to go in ſearch of the principal 


L 2 apothecary. 
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| apothecary.. We were accordingly. directed 
to a Mr. Boniface, who received us very 
civilly, and on hearing our errand, told, us 
he alſo was a botaniſt, and produced. his 
herbal. This was a folio volume of dried 
plants, collected by himſelf in the Paris 
garden, about the year 1764, arranged ac- 
cording to Tournefort's ſyſtem, with ſyno- 
nyms, generally pretty right, and the re- 
puted virtues of each plant, that is in what 
eee 


* 13. From 1 Po we 3 to 
FAuriol, an old decayed - town, with the 
ruins of a caſtle. In the way from thence 
to Montelimar, plenty of lavender, Lavandula 

nalis, grew by the road ſide, with Teu- 
Cn Poem, and Cercis Siliquaſirum. Mont- 
elimar i is, like all the towns hereabouts, en- 
cloſed with a wall, but wretchedly built; 
with narrow ftreets, ſo ill paved as to be 
almoſt impaſſable. Our companion being 
deſirous of ſeeing the celebrated, voleanic, 
philoſopher, M. Faujas de St. Fond, Who 
was Seneſchal of this miſerable 585 and 
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has ill à Houſe in the town ; we went to 
call on him, but he was then at Nice, 


Wo. 14. A heavy rain rendered us the 
ſame ſervice as the maſs did on Sunday, and 
we were allowed to repoſe till eight o clock. 
About five in the aſternoon arrived at the 
Pont St. Eſprit, a town on the weſt” ſide of 
the Rhone, taking its name from a curl. 
ous old ftone bridge of twenty-two arches 
over that river. This bridge is very nar- 
row, ſo that two carriages cannot paſs it 
abreaſt, and is built with an obtuſe angle 
pointing up the river, that the ſtrücture 
may the better reſiſt floods. "It was near 45 
years in building, and was finiſhed in 1309. 
The arches are ſo ſmall as not to be paſſed 
in a boat without danger, when the river is 


Nov. 15. We dined at a little village, in 
which was a fine perpetual fountain of 
ſlightly tepid water. In the afternoon, after 
traverſing a country covered with Box, Ever- 


TS >_< ; 


green Oak, Lavender, Garden Thyme 
(Thymus vulgaris), Meliſſa Nepeta, ſeveral 
. Ly. ; 
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ies of Ciſtus, and other fine plants, moſk 

* them how ever out of flower, we arrived, 

at the abi "Pont * Gard, one of the moſt 
majeſtic, Roman edifices now remaining, in 
the world. I f 18 ſituated in a ſolitary pate 
between two rocky hills, over the river 
Gardon, whoſe ſteep banks are clothed. with 
wild Fig-trees, Olives, and a, variety, of. 
beautiful ſhrubs, i in the moſt romantic man- 
ner; ſo that this magnificent. ruin enjoys 
every advantage of ſcenery and ſituation. 
It indeed can ſcarcely be called a ruin, being 
compoſed of ſtones ſo maſſy as to have 
hitherto ſuffered enough only, from che in- 
juries of time, to make it pictureſque, and 
ſcarcely ſo much as to deſtroy even its ori- 
ginal uſe as an aqueduct, if it were now. 
wanted for that purpoſe. It conſiſts of three 
rows of ſemicircular arches, of which the 
uppermoſt are much the ſmalleſt; the lower- 
moſt range has been enlarged in breadth, 
ſo as to make a bridge. On the building we 
gathered Camphoroſma monſpeliaca, in which 
I never could perceive any ſmell of cam 
phor, and Sarge, . Took up 


( tf y 
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Me. 16. The road to Nilthes lay ag 
4 flat country, planted with olive trees, which 
have a dreary appearance, being low and 
void of luxuriance in their foliage, as well 
as of a greyiſh hue, neither pointy: the 
chtarful* green of our cömmon ſoreſt trees, 
rior” even the ſilvery Blendbut | of a A white 
Willow. The ripe fruit, which was All 5 in 
many places ungathered, is tempting in ap- 
pearance, like a ſmall damſon plumb ; but — 
to the taſte moſt intolerably nauſeous. Its 
oily juice is mixed with the watery fluids, 
and a peculiar acrid bitter, in the form of a 
white emulſion, all which, from its ſuperior 
lightneſs, it leaves behind when the fruit is 
bruiſed in a proper veſſel. While dinner 
was preparing, we vilited the famous amphi- } 
theatre of Niſmes, truſting to another op- 
portunity to ſee the other curioſities of the 
place. This building is ſo encumbered with 
miſerable houſes, both within and without, 
that ſcarcely any idea can be formed of its 
8 effect, Projects have been formed to 


L 4 clear 


— 9 


in requeſt, Our inn was excellent. 


( 5a ) 
. it, but hitherto without e on AC» 


count of the expence. 


In the way to Lunel, 2 8 45 
and Centaurea ſalmantica were in flower by 
the road fide. The wine made in this 
neighbourhood, i is a kind of muſcadel, much 


Bier 
- 


_ Nov. 17. We travelled through a heavy 


rain, with a tired horſe, to Montpellier, a 
welcome ann after ſo tedious a 
journey. 
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THE vituation and climate. of this town, 
long procured it great reputation, as an 
aſylum for perſons whoſe delicate health re- 
quired. a more temperate air than that of 
England. Of late years it has been. les. 
frequented ; probably from the unfavourable. 
account, more ill-natured than juſt, which 
Smollet has given of the ſtate of phyſic there. 
Phyſicians, like ſectaries in religion, have 


5. 5U. 


each their peculiar theories and dogmas, and 5 


the cry of hereſy has generally as little to do 


with truth, good ſenſe, or juſtice, when it 
comes from one profeſſion as from the other. 


In each, honeſt ſenſible men find principles 
enough for their own guidance; and while 


the conſciouſneſs of a facility of error, in 


ſpeculative and leſs important points, makes 


them 


4 

C 
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( 134 * 
them tolerant and compaſſionate to thoſe 
who: differ from them, they leave to the 
rabble of their brethren the . * of 
controveriy and cenſure. 

WMWe were certainly more formate than 
Smollet in our medical acquaintances here. 
I have ſeldom met with a more ſenſible, or 
a more amiable and humane man, than Dr. 


Brouſſonet, the profeſſor of Phyſic, father 


of che celebrated ichthy6togiſt 'at Paris: We 

formed indeed' a very favourable opinion of 
the national character in the ſouth of France. 

Urbanity and hoſpitality mark it very ſtrong- 

ly; and even certain prejudices, which make 
a- part of it, are by no means unamiable. 

Theſe good people think, not without 

ſon, their own country one of the moſt oy 


voured under heaven; their climate, their 
productions, their manners, all preferable to 


thoſe of other countries, and they delight in 
gratifying* a ſtranger with every thing that 
can moſt enſure his approbation. Their 
manners are certainly leſs artificial, and more 
truly pleaſing, than thoſe of the inhabitants 
of Paris. Their politeneſs is rather the ex- 
preffic en of genuine benevolence, than the 


. 


a 


(os) 
- grimace or inſidious flattery with 
which we 3 charge the French, 

They ſeem averſe to 
4 Pariſian paint of every kind, OS ee 
e Which ſtains the body or the mind. 
We were ſhewn, as a phænomenon, a lady 
ſuſpected of making uſe of this meretricious 
ornament. The natives of Languedoe and- 
Provence are, in conſequence of their na- 
tional character, cloſely attached to each 
other wherever they meet. If two of them 
are in Paris, though previouſly ſtrangers, 
they will not be long before they find one 
another out. u They form, as it were, a Ne-" 
parate clan amid the multifarious-ſociety of 
the capital. It is remarkable, that the Pari- 
ſians charge them with the ſame levity of 
character with which er the Pari- 
ſians. 
There are many Proteſtants about Mont- 
pellier, who perform their worſhip in private, 
or more commonly in the country, where 
they offer their homage, under 1 broad 4 

canopy of heaven, 


« To Him whoſe temple is all ſpace, 
© Whole altar, earth, ſea, ſkies! 


They 


—_—_ „„ 
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"ef They i intermarry with the a and | 


live among them in great harmony, + 
The public walks about Montpellier are 
ſuperior to moſt in the heauty of their pro- 
ſpects, owing to the elevated ſituation of 
the town, . The Place de Perou,undoubtedly 
one of the fineſt. things in Europe, is a 


ſquare bounded” on one ſide by the town- 


wall, and on the oppoſite one by a fountain 
of magnificent architecture, terminated by 
an open temple, built over the principal re- 
ſervoir which furniſhes the town with water, 
and which is itſelf ſupplied by a long aque- 


duct conſtructed on arches. in the ancient 


ſtyle. This aqueduct is more for ornament 


than uſe, the ſcience of hydraulics having 


taught us that water will always nearly keep 
its level, and therefore might have been 
brought as well in pipes under ground as 


- by this expenſive channel. Smollet criticiſes 


this building, becauſe it is not like the Pont 
du Gard, as if a different form were not 
proper, and even neceſſary, for an aqueduẽt 
four miles in length, but of a ſmall propor- 
tional elevation, and one intended to carry 
water r from the top of one loſty hill to an- 
7 other 


marked, if, as Smollet ſeems to hint, a reſem- 


blance to the works of the ancients be the 


touchſtone of merit, that this edifice is con- 
ſtructed on the plan of thoſe ancient ones 
ſtill remaining in the Campania of Rome, 
at leaſt as to its general figure; with reſpect 
to minutiæ of architecture or decoration, I 
did not go near enough to examine it. The 
other two ſides of the Place de Perou are 
encloſed with a baluſtrade, intended, accord- 
ing to the original deſign, to have ſupported 
ſtatues of ſeveral great men of the age of 
Louis XIV. his own equeſtrian ftatue, the 
only one of the whole that has hitherto been 
finiſhed, being in the centre of the ſquare. 
From hence the view is ſo extenſive, that the 
eye commands not only all the country 
about Montpellier, the ſea, the hills of 
Efperou, & c. but likewiſe in clear weather 
the Pyrenees on one hand, and the ſnow- 
clad ſummits of the Alps on the other, each 
perhaps at ſixty miles diſtance. The' Eſpla- 
nade is likewiſe a very pleaſant walk. The 
ſtreets of Montpellier are extremely irregu- 
lar, as well as ill-paved, having no foot- 


walks on the ſide. Proviſions here are cheap, 
the people civil and cleanly, ſo that a ſtranger 
finds it a deſirable abode as to the common 
conveniences of | life, as well as ſociety; 
thoſe who cannot live without a continued 
round of diſſipation, muſt {eek it elſewhere. 


55 \ Nor do I much approve: ef this place for 


invalids. Very cold and boiſterous winds” 
are not unfrequent, and the air of the neigh- 
bourhood is often infected by the marſhes 
lying between the town and the ſea. 
The botanic garden was founded in the 
time of Henry IV. and its original form 
remains. There are ſpacious terraces, ſhel- 
tered with very large and lofty trees for ſuch 
plants as require ſhade, that being a much 
greater requiſite in this climate than in ours; 
on the contrary, the green-houſe here is very 
trifling, and we ſaw ſcarcely any thing un- 
common in it, except a Tropeolum, which I 
have named aduncum, Spicil. Bot. t. 30. This 
was not the ſeaſon to judge of the ſtock of 
hardy plants; but 1 delieye it 18 not very 
rich. 41 
The firſt e here was Richier de 
Belleval, who planned the garden. He was 


2 A man 


3, 2B 

a man of great zeal for the ſcience, and had 
a number of figures of plants engraved. on 
copper, which were never publiſhed. 
Tournefort mentioned their loſs with regret, 
probably having never ſeen them. Pro- 
feſſor Gouan not many years ago found 
the plates in the archives of Belleval's fa- 

mily, and ſent impreſſions of them to Lin- 
neæus, which are now in my hands. The 


figures are inelegant, but tolerably faithful; 
they are rather curious than uſeful. | 


Mr. Bannal, whoſe family for ſeveral ge- 
nerations has had the care of this garden, 
ſhewed us the ſpot where the celebrated au- 
thor of the Night- Thoughts interred his 
daughter-in-law with his own hands. It i is 
in a low retired part of the garden (deſtined. 
for plants that require much ſhade) under an 
arch. Mr. Bannal's father was preſent, and 
by his friendſhip the aſhes of poor Narciſſa 
obtained this aſylum, which, I am ſorry to 
hear, has been violated ſince 1 was there. ; 
The Intendant of the province, in the in- 
tention of erecting a monument here, had 
the preciſe place of interment ſought for. 
The bones were found, but the convulſions, 


1 


is ibs 1 K 
of dhe late revolittion occurring juſt at the 


time, the monument was never executed, 
and ſeveral of the bones were diſperſed, 


being preſerved by many people as a kind 


of relick. A few years ago two Italian 


abbés viſited this place, and left With the 
gardener a Latin inſcription, which" they 2 
queſted to have placed over the grave; but 
this was neglected. Young is of all our 
poets one of the moſt admired abroad, eſpe⸗ 
cially in Italy. My fellow- traveller was 
often welcomed with enthuſiaſm, on account 
of the ſimilarity of his narne to that of this 
favourite author. 

" Notwithſtanding the ſeaſon was unfavour- 
able for botanizing, we could not refrain 
from viſiting ſome of the places in this 
neighbourhood celebrated for rare plants. 
The rocks near the river at Caſtelnau, a ro- 
mantic ſpot, afforded us ſeveral new Lichent, 
ſome of which are deſcribed in the firſt : 
volume of the Tranſactions of the Linnean 


Society. By the way grew Lithoſpermum 


friticoſum, Ofyris alba (Poet's roſemary), 


Mercurialis tomentoſa, and Xanthium 5 ſpingſum, 
"= plenty of the Maſtick bee, "Piftacia 
N Leni iſcus, 


(e 

Hagan Full vf ole horn · haped excreſ- 
cences, occaſioned by the puncture of a mi- 
nute inſect, which have been introduced 
into ſome Huge 151200 Anh as an article of 
medici What their ſuppoſed qualities 
are I dþ not recollect. The excreſcences 
' themſelves are about the ſize of the finger, 
hollow, and lined with a ſaccharine ſubſtance. | 
The beautiful little tree frog, Rana arbotea, ( wi 
was ſkipping from branch to branch among 
the buſhes ; as well as that ſingular inſect, 
Mantis religigſa. Nothing can exceed the 
bright. poliſhed verdegris hue of the head 
and back of this frog, nor the delicate roſe- 
colour of its under ſide. Its feet are ſo 
formed as to ſtick very ſtrongly to the 
branches and leaves, and it ſeldom miſſes its 
hold. It is ſo pretty and inoffenſive an ani- 
mal, that even thoſe who have the greateſt 
averſion to the reptile tribe can ſcarcely fail 
to admire it. The Mantis is named religio/a, 
that is, over religious or ſupenſtitious, from 
its perpetual erection of its fore-paws cloſe 
together, with a quick motion, like the action 
of praying. So divine a creature is it,” 
ſays the tranſlator of Mouffet, * that if a child 
Y Vor. J. M has 
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has loſt its way, and enquires of the * 
it will point out the right path with its pa? 


guch is the common opinion of eee 
people. But Mr. Dorthes, a very ingenious 


entomologiſt, who was of. our party, and 
whoſe collection of the inſects about Monts 
pellier we afterwards looked over with great 
pleaſure, told us a ſtory of this inſect which 
ſavours little of divinity. - Having caught a 
male and a female of this ſpecies, he put them 
together into a glaſs veſſel. An union was 
the conſequence; after which, the female, 
which. in this, as in moſt other inſects, is the 
larger and ſtronger of the two, devoured the 
head and upper part of the body of ber 
companion. But the moſt wonderful cira 
cumſtance is, that a ſubſequent union took 
place; the life and vigour of the male being, 
like that of the horſe-fly, unimpaired by the 
loſs of his head, as that part is not in inſects 
the ſeat of the brain; this was no ſooner 
concluded than his inſatiable mate ate up 
the reſt of his body! There is no room to 
doubt Mr. Dorthes 8 accuracy or veracity z 
and [ believe he has already publiſhed the 


zecount in ſome French work. We found 
TE. 3 To” eyery 


1 


> CY 
_ every whbre-plenty of Helir dechilata and 
Aaverbio, tw uncommon nails, and collect: 
ed ſpeeimens of à curious bed . 05 
ayſters, of an unknown ſpecies. | 

Our next expedition was to 5 
ook, called the Bai, de Gramont, chiefly 
compoſed of , evergreen and kermes oaks 
Nuereus Jer and Quercus cocerfera , the 
trunks and branches af which, as well as 
thoſe of the common oak and cheſnut, we 
found here and there producing the very 
elegant and rare Lieben chrgſopthalmut, or 
golden- eyed Lichen. See Dillenius s . Hift, 
Muſc. tab. 13» J 17, copied from Micheli, 
tab. 30, F 4 We faw growing Scabigſa 
gramuntia, Lavandula Stoechas, aetes la- 
cuftric, and ſeveral other rarities, regretting 
we could e ee * 
at a better time of the year. | 

We dedined fo long and laborious an ex- 


4. 1 1 as chat to I'Eſperou, or the Hortus 


Dei, the weather and ſeaſon being too un- 
favourable, as the former place was covered 


with ſnow ; and. contented ourſelves with © 


only one more berborization, towards the ſea, 
among the rocks near the bridge of Ville- 
| N 2 neuve. 


% 


« * * 
neuve. e we found two or three yew: 
Lichens,” plenty of ' widow<wail” '(Cneorun . 
tricoccum) in ſeed, | Roſmarinus © officinalis, 
Ciftus albidus, Daphne Gnidium, 8 cirpus Ho- 
bſchoenus, commonly miſtaken here 1 in 
my for Funcus conghomeratus, 8c." &c. 
Profeſſor Gouan, the old Ane der 
of Linnæus, well known by his botanical 
and ichthyclogical works, very civilly ſhew- 
ed us his herbarium, the ſpecimens of which 
are magnificent and well dried. All the 
botaniſts here, as well as Mr. Gerard, who has 
written a difſertation upon the ſubject, are 
miſtaken about Lathyrus ampbicar por; what 
they take for it is a new ſpecies of Vicia 
(near peregrina), which has the ſame won- 
- derful cxconomy of producing Noam 
fruit, apparently without flowers. 

Mr. Cuſſon, then demonſtrator of botany, 
is fince dead. His death is no loſs to the 
ſcience, as he kept entirely from the world 
his father's celebrated manuſcripts and col- 
lection of umbelliferous plants, of which 
he had neither abilities nor leiſure to make 
ue. 5 are now . fallen into the 

| hands 


0 165 0 | | 
bands df Mr. Dorthes, who is amply quali- 
ſied to digeſt and Publiſh them. 31 
The hoſpital of Montpellier, #ie! Dien 
St. Elq, is à very good one. The walls 
are: often white-waſhed, the bed - furniture 
ef, nest White carton, the houſe very clean, 
but ſcarcely airy enough. The phyſician, 
who is attended in his rounds by a great 
number of ſtudents, and a ſoldier to keep 
che peace, gives his, preſcriptions aloud in 
French, not, as uſual, in Latin. 
We were lucky enough to be preſent at a 
graduation at the College, conducted with 
great ceremony in the old ſtyle. We were 
ſeated, with much reſpect, on a bench among 
the Profeſſors, whg were dreſſed in ſcarlet 
received the ring, the girdle, the 
cap, and above all the kiſs of the Rector, we 
could hardly demean ourſelves ſuitably to the 
gravity of our ſituation. 

We alſo attended a meeting of the Aca.. 
demy of Sciences, which is, as it were, a 
younger ſiſter of that of Paris, having been 
founded in 1705. It poſſeſſes a cabinet of 
_— birds, in which are ſome rare ſpecies. 
* : ©. Wy We 


tw 1 


We hend Papers. read. e bußabũ H 
the meeting was to dellbetate upon what 
meaſures old be taken wich the Peuilent, 

Bur, 4 congregation of ' thotiky who" had 

evitithireet à moſt unfortunate encrvackment 

itt building a church cloſe to the windows of 
the Obſervatory. © How the pute was ths 
termined, L have nbt heard. 
There are ſome good baden, ut Aas 
peltier, particularly che death f Son the 

- magician, who threw himſelf froth a'tower 

in the preſence of Nets, truſting; as it is faid, 

to his art. This picture, one of the moſt 
celebrated works of Sebaſtian Bourdon, is 

m che cathedral. The characters of the 

| heads of Nero and St. Peter are particularly 

| fine.” The private collections of Mr, Duchs. 
and of Mr. Gourgas, are worth feding; 


rey the latter, where are mary got 


pieces of the "Italian and Flemith ſhoots 3 


among others, a holy family by Raphael,for 


which its poſſeſſor has been offered a thouſand 


pounds fterling. At Mr. Duché's was an 
animated portrait of Henry IV. which en- 
gaging my attention, the maſter of thie houſt 


every 


1 


11 


* 


(6% | | 


© every king but their own.” I did not feel 
the reproach in any ſenſe applicable to my- 
ſelf; nor do I conceive it to bear hard on my 
countrymen in general, as it neceſſarily im- 
plies that Engliſhmen have no averſion to 
kings as kings, and they have lately repeat- 
and [moſt  pnequiyocally, ſhewn their 
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Nov. 27. „Ta KING leave with regret 
of Montpellier and its kind-hearted inhabi- 
tants, as well as of Mr. de Charnacè, we ſet 
out for Niſmes, accompanied by a ſuperior 
'of Cordeliers, with whom we found it im- 
poſſible to exchange many ideas, and who 
was better ſkilled in the French exerciſe of 
his“ flag of abomination, than in any 
thing elſe. : 


Nov. 28. Dr. Granier, to whom we had 
letters, lives in a houſe late the property of 
' the celebrated botaniſt and antiquary Mr. 
Seguier, and left by him, along with his 
muſeum, to the Academy of Sciences of 
this town. Mr. Seguier, of whom every 
body ſpeaks with reſpect, died a very few 


G ' A 
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xX -169 ?) 
Feats . age of 81. His excellent 
bock on the plants of Verona is well known. 
His library conſiſts, as we were told, of 
about eleven thouſand volumes, (chiefly on 
antiquities and natural hiſtory. The herba- 


xium ĩs not conſiderable. The moſt ſplen- 
did and curious part of the collection, are 
che vaſt variety of foſſil fiſn in ſand- ſtone, 
collected by this indefatigable man, in the 
couiſe of thirty · years, near Verona. Among 
them almoſt all the ſpecies, now inhabitants 
:of the Mediterranean, are to be diſtinguiſſl- 
"ed, as well as ſeveral exotic ones; even ſotne 
If the Otaheite fiſh deſcribed in Brouſſonet's 
Decade; at leaſt we were told ſo by a gen- 

tleman, the colleague of Dr. Granier, who 
was ouriguide.” It required more time and 
accuracy td inveſtigate the point thoroughly 
than we had to beſtow. All viſitors to this 
muſeum write their names in a little"b6ok, 

according to the deſire of the founder. 

A moſt violent and perpetual rain, added 
to a deſire to get forward, prevented our 
viſiting the fountain and ruins of the Tem- 

ple of Diana, with other curiofities- in the 

neighbourhood of Niſmes. This is no loſs 


7 


* « 


ee 
do the Engliſh reader, as Govertnt Thicks 
neſſe has in his travels given a very. full ab- 
oount of theie intereſting objects, a8 well 18 
of Mr. Seguier himſelf, and his ſcientiſic 
| labours.' We could not omit viſning che 
_ Maiſon darrer, one af the moſt entire and 
moſt exquiſitely beautiful Roman temples 
do remaining. Thete is à character of 


Hegarice about it; of which 1 hall hever be- 


fore ſeen an example; nor is there ſMcely 
ay thing in Italy that excels it, except per- 
haps. the three mutilated - columns in the 
forum at Rome. The preſervation: of this 
eee Jewel is almoſt perfect, and it 
is now v ſecured from NO ING | 
This evening we were eee 
deep at the little dirty inn of La Fourche, 
of which Lady Miller's pen alone could de- 
ſeribe the filth and miſery. Even our Cor- 
delier was diſguſted, and exerted himſelf 
ſucceſsfully in alleviating ſome of our diſ- 


treſſes, driving from the eating · room a iqua- 
lid group, who were eee r 
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ade 29; The morning was fine, atid we 


departed very early, re · paſſing about day 
break the Not d Gard, which, by the un- 


eortala light of the miſty, dawn, appeared 
te morning illuminated its ſummit, while 
einher ſide, were ſtill half-veiled in darkneſs, 
The wind was huſhed; and the bubbling 
ſtreatiÞof the valley ppt alone e 
: W repoſe. ua ts VI 
At a little am we e co our Weiber 
toad, and turned towards Avignon. Near 
a ſmall inn by the way, are ſome high peak - 
ed rocks, which afforded us a few good 
Lichens, as my exanthematicus and tumidu- 
les, Tran. of Linn. Society, vol i. as well 
as the immer/us of Weber, and ſome others. 
This Libben immerſus is a very wonderful 
production It conſiſts of à hard white 
cruſt, greeniſh hen cut or ſcraped, bearing 
many {mall black ſhields, each of which is 
immerſed in a deep cavity of its own form, 
apparently. hollowed, not only out of the 
cruſt, but even out of the ſtone itſelf, That 
_ effect of — ſhould produce 
8 : e 


| „„ 
weh hollows is inconceivable; yet that ap- 
pears to be the caſe. Some parts of the 
rock may be found Rrongly: marked with 
theſe impreſſions, after the plant which oc- 
caſioned them is totally decayed; and the 
ſhields fallen out. This phænomenon is 
well | worthy the attention of thoſe who do 
not affect to deſpiſe any thing that has en- 
gaged the wiſdom of the eternal mind. The 
plant is found in moſt countries, and very 
plentifully in Derbyſhire, on calcareous 

rocks. Some other minute Liabent, as 
 exanthematicus above mentioned, ſeem to 
poſſeſs a degree of the ſame power of exca- 
vating the ſtone on which they grow. 
The country hereabouts is uncultivated, 
and clothed with the evergreen and kermes 
oaks, box, lavender, garden thyme, Ruſcus, 
&c. Some part of our road afforded moſt 
extenſive views over the valley watered by 
the Rhone, which forms ſeveral iſlands in 
its way. Avignon and Villeneuve were at 
our feet; and mountains of the moſt gro- 
teſque ſhapes, many of them covered with 
ſnow, and loſt in the clouds, bounded the 
PR * The road leads down a hill to 
Ville- 


{0s '} 
very large Benedictine convent, ſituated on 
an eminence, and encloſed with lofty walls 
and towers. Having croſſed two branches 
of the Rhone in ferry-boats, we found our- 
ſelves at the gates of Avignon, 


Here is a very fine public walk, Fon 


with trees, by the river fide, which we exe 


verboſe inſcriptions on the town-walls, and 
in other. places, all having a reference to 
they have done, or their miraculous ceſſation. 
The ancient palace of the Popes, in the 
middle of the town, is an immenſe old 
building, founded upon a rock, which ſeems 
Full as faithful to the truſt repoſed in it, as 
the ſpiritual rock on which its maſter's 
earn 


Nov. 30. Nothing about Avignon could 
intereſt us ſo much as the famous fountain 
of Vaucluſe, conſecrated to immortality by 
the ſweet muſe of Petrarch, and now-rival- 
it excels in beauty and magnificence. We 


DET: 0 
arrived on its brink about three o'olothk-in d 
bright afternoon, when the glowing reful⸗ 


gende of the declining ſun, on the rocky 
ſcenery around, increaſed, by contraſt, the 
charms of the ſequeſtered vale, een 
Nee the fountain is ſituated. tl 
le was now in great ie OW Aer 
| faler than uſual. The water; though elearer 
than cryſtal, appears green as it runsg from 
in fact, a conſiderable river, ariſing from an 
unfathomable rocky baſon of à circular form, 
at the foot of a ſtupendous perpendicular, or 
rather impending, rock. A few yards from 
its ſource, the ſtream falls in the moſt ma- 
jeſtic and pictureſque manner over fragments 
of rock, and then forms à rapid river, wind- 
ing through the vale,” whoſe ſides, for ſome 
diſtance, riſe ſuddenly to an immenſe height 
from its banks, and then gradually expand 
into an open plain. The village of Vau- 
cluſe is built on ſome of the moſt adceſſible 
parts of theſe precipices, and many of ita 
houſes overhang the river. The only ap- 
proach to the fountain is by a ſingle yew. 
7 5 
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Although it may ſeem approaching to 
impiety to viſit this place with atry othey 
thoughts than of Laura and her fublime' 
loyer, whoſe eloquence I almoſt adore; and 
to whoſe refinement I do all poſſible reve- 
rene; yet I cannot but remark, that its 


beauties are in themſelves ſufficient to ren 
der it one of the moſt intereſting ſpots in the 
world, A naturaliſt or a painter, as well as 
a poet, might ſpend many days here moth 
delightfully, The neighbouring Ty 
Ta ane won iar, 
ee e the Handelals 
ſource, elpecially a ſmall faſciculated ſpecies 
NES — in miniature. Here too we 
but which proved only Marchantia bene. 
fherica' with its flowers budding. It is 
however the Aioma ripeſtris of Forſter, 
Rupinia lithenoides of Linn. Suppl. as I ean 
prove from original ſpecimens. Melts. 
Brouſſonet and Sibthorp aſſured me they 
found the true Turgionia in this place. 
5 re eee RE IRE 


nothing 
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nothing in flower except -Convoluulur:ciarto- 
bricus, and a yellow Biſcutella. Dr. Lounge 
collected the Oniſcur variegatut, De Villers 
Entom . vol. iv. 188. t. 11. fig. . on 
moſs near the fountain. - tents lone O71 

By the road ſide, about a duden of a2 
mile from the fountain-head, is a ſtratum of 
flint, from two inches to a foot in thickneſs, 
running nearly horizontally through the 
limeſtone rock, exactly like that marked 
No. 34. in Voigt, Collection of Stones. A 


ſimilar ſtratum; may be ſeen by the rock 


houſe at e nenn. e in . 
ſhire. 1 

At Vile, PEAR 3 8 we gept 
in a moſt comfortable inn without the town, 
and were amuſed with the poetical effuſions, 

all referring to Vaucluſe, Petrarch and Laura, 
1 which its walls were beſtrewed. Whe- 
ther inabiliry ar diſcretion. prevented our 


adding to the collection, 1 deine * "__ 
Lac „ ab 
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kenya in ky the way. Avery 
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"high hill called Mont 'Mento, covered with 
"NO s always in ſight. „ 
I paid a viſit of ceremony to Mr; Pangin, 


the Profellbr of Botany, but we found 4 


FFC 


voy 5 


i {Devin We Gia, | 


a ſtrong and rapid river, juſt above ĩts con- 
Hugnce with the eee repoſed .at 
err an * af 


Der. 5: rde Be lay: . 3 
0 country, and after a long aſcent 
preſented us with the town of Aix, ſituated 
e e ee rather plain. The 
view on all ſides was very extenſive, and 
extremely heantiful 3 Ps: Re: : of abs 
-yalley-below, clothed with * Rae 1M 
vines, with here and there a towering ey- 
N and ſtudded with villas and-cottages. 

Aix, like moſt towns hereabouts, has: a 
ee walk planted with trees, called 
„Le caurs, which runs through the middle of 
the town, and in Which are three fountains 
een, 
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Briſtol + Waters. Languedoc and We 
abound with fine ſprings. This tewn ap- 
- pears an eligible abode for conſumptive pa- 


tients, both on account of its ſituation; and 
of the tepid ſpring above mentioned; but 
it is ſaid to be much expoſed to cold winds. 
I know it is an-unfaſhionable doctrine that 


any good is derived, in fimilar caſes from IF 


Matlock or Briſtol, except what ariſes from 


„air and repoſe; becauſe chemiſtry N 


detect any thing in ſueh waters, to account 
for their ſuppoſed effect; but my own re- 
j Kere and perſonal experience has eon- 
vinced me, that the Matlock water at leaſt 

[ip * very powerful influenee on the cireu- 
lation, by no means to be experienced from 
any doſe of common water, for which rea- 
n it is . e by! bee e nor tried 
5 bur Aix'v we e ths wild tract 
of country, and from the top of a hill had 
a very ſtriking and rien proſpect of the town 
and port of Marſeilles, with the'\eountry 
about it in the Aeg er a ſpacious amphi- 
4: e covered d olive trees and villas, 
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and bounded.on every ſide, except a naox 
opening to the ſea, with lofty mountains, 
Yet, on a near approach, the environs ff 
Marſeilles are not pleaſant. The villas are 
too crowded ;: and the country, interſected 
with innumerable duſty, roads, often con- 
fined; between walls, is deficient in rura 
beauty of every kind, and elpecally in he 
ich yerdure; and foliage common in more 

northern climates. The approach to the 
toxn is by a fine new road, by che ſide of 
Which Clypeola maritima . (Honey-ſcented 
Alyfum) was in flower, and which led us 
oy to the,cours, where the hotel Des deux pum- 
mes deſerves to be recorded as a very good 
inn. This ſtreet was thronged with people 
of both ſexes, in their * N 
e a ſcene of mud, Betr. 
| ” Og x yy wang a Oh ar 
; | Marſilles, our. obſervations could not be 


very extenſive nor accurate, . Nothing is more 


ſtriking to a traveller than the populouſneſs 
and appearance of buſineſs which ſurrounds 
bim on every ſide. In this reſpect, Mar- 
: ſeilles reſerables e The quay ex- 


hibits 
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che harbour it borders is erer 
o fire or candle is permitted 


14 on board any ſhip in in the harbour, as'a c- 
OR 'U | would be dreadful. Indeed, in 
5 his delightful climate, fire is ſeldom wanted, 


except for culinary purpoſes, We fat how 

| in the depth of winter with our windows 
always open. The market exhibited a pro- 
fuſion of ſpring flowers, and even carnations, 
nuntermised with grapes, dates, pomgranates, 


1 EO and a prodigious quantity of Agaricus deli- 


= riger, which really deſerves its name, being 
3 the moſt delicious waſh an now chin. 


it muſt be confeſſed nothing can be leſs at- 
vacdive than f its appearance, its colour being 


1 4 dirty brown, and the juice of à deep 


| - orange, ſoon tutning to a livid green, where- 


1 5 ever the fangzus i is touched. or bruiſed. This 


muſhroom is in common uſe throughout 
Provence; but though a native of England 
and Scotland, its a ſtranger to our tübles. 
MI. Bulliard Had not found it about Faris 
CJ 


The regularity, b ene deln 
ot the fircets and public walks,” give "this 
EO town 
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wn a great FR beam: From . 
; Pr obſervatory, to which we were 


ebligingly,\condu@rd- by; Mr. Bernard the 


director af it, is a; very noble view of the 
tan and port. Paſſed by an hoſpital; op- 
Poſite to which, on the other ſide of the 


ſreet, and much too near it, is a houſe to 
pital previous 10 their initerment, II of 


the bars of the door two co ere viſible} 
with! palls and croſſes upon them, and fm 
the word cir at their feet; apparently \deſs | 
tined to be buried that evening. Not far 
diſtant ĩs one of che principal churches the 


moſt horcibly:dark and gloomy, a wef 
Thabby, One I ever. entere entered. It ſeems. as if 


: devotion and commerce did not flouriſh well 
in the ſame ſoil. The play-houſe however, 
though large, was little more: cleanly on 
cheerful than the church; e eee Tas 
formed a new one was building. nere 
we ſaw Mercierꝰs intereſting NT e 


e very well acted. rin”. 


One evening ä 
aflemblyof the Academy of Belles Lettres, 
1 and Arts. Such an aſſembly oe- 


AW. ME curg 
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8 8 10% 5 Fa 

| nts. bur” bnce// in lin moms." Diſcourſes 
were read by che director and ſome new 
members, on the progreſs of Literature iv 

Ro and Wege, in en e 


Bring patrons of the Academy; and the 
audience, which was a mixed one, were no 
leſs liberal of their plaudita. At length one 
member read à fable in verſe, entitled the 
Lion and Tygers; the moral of which was, | 
that merey ought to be the charateriſtical 
attribute of the lion, as king of tho foreſt. 
This piece, however, was-received witli leſs | 
enthuſiaſm than the reſt. Whether the com. 
pany were tired of hearing, or tired of clap- 
ping, they evidently diſappainted the poor 
Anthor. In vain did he allow an interval 
aſter every period, ample in proportion ta 
| the brilliancy.of the preceding thought; and 
pronounce in à trembling/whiſper the laſt 
| word of -every ſentence, as well as the be- 
ginning of the next, that no grateful mur- 
mur of applauſe might be ned in his 
own voice; no ſuch murmur was heard 
_ after the firſt or ſecond lines; and he had 
nothing to conſole On: * the end, hut a 
. 7 light 


Ly 


us) 
dght mechanical clap of civility. His chief 
misfortune was his coming laſt. 
| We, viſited, with avidity, the collection 
of minerals, ſhells, and materia, medica, be- 
longing to Mr. Colle, inſpector of the drugs 
pak come to this port from the Levant ; but 


were diſappointed in every department. We 
| Co rare drugs, nor is the reſt of 
the collection at all worth ſeeing, _ I bought 

at ip ops ran high pie, 2 . 
Which ee olixe 5 3 


by way af a perfume, ſome good liquid ſtorax, 


and eſſential oil of orange flowers; the lat- 


ter is often preſeribed here as a cordial... 'Of | 
T0 . he could V ſhew us a 


ſupply all our curious friends in England. 


bought/by; the 8 Genoa, e al 


4 | The inhabitants of Mazells ar reckoned 
| about ien thouſand... FATTY ar 

I regretted extremely not 3 Hoa 

| ſee the celebrated Abbé Raynal, who. has 

long reſided 2 but, as * 
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in which: 


we had come from Avignon, at the rate ob 
tale fivres a day, for as long as it might 


„ 


* * * 
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to carry us as far as Nice. Our 
anden eee. ſtrict examination a, 


Had it beer; ſeen; our 
e ene mult have pad 


6 7 
. country nov ** 
all clothed with firs and other evergreena. 


| eee 
from Marſeilles. OS en GHG. 
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C 
covered with pinee, roſemary, lavender, 
thyme, kermes oak, two or three ſpecie of 


juniper; &c, The pines were generally euʒt 


on oe ide, to allow the turpentine to run 
out, which it did very copiouſſy. As length 
we-came' to a paſs. among perpendicular 
rocks, almoſt naked, except having a feu 
ſtraggling pines ſtuck about them, and com- 
a ſcenery 11] had ever r beheld- The rolemary 
was in' flower by the road fide, and alſo that 
beautiful ſhrub the true Erica multiflora of 
Lingus, not that af Engliſh authors. This 
Charlone Smith in the Orphan of the Cale, 


the: old ſervant of her father, and ſo: comes 
to the knowiedge of her own birth. No 


one, who has been at this place, can fait to 
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Mie trayerſed a aal 8 — $56. 
rons were, in the higheſt degree; xich and 
beautiful; and came to a little dirty village, 
Vithio a leagne of Toulon, where we ſaw, 
for the firſt time, abundance; of Mange frees. 
in the open ground laden with, fruit. „I he 
| capery Caßparis /ping/a, preſented its trailing 
branches, like thoſe of the bramble, on every 
Vall and bank, and Globularia: Alppum, herb 
b terrible, grew by the way ſide. We had a 


_ good view of Taulon and its harbohr from 


the hill, before we deſcended toit. 
Taulon is well known to be one of the 
moſt important ſea· porta of which the French. 
are poſſeſſed, Its harbour is one of the! beſſ 
in. the World; the town ſtrongly fortified 3; 
tlie qua very fine. The: arſenal is not al- 
lowed to be inſpectei by any ſtrangers, nor 
could Mr. mine phyſician to the navy, 

for whom vr had letters, procure us admil- 
fon to it. This diſappointment; was noh 
very ſerious, and we were conſoled by at 


fight of the military hoſpital, which is very 
clean and well ventilated, Here lectures on 
medicine 


c mY * 
medicine and its various branches e 
gratis, A ſmall botanie garden is at hand, 


in which the plants are arranged = MW 


do che Linnean ſyſtem, and Where oranges, 


| Gtapelia variegata, Solanum Pſeudo-capficam,. 


with many other tender vegetables, thrive: 
well in the open ground. Mr. Martin, 4 


tealous botaniſt, has theicate of this: garden! 


At ſupper, at the Croix de Malthe, we had 
a number of French officers, with four or 


five Dutch ones belonging to a ſquadron 5 
then in the harbour. Aſter ſupper, the lat- 


ter called for pipes, and began ſmoking; 
this was made à pretence for quarrelling- by 
ſome of the French, and-a challenge enſued; 
which was immediately accepted by a ſpirit- 


ed young Dutchman, and the combatants 


decided the affair with» ſmall ſwords, by 
moonlight, in the ſtreet. | The: Frenchman 


was ſoon diſarmed by his antagoniſt, and no 


milchief done; but much noiſe and vulgar 


bullying enſued betereen the reſt of he 
company, ſo chat all the tranquillity of the 


evening was deſtroyed . It ſhouid be ob- 
| ſerved, that the Dutchmen had previoully 


obtained permiſſion to ſmoke from ſomẽ 


officers 


= 


( x88 2. 
Ae ladies: who were at table. . 
- impartial people, were applied to een "8 
- coneiliatory efforts were in Vain. Dn 
always labour to prevent duels, between per 
| ſons whoſe. profeſſion is ſuppoſed to require 
their obedience to ſuch ſavage principles of 
| honour: other duelliſts may as well be left 
10 themſelves j for the community is not 
found to ſuffer any very importunt loſſes by 
dn meansg and the world: are pretty! well 
agreed What to think of brargs who ficr 
without hurting bach other. The. moſt 
ly duel. h ever heard of, was between 
tio.) Edinburgh ſtudents, whoſe ſeconds 
| ehajged their piſtols wich currant jelly; 
and as theſe heroes, from trepidation pro- 
baby, really hir one another, the crimſon 
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Ie will nor be eaſy: e 
fully ftuated, nor a worle built town than 
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de almoſt impratticable in wet weather. 
The houſes are” mean, dirty, and crowded. 
Tet the view of the farrounding country 
makes amends for all theſe imperfections. 


: From the eminence on which the town is 


built, a gradual Nope extends three miles to 
the fea, All this ſpace is one luxuriant 
wood of orange trees. Noble ' liflls ſhelter 
the town from the north, and on the ſouth | 
the view is terminated by the iſles of Hyeres 
 {infule' Stechadum), a few miles off at ſen. 
"Theſe iſlands are thickly wooded with chef 
it deen em emen ; 
| been-indaced to botanize' there; as they pro- 
_dutera number uf rare plants, among others 
the marum, Tencriam Mam, the motk 
powerful perhaps of all the European aro- 
e e ee, e cee pre .. 
ü rde 0 find Wegs pg. 
ne 8 . | 
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+ forms. a link in Nature's chain, 

which I was always curious to examine, but 
could. never before meet with. Here too 
we firſt ſaw the date palm, Phenix dactyli- 
Hen the open ground. The dates are 
- aid not to ripen well, which is probably for 
 . warit of impregnation. How happy ſhould 
I have been to have come here in the pro- 
per ſeaſon to inveſtigate this curious point, 
and to have taught the inhabitants to lend na- 


pesere the neceſlary aſſiſtance! I recommend - 


eld this circumſtance to the examination of 
- Mr. Battaille, an ingenious- young phyſician 
_ eſtabliſhed here, who has paid much atten- 
don to botany. nf 6% CBE GIAN 
mh eee eee Reer ni Stunde 
E gliſh 
_ Families who winter in the environs of 
FHyeres, for the ſake of the climate, moſt of 
- them invalids. There cannot well be a more 
- Helightful- retirement for thoſe who ſtand in 
need of repoſe and a mild ſalubrious air; 
and, from what I have ſeen of {Mr,'Battaille, 
-E-ſthould think it a great object to he within | 
"_— ſuch medical advice as his. 1. 118 N 


TAY: walked. into a very large garden, ior 
os; rather 
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— ofingatrers laden wich inks | 
but theſe: woods are moſt beautiful to look 
don upon. As their foliage is evergreen, 
and the ground is ſtrewed with the rotten 

fruit, ſo as to make it not eee 

n * an e e t | . 

ory 10. ane eee 

E covered with mynle 
- and” different ſpecies of Ciflus, but in the 
worſt road that can be imagined ; we were 

in perpetual danger of overturning, and 

. often obliged to alight. To this cicum- 

| tance however I was indebted for the diſco- 
1 jo u Eee e Hudſon's Flora 
ein Dined „ 
village in a moſt romantic n ** 
5 long leagues from Hyeres. 

. Indie oppeeheni 
d the inn, to ſolicit our contribution ta a 

e in honour of St. Joſeph. One of them 

bad the artleſs ſmile of innocence and good- 
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kid in the different manners in 
lich they preferred their requeſt After 
ing ourſelves for ſome time in arguing 
ie eee girl laugh 
R almoſt angry, we 
eonttibuted ee and ſent o our — 
ments to St. Joſeph. 
In the afternoon we ht by the - fide of an 
 2aquedutt of fine water, and of conſiderable 
length, which in one place is carried on high 
arches over a valley. The country conti- 
ned to grow more and more intereſting, as 
we advanced towards the heart of Provence. 
the road wound among high rocky hills, 
- clothediwith pines and evergreen ſhrubs, and 
- interſperſed with many ſmall caſcades, all in 
perfection, as it had rained hard the-preced- 
ing night. A new feature in the landſcape 
- now «preſented itſelf,” the great American 
aloe, Agave Americana, growing in ĩmmenſe 
| rufts on the rocks, as houſe-leek does with 
us. Its "ſea-green hue was ſtrongly con- 
traſted with the dark firs, and the richly 
glowing orange trees; and this contraſt, as 
"wal as the form of the plagt; hauwninkd 
admirably wich the-bold features und becken 
out- line | 


) 

outline. of the country. The paſturage, 
wherever i it appeared, ſeemed of the richeſt 
kind. We paſſed through a miſerable look- 
ing village, but in one of the moſt delicious 
ſituations poſſible, commanding luxuriant 
meadows in the valley, and ſurrounded with 
Hills covered with olive trees and pines. Mr. 
Gerard, of whom I ſhall ſoon have more to 
ſay, is ftrongly perſuaded that the aloe is 3 
native of Provence, contrary to the unani- 
mous teſtimony « of all botaniſts, who deſcribe 
it as of American origin. He obſerves not 
only its preſent - luxuriance and abundance 

all over this country ; but alſo that it is men- 
5 tioned as growing here in an old topographi- 
cal book, publiſhed above 200 years ago, 
conſequently about a century after the diſeo- 
very of America. The queſtion is, whether 
it could, if brought over even by the firſt 
perſons who returned from the new conti- 
nent, be ſo perfectly naturalized within the 
ſpace of time above mentioned? Cæſalpinue, 
in 1583, ſpeaks of it as then lately brought 
from the Weſt Indies, and as having juſt 
flowered near Florence for the firſt time. 
As therefore I have not myſelf conſulted the 
Vor. I "7 2-0 book 


( 1% 
book mentioned by "Mr; Gerard, 1 ſuſpect 
his memory may have ee him Lead 
as to chronology. 
We ſlept at la HO Aae al 9 25 
are long leagues! from e 
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Dec. 11. Noting lib occurred 
between la Roque and Brignolle, A pretty 
conſiderable town, famous for its plumbs, N 
called ' prunes" de Brignolle, which are packed 
up in boxes and ſent to very diſtant countries, 
and* whoſe name we have corrupted ' ita 
Prunellas, After dining here, proceeded' 
through a heavy rain to Cottignac, a little 
town Ton firuated | in a YAY, on i the 
ſide of 4 Hülk " 

We came to this bag þ ROM to viſit Mr. 
Gerard, anthor of tlie Flora Gallo-provin- 
dldalis, one of the beſt European botaniſts 
of the golden age of Linnæus. We found 
him ſurrounded by his wife, two or three | 
of his children, and ſome friends. He 
practiſes medicine, and appears to live 1 in 
eaſe and afſſuence. . Nothing | could exceed 
bis politeneſs and hoſpitality to us. We had 
1 much converſation together, about the pur- 
3 5 chaſe 


E 

PE of the Linnean et A. never- 
| failing topic with all the botaniſts I met with 
in my Journey, the ſtate of our favourite 
ſcience in England, Sweden, and other 
countries, Almoſt all I had to tell was news 
to him, and I felt as if paying a viſit in the 
times "a ſeem connected with what is now. 
going on in the world, 


| = 12. The plowing day was ſpent 
entirely with Mr. Gerard. He was very 
communicative, and made many excellent 
botanical remarks. He appeared particularly 

expert in remembering the ſynonyms of 
plants, with the phraſes. at length of old 
authors. He ſpoke very highly of Linnzus 
and Ray, and permitted me to copy two 
intereſting. letters. from the former to him- 
ſelf. Profeſſor Gouan is not on ſuch good 
terms with this gentleman as two people de- 
voted to ſo pleaſing a ſtudy ought to be; but 

their characters are different. 
We looked over ſome of Mr. Gerard's 

herbarium, particularly Arenariæ and the 
We tribe, and he enriched me with 
| 0 2 feveral 
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| ſeveral valuable * mens of plants 99084 
and deſeribed by himſelf only. Bryum rigi- 


| dum was new to him, nor has he paid much 


attention to he claſs Cryptogamia ? in \ general, 


Dec. 13. From Cottignac we directed our 
courſe again towards the ſea, in order to 
enter Italy by Nice. We paſſed the country 
houſe of a Mr. E , who murdered his 


wife at Aix ſome time e ago. The houſe is 
ſingularly ſnuated on the ſummit of a peak- 


ed rock in a valley, apparently without an 
inch of garden ground. It is entirely com- 
manded by the high rocks which encloſe the 
valley. Lorgues, a little town where we 
dined, has fome good houſes; its air is 
eſteemed very good for ſick people. About 


five we reached Draguignan, a conſiderable 


place; but it being fair day, we were rather 
indifferently accommodated. In the middle 
of the town is a fingular rock with a watch- 
tower upon it. 


Dec. 14. We travelled through a fertile 
country abounding in olive trees, whoſe 
trunks were WN clothed with Lichen Capers 

| aus 
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atus in fructification, of which we laid in a 
large ſtock, to ſupply our friends at home. 
The ſhields are cheſnut coloured, from the 
diameter of a pea to that of a ſixpence, or 
larger. The day was bright, and we ram 

bled a long way on foot, but with little bo- 
tanical ſucceſs. Sinapis erucoides Linn. 
(Jacqu. Hort. Vindob. t. 170.) was now in 
bloom in the fields every where, this being 
its proper flowering ſeaſon ; but no other 
plants, except of the Cryptogamia claſs, were 
to be met with in perfection. Dined at 
Lamoignes, and by-half paſt three we reach- 
ed Frejus, fituated near the ſea fide, formerly 
an important place, and now remarkable for 
conſiderable ruins of a Roman amphitheatre, 
and of a large aqueduct. The country 
around is pictureſque, and bounded by lofty 
hills at ſome diſtance. Yet the town itſelf 
has few attractions to boaſt, and the accom- 
pliſhed Cardinal Fleury ſeems to have con- 
ſidered his appointment to this ſee as a kind 
of exile. He jocoſely ſigned a letter to one 

of his friends, Fleury, by the Divine indig- 
nation, biſhop of Frejus.“ His preſence 
however was of important ſervice to this 

O 3 country, 
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eountry, when 4 army of che allies over- 


ran it in 170%. The Duke of Savoy and 


Prince Eugene ſpared the territory of 
Frejus from devaſtation, for the ſake of ite 
biſhop. | 

On the walls of the e we 
found plenty of Lieben Roccella (Orchall), ſo 
valuable for dying red or purple when mixed 
with the volatile alkali, and which is col- 
lected principally from rocks and iflands in 
the Mediterranean. It commonly ſells in 
England for about 3ool. a ton, but during 
the laſt war it roſe to 1000. Attempts have 
been made to ſupply its place with other 
ſpecies of the ſame tribe, and Lichen tartareus, 
collected for that purpoſe in Scotland, was 
uſed by the Norwich manufacturers when 
the Orchall was ſo immoderately dear; but 
J have been told the colours it gives, though 
beautiful, are far leſs permanent than what 
the Lic hen Roccella affords. Lichen fucifor- | 
mit, a native of the Laſt Indies, ſeems likely 
to prove a better ſubſtitute, and grows much 
larger. The pretty hares- tall graſs, Lagurus 
1 bn found about this amphitheatre, 
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dus wind, of which we erperienbed a _ 
al in this part of F | 


Dec. I 5. An additional herks wah: requir- 
ed to draw us up a very lofty mountain in 
our road, from which we enjoyed à moſt 
ſtriking and extenſive proſpect. On one 
ſide was the ſea, on the other a country finely 


diverſified with fields, olive trees, and pine 


foreſts, interſperſed with rocks and hills of 
every varied form. Nor was the fore - ground 


of this landſcape capable of affording leſs 


pleaſure to a botaniſt of taſte. Around us | 
grew myrtle, the white tree heath ¶ Es ica 
aurborea), Ciſtuſes, and many other beautiful 
plants; none however more lovely. than the 
Arbutus with its ſtrawberryc like berries, 
which Smollet alſo obſerved here, and, miſ- 
taking it for the cherry-laurel, wondered that 
any body ſhould eat the fruit. Having 
elimbed to one of the higheſt points of the 
hill, through the fir woods on the right hand 
of the road, I found Ciftus Tuberaria and 
Euphorbia ſpinofa growing among the red 


crumbling granite of which this hill is com- : 


poles... om: hence. the view was beyond ; 
9991 0 . deſer 151 
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deſcription, | Frejus, at my feet, was almoſt 
imperceptible, except for the light white 
cloud of curling ſmoke which marked its 
place in the landſcape. To the north-eaſt 
the Alps of Piedmont appeared, covered 
with ſnow, and produced a fine effect over 
the intervening pine-clad hills 
Near a little inn in the valley, through 
Which our road lay, we met Mr. Faujas de 
St. Fond, with three other gentlemen, re- 
turning from Nice, who informed us, with 
that friendly eagerneſs with which the com- 
mon herd of mankind, when lately eſcaped 
from dan ger, warn thoſe who are Juſt en- 
tering upon it, that the road. was infeſted 
with banditti, and we could not fail to be 
robbed. This prophecy however proved 
falſe, FEY we ſoon forgot it in the delicious 
ſcenes through which we paſſed. I never 
ſaw Erica arborea ſo truely arboreous as in 
this place. It was often ten feet high, with 
a truak three inches in diameter, much re- 
ſembling, 1 in form and fize, the trees on Box- X 
hill in Surry. I am informed by Dr. Lind, 
it grows to a much larger ſize, even 18 inches 
in diameter, on the Serra at Madeira, 5165 


{ 261 ) 
feet above the ſea, © Approaching Cannes, 
the road was particularly pleaſant, lying 
along the beach, cloſe to the water's edge, 
among thickets of myrtle, within reach of 
the ſpray of the ſea, a ſtriking example of 
Virgil's “ littora myrtetis letiffima.” 

Cannes is a little ſea-port, whoſe houſes | 
are bathed by the waves of the Mediter- 
ranean. Walking a little way by the ſhoxes 
I obſerved Echinophora ſpingſa, prickly ſea 
ſamphire ; but alas! it was a mere ſkeleton, 
and crumbled under my touch. Here we 
bought ſome pomegranates, which proved as 
acid as any lemon; and their acid was ſo 
pure and unmixed with any other flavour, I 
ſhould ſuppoſe they might be very uſeful in 
the more innocent refinements of cookery. 


Dec. 16. Acool bright morning—we paſſed 
along a delightful road by the ſea-fide, ſkirt- 
ed with ſhrubberies of the ſame beautiful 
heath, myrtle, and ciftus, with roſemary in 
flower, interſperſed with the ſtately aloe, 
and came within fight of Antibes, a fortified 
town, which we did not enter. Nice ſoon 
after preſented itſelf to great advantage, 
ſtretched 


\ 
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Aretchel along the , extremity of its noble 
bay. A few grapes and ſome bread ſerved 
us for a dinner, at a miſerable little inn; and 
after a ſlight examination at St. Laurent, the 
laſt town in France, we forded the river 
Var, with the help of ſome guides, and en- 
tered the King of Sardinia's dominions. 
This river, when at the loweſt, forms ſeveral 
channels, ſome of which are yery deep, and 
which are changed by every flood. Theſe 
guides are therefore obliged to wade naked 
up to their waiſts on each ſide of the car- 
riage, feeling their way with poles. If any 
perſon be loſt, the guides are hanged with- 
out mercy; yet their pay, as fixed by go- 
vernment, is very low, three-pence for each 
paſſage. All travellers, who have the leaſt 
ſpark of generoſity, give them much more. 
Here grows the myrtle-leaved Sumach, 
Coriaria myrtifolia. | 
At Nice we found the Hitel des quatre 
nations, a decent and reaſonable inn; but 
were ſoon diſguſted with the groſs Aattery 
; paid here to ſtrangers, and the Engliſh in 
| particular. The whole neighbourhood bas 
the air of an Engliſh watering-place, The 


town 
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town is much enlivened and enriched by the 
concourſe of ſtrangers, who reſort hither for 
the ſake of the climate in winter, and great 
numbers of people are ſupported by their 
means. An apothecary, Mr. Faroudi, has 
found it very well worth his while to acquire 
our language, and by various aſſiduities has 
engroſſed moſt of the medical buſineſs among 
the Engliſh. Of his profeſſional {kill I had 
little opportunity bf judging, but his ciyility 
nobody can overlook ; and on what foul | 
principles can, or do, people in general judge 
of a medical man? 

In the environs of Nice are ſeveral very 
pleaſant villas, moſtly deſtined to accomodate 
ſtrangers, with gardens of orange trees al- 
ways laden with fruit, as it never arrives 
at perfection till the ſecond year. We ex- 
perienced here, nevertheleſs, a conſiderable 
degree of cold, with high winds, in a very 
clear atmoſphere. Ice was in the ſtreets 
about a quarter of an inch in thickneſs ; the 
towering Alps covered with ſnow, which 
over-top the country, give a chillineſs to the 
north wind. The public walks, eſpecially 
about the port, are cheerful and pleaſant; - 

2 but 
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but the ealley-ſlaves, chained two "lilies 


walking about the ſtreets, are not an agree- 
able ſpectacle to an humane mind. One 
cannot help thinking, that their hand is 


_ againſt every man, and every man's hand 
againſt them; and whatever may be our 
ideas, on cool reflection, reſpecting this kind 
of puniſhment, the prevailing feelings of 


human nature, with ſuch objects before it, 
muſt be either compaſſion or fear. 

The inſide of the Cathedral is handſome, 
and adorned with many rich altars. 

A marble croſs is built on the weſt ſide of 


= town, to commemorate the meeting of 
Pope Paul III. with the Emperor Charles V. 
and Francis I. of France, in 1538, when, 


however, the Pope could not perſuade theſe 


"monarchs to an interview in his preſence, 
though, immediately after his departure, a 
moſt familiar conference Paſſed between Oe 


at Argucimorte. 
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FROM NICE TO MONACO, sr. REMO, AND 
NA. | 


Dec. ig. Having been diſſuaded from 
going by land along that formidable road 
the corniche to Genoa, on account of the 

badneſs of the roads and the danger of 
banditti, we hired a felucca, or open boat, 
to convey us thither, without any company, 
by ſea, for five louis d' ors. We were pro- 
miſed a halcyon voyage, and, like = 
rienced . mariners, truſted ourſelves with 
light hearts to the inſidious deep. 

About eight in the morning we were 
rowed out of the harbour. The ſea was 
then not very ſmooth, and its diſagreeable 
influence ſoon made me glad to lie down at 
the bottom of the boat, inſtead of enjoying 

the view of the majeſtic cliffs on one hand, 


„„ 
and the ſea on the other. In a ſhort time 
the ſky was overcaſt, and rain, with con- 
trary winds, obliged us to put into the little 
harbour of the principality of Monaco, four 
leagues only from Nice. We regretted this 
delay more at firſt than afterwards, as this 
ſingular place afforded us conſiderable amuſe- 
ment. In a ſmall inn, between the port 
and the town, we were very * i 
lodged. | 

This principality is a very 1 miles in 
extent, and chiefly conſiſts! of a tract of 
country encircling. the bay like a an amphi- 
theatre, richly clothed with olive and other | 
fruit trees, and extended on the welt i into a 
very high perpendicular rock, on which 
ſtands the town of Monaco, ſtrongly forti- 
fied by art, as well as nature, and command- 
ing a noble yiew of the ſea. Aſter dinner 
we walked into the town, up a ſteep road 
through ſeveral gates, at one of which A 
ſentinel received our names in due form. 
In the principal place or ſquare, we were 
accoſted by. an elderly gentleman, with the 
croſs of ſome order at his button-hole, who 
enquired if we came from Nice, he having 


been 


* 
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both for ſeveral days! in Eipectatihn of ſome _ 
ſtrangers * from thence who had letters for 
him. Although we were not the perſons he 
expected, he ſeemed as happy to enter into 
| converſation with us, as we could be to re- 
ceive His civility, and conducted us to the 
palace, a large old edifice, much i in need of 
repair. A marble ſtaircaſe of a ſingular de- 
ſign, expoſed to the air, leads to the principal 
apartments, in which died the late Duke of 
Vork, brother to our prefent king. The 
walls of the palace furrounding the court 
are very il painted with groteſque orna- 
ments. Some ſatyrs or tritons are better 
than the reſt, but much injured by the wea- 
ther. We next viſited two churehes, win | 
noble altars of. marble. Sie: 

The name of our obliging conductor was 
Beauchamp. He gave us to underſtand that 
he was in-great favour with the prince, and 
that it was uſual for them to correſpond in 
French, whereas his highneſs writes to his 
other ſubjects in Italian; that he had ſeveral 
daughters who were great proficients in 
muſic, and played well on the violin; that 
his eldeſt daughter was married to a noble- 


208 y : 
man at Paris, * much noticed by the queen. 
He concluded his civilities with a polite i in- 
vitation to his houſe, in caſe we ſhould ſtay 
any time in the place. I could not help re- 
marking a ſtriking conformity between the 
character of this worthy gentleman and the 
officer whom Addiſon met with here, who. 
told him with { much gravity, that amid all 
the convulſions of Europe at the end of 
laſt century, his maſter and the king of 
France had always been good friends. 4 
The prince of Monaco, abſolutely de- 
wa on the king of France, has been 
uſed to ſpend the winter at Paris, reſiding at 
uit principality for two or three months only 
in ſummer. His lady is a Genoele, by 


— 5 he has children grown up; hut. ls 
ſeparated from her. 


The precipices below the town are covered; 1 


like the whole of this craggy coaſt, with the 
Indian Fig. Its ſtem is erect and. ſtrong, 
four feet high ; the leaves, which in proceſs 
of time become ſtem, are about a foot long, 
_ oborate, proliferous, very ſucculent, ſcattered 
with cluſters of ſpines, not minute, but 
X : N ho 
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were told, but armed with thorns; the juice 


themſelves from the top of the rocks by a 


cord. - Thie plant is the true Cuctuf Opuntia; 
which Linnæus ſays was brought from Ame 
᷑riea to. Italy, Spain; Portiigal, and the iſland - 


of Madeira, in all which places it is now, 


like the great aloe, perfectly naturalized- 1 
cannot help tlünking with Miller, that the 


common Indian fig of our garden (Mill Ie. 


191. from which, however, the Linnæan 


de —— — 


its wick. ——— 


. ee Was neck” | 
for the gdut, and that the prince uſed them 
for that purpoſe. The fruit is very delici- 
ous, much better cha commoti figs, as we 


bright red. When in ſeaſon, the ſoldiers 
run great hazards to obtain it, ſuſpending 


ee * Ern Fa ut - kg 
(ihe lamp), from the ſtriking relemblance- 
of its flower, when reverſed, to a lamp with = 


* 


ver. L. e 8 


inthe. name of the dog at the inn, who 
having two remarkable ſpots above his eyes, 
was called qualir occhi, or: four-gger, Here 
too I gathered. Plumbago eurqhæa ¶ Lead · wort) 
in ſeed, and Eupborbisa dendrvider in flower. 
Cotyledon UmbilicusVeneris(Navelwort)grows = 
on all the rocks, not only here, but through- 
out the ſouth of France. Arum apo 
e bitt meta with at ese ur rt 
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confined us at Monaco, and we received” 
ſmall comfort from our hoſteſs, who inform 
ad us that an Enpliſh- gentleman, with his 

ſervant; had lately been detained” in her 
deſcribed this gentleman as having a ſingular 
propenſiry to get together a heap of ſtones 
and rubbiſh, but his name the” could not 
remember. We regretted not having met 
withuthis congenial ſpirit; but not ſeeing 
my neceſſity to repeat his obſervations on 
che litholrigy of Monaco; we by no means 
N ſtay here ſo· long as he had done. 
ln the aſternoon we were honoured with 
a moſt civil invitation from Madaine Beau- 
as 1 7 1 champ 
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champ tõ a concert. The meſſage was 4 
verbal one, brought by a maid in a checked 
apron without any hat, who preſſed her 
- miſtreſs's invitation with all the honeſt frank 
hoſpitality, with which the domeſtic of ſome 
venerable country" curate in England would 
execute a ſimilar commiſſion. It was not 
without regret that we were obliged to 
fend A re ſal, which I wrote in properterms.' _ 
We expected every hour to depart, being 
abſolutely at the command of our captain, 
and having only our travelling habiliments 
on ſhore, we eee under u rege 
of deelining this _ | 
: 2 itn 17 4 
Dec. 21. Hung 3 e it 
en at five in the morning, long 
before day- break; and before nine arrived at 
St. Remo, eight leagues diſtant, The agitation 
of the boat was ſo great, that my former 
ſituation at the bottom availed me but 
Hitle: Hanging, more dead than alive, over 
the ſtern, 1 even then thought my ſufferings 
amply rewarded by the luminous appearance 
of the ſea, which I never had an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing before, and which by far fur- 
paſſed my expeckations. ae 


Ca 5 
che water, wherever it was in the keien 
ſeemed like liquid fire, and a varietyof 
Denn en be ſeem to » conbdendle 
5 e me of this e ſpectacle. No- 
failors attribute my indiſpoſition to fear; it 
| na. the uy way they have of expreſſing 
p ſea-lick, to ſay, i craint la 
| mer” | ' (he. rage ar of the ſea); whereas I was 
perfectly void of all apprehenſions of dane 
ger, while thoſe who really do dread the 
ill more angry when they, made. my. illneſo 
a pretence for putting in at St. Remo, as I 
wanted nothing ſo much as to get: forward 
+. towards. Genoa, cagerly-;/| anticipating the 
pleaſure of ſeeing ſo celebrated a place, con- 
verſing with an old . andy 
letters from home. e FRO Tb 
At St. Remo ee We were e 
nee our patience, for in the afternoon 
the ſea was ſo rough, the captain would not 
venture out. We. took up our abode at a 
miſerable inn on the ſhore, amid groves of 
lemon and citron trees, which indeed I Was 

. little diſpoſed to enjoy. The wind was 
: 8 1 | high | 


{ nz ) 
_ high? and very cold. Our room had no 


e ad- e glaſs, Dee His 
ters; nor had the beds any eurtains. But 
to reeoncile us to our fate, we were told the 
Duke and Ducheſs of Gleuceſter had, the 
preceding year, Nept in the bed ' which fell 
to my ſhare, having been driven in here, 
wich their train, in fixteen feluceas, going to 
ſolation, however, proved 'ili-founded ; for 
we afterwards learned, when we had the ho- 
nour of paying our devoirs to their Royal 
Highneſſes at Naples, chat, fatigued as they 
were at St. Remo, they really could not go 
people of the inn carefully concealed, that 
an Engliſii conſul reſided in the town, Who, 
had he known of our ſituation, would have 
alle viated ĩt by his attention and-affiftance, 
This I mention for the benefit N 
it e a N future. 2 S643 DO 


nd 22. Being em ak. A 
beſt of our misfortunes, we proceeded to 
ineftigate the curioſities of St. Remo, which 


ö 18 


— 2 hill, which 3 
Lupies, and bęing contraſted. with. the rich 


mountainous and cultivated: landſcape which 


ſerves as a back ground, it looks very pretty 
from the ſea, + Thy whole coaſt of Genoa, 
indeed, is of a beautiful aſpect, riſing more 


or leſs abruptly from the beach, richly culr 


divated wherever the ground will admit of 


it, and ſtudded with numerous white cottages, 


villas, towns, atid churches, often of a fan: 
taſtic, but not inelegant architecture. The 
very ſummit of the hill of St. Remo is 
erowned with a chapel, ſurrounded with tall 
eypreſſes and olive groves x. From hence 
we had a delicious proſpect over gardens of 


drange, lemon, and palm trees towards: the 
ſea, with the town at our feet; and on the 


other ſide a very mountainous country 


clothed with olives. In conſequerice of the 
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ata elſe my Oe We _—_ the 


as) 

mules aſcend and deſcend With eaſe and 
ſafety; We found many extranecus foſſils 
at the K of the hill, and "ſeveral Lichens 
ö ro 
—_ 23. The ſes berame a iber the 

| ind turning to the eaſt, made our voyage 
to Genoa impracticable. We viſited the 
principal churches out of curioſity, which 
good Catholics, in ſuch circumſtances, would | 
have viſited out of devotion, and perhaps 
with better ſucceſs, for we found nothing in 
them hut tawdry ill-judged decorations. Nor 
did the ſea-coaft afford us any botanical 
amuſement. Here the great reed, Arundo 
Daonax, grows abundantly, and looks mag- 
nificent, reminding. one of the bamboos on 
Indian and Chineſe papers. This kind of 
reed the | Engliſh import principally from 
Spain, to be manufactured into weaver's 
er ii were 5 Roa en * 
We lived ke mn \vatlery of So kw. 

a ee John Dory's, but ill-dreſſed, 
with no other ſapca chan, _ oil, ſalt, and 
lemon juice, ae Sen r en 
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Near St. Remo is an inland ton called 
St. Romulo, a biſhoprick, What affinity 
dmeſe ſaints have with che founders of Rome, 
or whether their fame depends on the au- 
thority of ſome ancient inſcription, like that 
of St. Viar, celebrated by e Ther 
r W120 determine. | 
A reverend perſonage landed 3 G 
bur ſtay, who ſeemed to enjoy a high degree 
of conſideration. Every body kneeled at 
His approach to reteive his eee and : 
e wound apes Lay wy Oy" 


DIA 
2D 24. Nn e Mya _ 
Fey and but little inclined to go again 

upon the ſea, even if the wind were fair, I 
determined, with my friend Younge's con- 
ſent, to try my fortune by land, not wich- 
Kanding the terrifying accounts of bad roads, 

Precipices, robbers, &c. I hired two ans 
for myſelf and a guide, for five Genoeſe 
livres, or about three ſhillings and four-pence 
ſterling each, by the day, agreeing to pay 
.the ſame for the days they ſhould be in re- 
turning. 1 found afterwards that the guide | 
5 5 Hugh, to bave walked on foet. Taking, 
25 1 therefore, Te, 
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therefore, in us mull a compats as poſſible, 
Jach things as were abſolutely neceſſary, but 
which I could, in caſe of extremity, carry 
about my own. perſon, and not forgetting 
mim piſtols, I leſt my companion to follow 
with the felueca when he enen 
and ſet off at eleven o'clock. | . 
Ihe greater part of this 1 ride- was 
along.n path, or rather ſhelf, traced along 
the craigs next the fea, being broad enough 
for one axule,only at a time, and having a 
precipice of ſome hundred feet, quite un- 
guarded, above the ſea on the right hand, 
and a perpendicular cliff as lofty on the left, 
now and then only widening into a receſs to 
be to a large face of rock, ſloping at an 
angle of about 45 degrees towards the fea, 
along which I could perceive no path, except 
à erack, fix inches broad, in which one ſtra- 
tum of the ſtone roſe above the other. While 
I was conſidering which way to go, the mule 
tripped lightly along this crack, and con- 
veyed me ſafe over before I was fully awase 
of the danger. Once only my mule ſtum- 
Nea, but being uſed W _ | 
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p off 
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armed an I Was. In general both our 
animals went perfectly ſafe, where I would 


not have ridden the beſt horſe in England 
for all the vrorld. Our road wis ſometimes 
very ſteep, and more reſembled a looſe bro- 
ken flight of ſteps than any thing elſe, but 
in ſueh places the precipiee was at à diſtance. 
had ſoon more apprehenſions of my guide 
han of the road"; his gloomy countenance 


and reugh manners were not at all pre- 


poſſeſſing. I talked with him about the 
danger of robbers, ſignifying that I was not 
muck afraid, as I had lttle USP very 
$064 piſtols. 
The rocks abounded with . Eher Hingſ, 
vom of it in bloom; and one poor ſtar ved 
ſaffron butterfly, Papilio Electra commonly, 
though- falfely, ' taken * wh nen flew 
and Ag randy ety, or TITS 
About three o'clock we aa at Port 


Mining fifteen miles from St. Remo, and 
put up at a wretched inn, the Crown 5 on the 
Hgn'of Which was written 
CC Oge” 4 


6 


.(f aw) 


Lark 2 * 1 Qgn' oſteria e buona, 5 084 * | 
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eee ee Jo eee 
chat is, Every inn is good, but this is the | 
_ Crown, or the beſt of all.“ Having ordered 
what was both. my dinner and ſupper, * 
rolled about the town and into the cor 
J looked into a church, but ſaw — 
worth notice. The town ſtands low, near 
the bell of a river, which - ſeems, Ike we 
Var, to de very conſiderable in high floods 
and whoſe bed contains many alpine ſhæubs 
and plants brought down by the torrents; ? 
& It being Chriſtmas eve, I was- totally. de- | 
prived of ſleep, by the jangling of bells for 
the midnight maſſes, eee, 
of nen the ws 1 W e anna 


JH 
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35 des $5 * wah ben 1 my 
villainous hoſt, who cheated me abominahly, 
we. departed. about day-break, and, after 
Paſſing through ſeveral neat little hamlets op 

the 35 ſhore, reached Allaſſio, 2 ſmall on | 
n miles from Port Maurice. 

All along this road I obſerved plenty a 
238 trees, Ceratonja. Siligua, growing 
Among the, olives, ks out of the. clefts al 


958m 


tam) 
the rocks. They were about the fize and 


form of apple- trees; their foliage rich and 
evergreen; che flowers were juſt gone off, 
und the ſeed-buds from half an inch to an 
inch in length. The carob fruit is a long, 
lat, ſmbeth pod, whoſe ſeeds are enveloped 
in a'fweet pulp, not unpleaſant to che taſte. 
Theſe pods are ſometimes eaten by che lower 
fort of people; but their chief uſe here, as 
din Spain, is for the food of mules. This 
| . cyl pps 
ntpellier, as in England. In the bed of 
Aae wer I ſaw many plants of Oleander, 
"Nerium Oleanter,'and this is the place from 
whence the Turin entomologiſts procure 
ſpecimens of that very rare and beautiful 
moth, Sphinx Neri, which feeds on the acrid 
leaves of the oleander. Here alſo grows the 
Laurus-tinus, Viburmm Tins; and the 
honey-ſcented alyſſun, Clypeola aritimd, 
Was now every where in flower r: 
The Pinco di Genoa, at Allaſſio, Ne 
an excellent inn. On converſing vrith the 
brother-in-law of the hoſt, who ſpoke French 
well, I Was diſuaded from going farther that 


. on account of the bigh wind, which 


1 


x ans Y 
* it nat ſafe riding along theſe precipices,. 


eſpecially as a fall of ſnow. was juſt begin- 
ning. I therefore ſent. back my guide and 


his mules, whoſe behaviour at parting did 
not ſerve, to. remove the diſſike L had previs 
ouſly conceived: towards him; and I was 
not ſorry to. be ſafe out of his bands. 
thought it not amiſs to conciliate the good 
opinion of my hoſt and his family, by giving 
ſome account of myſelf; to confirm which, 

1 luckily had in my pocket a letter from my 
good friend the Marquis Hippolito Durazzo 
of Genoa, the ſignature of which ſeemed 

to operate very powerfully on my auditors, 

I I pantook of their Chriſtmas dinner, which 

was excellent; ſpent a very agreeable aſter- 
noon, and was lodged as well as the moſt 
delicate traveller ain deſire. For all thia 
comfortable accommodation, with the moſt 
aneniv cy, 1 Was: charged about half 


1 26, W bates 80 1 at 3 
to be had, I was induced to try my pedeſ- 
trian abilities, as the day was fine, and 

every body aſſured me there was no fer 
pic ST „„ 


& eber. | After breakfaſt,” I'therefore ſet 
düt on foot for Finale, twenty miles diſtant; 
$ Neo part of my whole tour has leſt a more 
4 afing "Impreſſion than this walk. Tra- 

dee eſe majeſtie cliffs; among groves of 
Ae and Garob trees, and thickets WP okra: 
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* beweis from a Josey dane. f 
looked'down an the wide expanſe of ocean, 
and ſaw the winds ſweep its ſurface in vaſt 
circles.” No fail was viſible,” nor could I, 
- Giififceralnty, difeover Wei hich dende of 
Corſica. At Albenga, a conſiderable town 
five miles from Allaſſio, I took r and 
about noon ſat down among ſome trees 
ünder the walls of a ſolitary convetit;/ and 
refreſhed myſelf with the bread and choco- 
late I carried witk me. Here grew the 
Licben luridus of Swartz and Dickſon. The 
common brambl e, "Rubus' frutiegſur, is truly 
W ne in * country, as the n 0 
is in Frovence. ice 
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On Hamed Lodano, belonging; I-belieze, 
0 the king of Sardinia, I came to a Ege 
olive wood, in which ſtood a figure. of the 
Virgin, the ſirſt that ever gave me pleaſure, 
anck this on account of its inſcription; taken 
from a; verſe af Eccleſiaſtes, © Ut formoſa 
oliva in campis, Like a fair olive tree in the 
Held. Nothing could poſſibly have been 
better placed In a low part of the road, 
on the beach, grew the chaſte-tree,!Vitex 
Agnuteaſtus, in ſeed... It is here a ſmall 
thrub, L Mur an W 
Matic ſmell. 7 941 TT Lat . 
From the 255 (IE 3 mention 
che road led up the ſide of a high; craggy 
mountain, covered wich beautiful Plants 
Here grew abundance of myrtle, even now . 
in flower, Daphne. Gnidium, ſeveral ſmall 
f ſpecies of Ciftus, an Iris, which, from, its 
leaves, ſeemed I. pumila, Enphorbia Pingſa 
and dendroides. The latter was in full bloom, 
| and formed very ornamental buſhes about 3 
1 yard high. The flowers and involucella are 
yellow. I. regret not having collected its 
ſeeds, as the plant is unknown in our gar- 
dens. From the ſummit of this hill I look- 
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27. A rainy morning threw me into 
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male, attended by a good honeſt guide, the 
waiter of the inn, on foot, who, running be- 
fore, looked back every now and then, to 
aſk if the mule went we ha bene, 
6 one As 

arora very veg leading over 
lofty hills, ſometimes out of fight of the ſea. 
The wind was high and cold, and I met, con- 
trary to expectation in this climate, with much 
ice, Yet here the myrtle blooms, uninjured, 
near the ſea, There is a great conformity 
of theſe hills, eſpecially of thoſe that bear 
pine trees, and the plants of Montpellier. 
For inftance, Lavandula Spica, and Stoechas, 
Ciffus albidus and monſpelienfis, Erica ſcupa- 
ria, with its roſaceous galls ; but eſpecially 
arborea was plentiful, likewiſe, all over theſe 
thirty years ago to the Kew garden. But 
what pleaſed me exceſſively, was a fine ſpe- 
cimen on 4 eee an, 


c Wen. I. | Q plant 


fab 


plant itſelf is very common. We reached 
Savone, a fortified town fifteen miles from 
Finale, in good time, and put up at a very 
decent inn, the Croſs of Malta, without the 
north gate. Here Erica arborea is uſed for 
fuel; but the fire it makes is rather brilliant 

After dinner I walked into ſome churches, 
the common reſource of idle travellers in 
Italy; but the term of my diſappointments 
in this purſuit was not yet exhauſted. The 
| citadel of Savone is very conſequential. | 
EIT On e 
Poa Eragrofiis. 

I was now within. thirty miles of. my 
journey's end, and anxiouſly wiſhed to get 
to Genoa in good time the next day; but my 
conductor was pleaſed to attend maſs in the 
morning, which delayed us a little. 


Dec. 28. About ſeven we left Savone, and 
after paſhng over a great deal of bad and 
mountainous road, ſometimes remote from 
the ſea, and among pictureſque cottages and 
fields, in whoſe borders grew the Carthuſian 
| pink, Dianthus — even then in 
| : y | "Bower, | 
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flower, we ſtopped at a ſmall town on the 
Notwithſtanding the reſt of the road was 
level and good, we could not get to Genoa 
before the gates were ſhut ; ſo I was obliged 
to ſubmit to ſleep in the ſuburbs of St. Pietro 
d Arena, at the hotel of St. Antonio, a 
. hd OR 
planted thorns under the ofen pillow, 


e ag Wbss in the belght fanoy morn 
ee Lledkdf-Gom my window; and ſaw the 
Palaces, domes, and towers of this juſtly- 
termed /aperb town riſing one above an- 
other, the noble port, the ſhips, and the 
great appearance of wealth and populouſneſs 
Genoa was once the extent of my views to- 


Wards Italy. The kind invitation of a friend, 


in whoſe ſociety I had ſpent much. happy 
time in London, in 1783, determined me, 
when I firſt ſet my foot on the continent, to 
viſit this celebrated place if poſſible, and 
I then ſcarcely dared to think of going far- 
then On arriving, however, at the threſ- 

2 hold 
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hold of the moſt. intereſting country in 6 
the world, it was impoſſible to turn bac. 
I I walked alone into the town by deen | 
of St. Thomas, paſſing the Doria palace; 
and ſeveral others, all in a ſtyle of magni- 
ficence quite new to me; and came at length 
to the Strada Balbi, one of the fineſt ſtreets 
in Genoa. Not that it is very ſtriking, either 
for length or breadth; but few ſtreets in 
Europe can vie with it for magnificence of 
buildings, or for neatneſs. Here I found 
my friend, the Marquis Hippolito Durazzo, 
at the palace of his father; and his hearty 
reception entirely diſſipated the awe which | 
his ſuperb marble ſtair-caſe, and formis 
dable ranks of ſervants at firſt inſpired. 
Here too I met with that cordial, ſo beau- 
tiſully deſcribed in the moſt beautiful of all 
books, as cold water to a thirſty ſoul,” in 
a large packet of letters from England. 
My next care was to procure apartments 
in an excellent hotel, called the Gran Cervo, 
and then to find out my banker, the Eng- 
liſh conſul, Mr. Brame, to whoſe: civilities 
I was afterwards much obliged, and for 
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none more than his making me that very 
day acquainted with Dr. Batt, a moſt inge- 
nious Engliſh phyſician, who enjoys, and 
deſerves, the chief practice in Genoa, All 
this buſineſs was ſcarcely tranſacted before 
Dr. Younge arrived, having failed from St. 
Remo early the preceding morning. This 
eventful and auſpicious day was concluded 
in a converſaxione at the Marquis Durazzo's, 
where I immediately became acquainted 
with the ſeveral individuals of that amiable 
family, the firſt to which 1 was obliged i in 
Italy, and the laſt that I ought to forget. 
The three weeks we now ſpent in Genoa 
were principally devoted to ſeeing the many 
ſtriking objects generally viſited by ſtrangers, 
as the churches, palaces, &c. Of theſe 
therefore I ſhall chiefly ſpeak in the follow- 
ing chapter ; reſerving other particulars, re- 
lative to the characters and manners of the 
people, natural hiſtory, &c. till I come to 
this town again, in my return from Italy, 
t faw its inhabitants more at Jeifure, | 
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b E tobe ee of 5 does fo 
in general, conſiſt in the dimenſions, of its 
ſtreets or ſquares. Of the former ſcarcely 
any, except Strada Balbi and Strada Nuova, 


g are wide enough to admit a coach. The 


reſt are indeed ſtraight and regular, but ſo 
narrow, and often ſo ſteep, as to be only 
paſſable on foot, or in a chair; and ſo intri- 
cate, that a ſtranger cannot eaſily find his 
way. The pavement, however, is good 
and well kept, and the narrowneſs of the 
ſtreets. is an advantage in hot weather, as 

they are imperyious to the ſun's rays, and 
well ventilated at every corner by ſea breexes, 
For the ſtatelineſs of its buildings, this town 
is, perhaps, unrivalled. The two ſtreets 


above named, are almoſt entirely com- 
TAR ˖ poſed 
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Europe, whoſe maſly pillars and cornices of 
leries, impreſs the ſpeQator with the greateſt 
ideas of magnificence ; and whoſe noble 
apartments' are furniſhed with the richeſt 
treaſures of painting, Yet perhaps Genoa 
is ſtill more remarkable for its ſituation. 
Placed on an eminence commanding a fine 
bay, and, from ſome points of view, an 
extent of moſt beautiful coaſt for 30 or 40 
miles each way; ſheltered from the north 
by an amphitheatre of bold and verdant 
hills; leſs diſperſed than Naples, ſo that the 
eye can, from many different parts, com- 
mand at once every principal object; Genoa 


appears to me the kneft proſpect” of a _ | 
1 ever beheld. ' 


The ſtyle of architecture . is not bat 
the pureſt kind, though often rich in deco- 
ration. Some of the palaces are painted. in 
freſco on the outſide. Theſe paintings, | 
though perbaps 200 years old, are not ill 
preſervedy but they have no good: effect. 
Some of the older buildings are caſed with 
black and white marble, in alternate hori- 
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| Wend pe nd is perhaps of all 1 
of: building the moſt ugly. . 5 89 
The Cathedral is ſo decorated. It 1 of 2 
very ancient date, and conſequently Gothic. 
The three doors, by which is the principal 
entrance, are richly adorned with pillars and 
pointed arches, like moſt of our Engliſh 
cathedrals; the ſquare tower has nothing 
remarkable. The moſt famous thing about 
this church is the ſacred cup, ſuppoſed to be 
carved out of one ſolid emerald, about a foot 
in diameter, ſaid to have held the paſchal 
lamb eaten by our Saviour with his diſci- 
ples. It is. alſo, reported to have made a 
part of the preſents brought by the obliging 
queen of Sheba to the wiſe Solomon; and 
if. Adam had been recorded to have uſed ; A 
vale for any purpoſe whatever, no doubt it 
would have been this. Theſe lofty preten- 
ſions, it ſeems, are leſs controvertible than 
the nature of its. ſubſtance. Not that I can 
ſpeak from my own e for this 
venerable. treaſure. is extrenfely difficult of 
acceſs ; the prudent ſenate duns 15 
belt that it mould et 2a e 
ch 2/08 Be bid to be repre the more b N 
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Aenne en ue in ene de- 
e of the council, and many heavy fees in 
conſequence. I was therefore content with 
the report of a very ſkilful chemiſt and mi- 
that it has evidently ſeveral air-bubbles, as . 
Mr. de la Condamine obſerved, which decide 
it to be glaſs, It is nevertheleſs a fine piece 
of glaſs, and 0 very remote antiquity. 

Ihe aſhes of St. John Baptiſt are ſaid to 
be preſerved in thjs church. They repoſe 
in a chapel decorated with a profuſion of 
large and handſome ſilver lamps, perpetually 
burning. Theſe boly relicks were brought 
hither from Myra in 098, ſo that their 
reality is certainly much leſs eaſily to be dif- 
proved, than that of the emerald vaſe ; and 
miracles innumerable are not wanting in 
their favour, which I do not find that the 
ſaid vaſe can boaſt. | 5 
The Church of St. Ambroſe, formerly 
belonging to the Jeſuits, is very richly orna- 
mented, and in a good ſtyle of architecture. 
Here is the ſepulchre of the Durazzo family. 
The altar- piece to their burying- place, in one 
of the croſs alles. is one of the fineſt pictures 
| of 


© 
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of Guido Rheni, repreſenting the Aſſümp- 

tion of the Virgin, and conſiſting of twenty= 


fix figures, in his ſtronger manner. Its 
compoſition and general effect much reſem- 
| Vles his famous conſultation on the immacu- 
late conception, formerly at Houghton, The 
air of the heads is, in general, extremely 
| fine. The ſituation of this picture is fa- 
vourable, the church being lighted entirely 
from the attic ſtory. Oppoſite to this is an 
admired painting, by Rubens, of ſome holy - 
Jeſuit curing a demoniac, a picture of good 
effect; much more agreeable than the cir- 
Coe at the high-altar by the ſame hand, 
in whick is a vulgar virgin in red. This 
is one of the molt elegant churches i in Ge 
noa, though not one of the largeſt. 

” he Anunciata 1s much more a, | 
decorated with rich mathles diſpoſed with 
little taſte, and not yet finiſhed on the out- 
fide. The columns of the nave are of white 
marble, fluted with red, very tawdry. On 
one altar are two magnificent twiſted pillars 
of brown clouded alabaſter, fine in their 
kind. Here is the monument of the Duke 
de Bouflers, ſent by Louis XV, to the de · 
| fence 
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' the ſmall- pox, juſt as his judicious meaſures 

had begun to diftreſs the Auſtrian army; 
The ſenate ere pee ä 
in a handſome epitaph. 

After the many gaudy churches which 
every where preſent themſelves, it is quite a 
relief to viſit that noble edifice St. Maria di 
Carignano, whoſe inſide is only white-waſh- 
ed, and owes all its charms to its architectu- 
ral beauty, which is of the firſt rank. Its 
form is a Greek croſs, with a cupola in the 
centre. At the angles of the area, under the 
cupola, are four coloſſal ſtatues, two of them 
by the celebrated French artift Puget, who 
flouriſhed in the beginning of this century, 
Alexander Sauli a biſhop, in his robes, is 
remarkable for the dignity and enthuſiaſm of 
very elevated, the approach to it is by a lofty 
$190091 4 6 view 


| (46) 
view of the bay and coaſt is very extenſive; 


and which is a favourite cms in a en 
Aue about ſunſet. CF: Fitts | 
The Ducal Palace, a cial ſolid build. 
ay contains nothing to detain a traveller 
long. The new great council-chamber, 
built in the place of that burnt in 1777, is 
an extremely magnificent room, about 120 
feet long, and 50 wide, decorated with noble 
columns of Spaniſh brocatello, a marble 
richly variegated with red and yellow, with 
ſtatues between the columns. One of them, 
in the fluttering French ſtyle, repreſents the 
Marechal de Richlieu, who ſucceeded: the 
Duke de Bouflers in the command of the 
French army in 1747. The Genoeſe ſeem 
to have been heartily frightened upon that 
occaſion, and not without reaſon; the French 
_ certainly faved them from ruin. Here are 
copies: of thoſe-paintings of Solimene which 
were burnt in 1777, and of which every 
body ſpeaks with 'great regret. The ſmall 
ſummer councikchamber is alſo a richly or- 
namented room, where are ſome good paint- 
ings relative to the hiſtory of Columbus. 
* 5 actas can be more intereſting, and the 
ale | 9 Genoeſe 


| (237 ) | 

Gendeſe may well be proud of 8 
countryman. Many private houſes in the 
town abound with freſco paintings, in which 
his ſtory is delineated, and the parts of it 
are in many inſtances very pictureſque ; as 
his departure from Europe amid the lamenta- 
tions of his friends; his adventures in the 
new world, and his preſenting its various 
productions to the Spaniſh monarchs on his 
return, amid a group of aſtoniſhed and ad- 
miring courtiers. He has lately had a freſh 
tribute to his memory, in a moſt elegant and 
full hiſtorical eulogium, in Italian, written by 
the M. Hippolito Durazzo, and beautifully - 
printed at Parma, along with'a ſimilar one, 
by the accompliſhed M. Nicola Cattaneo, in 
praiſe of Andrew Doria, that truly great pa- 
triot, who, after having ſaved his country by 
his wiſdom and herotm, refuſed its offered 
ſovereignty, becauſe he thought it not for the 
intereſt of the ſtate that ſo much power 
ſhould be veſted in one man. Such cha- 
racers, however rare, repay us for thoſe 
ſcenes of blood and perkdy;. e that ſyſtem 
of villany called politics,” of which hiſtory 
is generally compoſed, | I cannot help copy- 

5 ing 
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ing the beautiful inſeription on the pedeſtal 
of Andrew Doria's ſtatue, in the great court 


ol \thiv/ palace ; it is in every book, but its 


nn and elegance muſt be my n 2 

+ ©» ©  ANDREE DON 
Quod Rermpublicam diutzus oppreffam 

Peuiſtinam in libertatem vindicaverit, 

Patri proinde Patria appellato, © 

+ Sree Jeon immortalis memor beneficii 7 

_ Ju 1 | 
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' its heroes in a 55 worthy of ancient Rome, 
but alſo fulminate its anathemas with equal 


force againſt its unworthy members, the 


following curious inſcriptions, exactly copied 
from two marble ſlabs on the outſide of the 
Ducal Palace, will evince. 


 JOANNI PAULO BALBI, DE 
 Hominum peſſimo, flagitijs omnibus imbuto, 1 
impuro, ſicario, 
| onetz probatæ adulterinz, tonſori, conſlatori, 
u furi et reQigalium eee +>; 1121 


x" 
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ere. 


perduelli majeſtatis publicato, _ 


. bonis vendicatis, filijs proſcriptis, | A 


infami i pœna laquei dammatoo & 

enn U nefandæ ſui 19 

| lapis hic erectun, 192-6] 
anno MDCL. 
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Allen ſubſtantie cunctis artibus . 
; improbus, 5 
Honkeida Prada Conſors, & in Patrio Mari rs, 
Proditor, et in Majeſtatem Perduellis, 
Machinato Reip®. Excidio, | 
eee we 
Furcarum ſuſpendio iterato damnatus, 
Adſcriptis fiſco bonis, Proſcriptis Filijs, 
Dirutis Immobilibus 
Hoe Perenni Ignominie Monimento, 
Ex 8. C. Deteſtabilis Eſto. 


on the ſubject of inſcriptions, 1 muft 
tranſcribe one more, very celebrated for its 
2 n 
n 
Extructaq. Porta 
Propugnaculo. Munita 
| Urbem. Cingebant. Mcenibus 
 Quacumque. Alluitur. Mari. 
Anno urin. | 


W a 5 = 
grammarian and hiſtorian, who prided him- 
ſelf ſo much upon this inſcription, that having 


FEY 


been coridemned to death for a ſcandalous 
crime; he exclaimed, as he paſſed this gate, 
that he died willingly, as this inſcription 
would immortalize his name. This predic- | 
tion has been more fully verified, than the 
compoſition in itſelf perhaps may ſeem to 
Juſtify.” With reſpect to the character of 
Bonfadio, Bayle has pretty clearly proved, 
that whether he were innocent or guilty of 
the imputed crime, his real offence was, 
having ſpoken too freely of certain perſons 
In his Annals of Genoa, The date of the 
above inſcription is in favour of Mr. de 
Thou, who' fixes his death in 1 560, Vw 
Ghilini makes it 155 1. 

Dr. Batt ſhewed us the great boſpita, one 
&f the largeſt and moſt ſuperb in Europe. 
It is open to the ſick of all nations and re- 
ligions, and contains from 1200 to 2000 
patients. About 700 women and 1200 men 
are admitted in the courſe of the year for 
wounds with knives or ſtilettos; a dreadful 
fact, almoſt ſufficient to brand the national 
_ character with the general deteſtation 'of 
mankind. Vet the very people -whoſe quick 
e urge them to ſuch horrors, would 

| ſhudder 
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20 der. at the 1 broclicy of an 


_ Engliſh boxing match; and What would 
der think if their ſuperiors delighted in ſet- 
ting them together by the ears far their own 
amuſement! They. would then, probably 
8 f ſoon. ak their en, e e of 
" This hoſpital 3 is 5 with od 
des generally badly executed, of its be- 
nefactors. Thoſe perſons Who have given 
to the amount of 50, ooo livres (about 1400l.) 
and under 100,000, are repreſented ſtanding; 
thoſe. who have beſtowed more than 100,000 
are in a fitting; poſture. The -apothecary's 
ſhop is 8 wien a {mall gwen 
Joining. | Ne * 
Not far diſtant. is. a 3 boſpital for 
. incurables, with a better garden; the build- 
ing is likewiſe . magnificently ee with 
| ſtatues and columns. of marble.. 
We heard an anecdote much to the} onou 
of be! Emperor Joſeph IE- Entering Genod | 
on horſeback, with few attendants, he accis 
 dentally-paſſed the great hoſpital, and being 


ſtruck with its appearance, would:, inſtantly | 
| alight : and viſit it ; notwithſtanding the re- 


Vel. LR monſrances 
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SPE RPE of his flowers, and the people 
of the houſe, who told him the ſenate withed 
him to ſee that and every thing elſe hereafter 


at leiſure, and in a manner more befitting 
his dignity. But the judicious prince repli- 
ed, he was more deſirous of examining fach 


things in their common ſtate, in order to 
judge of their real merits, which he could 
ill do when they we re diſguiſed: by a formal 


preparation. We were not told whether his 
Imperial Majeſty viſited the celebrated ſpot 
in a ſtreet juſt by, where the revolution in 

1746 began, and Which is marked by ſome 
white ſtones in the pavement. At that time 
this town was in the meſt abject ſubmiſſion 
to the Germans, WhO plundered it without 


mercy, behaying to its inhabitants with the 


uſual-inſolence of ſlaves become conquerors, 
The Genoeſe were made to drag their rn 
cannon to the Auſtrian cap; but one day; 
in Dec. 1746, as* a'brave fepublican was 16 


employed, in this very ſpot, he received a 


blow from 4 German officer, which rouſed 


his latent indignation. His ſpirit was com 


municated inſtantly to the  ſpeQators, and 
dens ;b the town. The whole Oo of 
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people, unaided by the fearful POR fell 
on their oppreſſors, who were ſoon driven 
cout in conſternation. The neighbouring 
peaſants ſeconded the efforts of their coun- 
trymen, and formed themſelves with won- 
derful order into an army. The Prince 
Doria beat the enemy's general in the ſuburb 
of St. Pietro d' arena, and the Auſtrians fled 
in the moſt daſtardly manner, leaving all 
their baggage and ammunition in the hands 
of the conquerors, and 4000 of their own 
number priſoners in the Albergo. 
The Albergo is an hoſpital for poor and 
lnfem people, as well as a houſe of correc- 
tion for diſorderly women. It is not infe- 
rior in magniſicenee to thoſe | hoſpitals juſt 
mentioned, and like them indeed ſeems to 
have had ſhew more than real utility con- 
ſidered in its plan. The architects were 
more accuſtomed to build palaces, than to 
accommodate. poverty and ſickneſs. But it 
muſt be acknowledged in excuſe, * the art 
ood any where ll very 8 Nn 
The chapel of the Albergo is enable 
for two pieces of ſculpture.” Of the praiſes 
wal. / EO of 


PP 


of chad ori at the FOI 
ing to heaven, by Puget, all French books 


are full; I prefume not quite undeſervedly, 
though its firſt view diſappointed, and even 


i diſpleaſed me, on account of the affectation 
of its air and drapery; but I muſt acknow= 


ledge my attention was ſoon entirely with- 


drawn from this ſtatue, by an actidentat 


glance to the leſt, where another ſculpture 


over a ſmall altar rivetted my eyes, and every 


faculty of my mind, in a tranſport of admi- 


% 


poſſeſſed, except indeed by the common 


ration and tender compaſſion, as fervent as 
ever Mrs. Siddons herſelf excited. This 
was no other than the bas-relief by Michael 
by De la Lande, and not at all by Cochin, 


or the Abbe Richard; but which; for the 
honour of our country, has been ſufficiently” 
mw” by the animated' pen of Lady Mil- 
ler. I am not a little proud at having felt as 
ſhe did on the ſubject, without being pre- 


guide bock of Genoa, compiled as it ſhould 
ſeem from various authors, and which cele- 
brates this inimitable maſter-piece, in ſome 
degree, as it deſerves. The Abbé Dupaty 
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/ has moticed i likewiſe 3 in few, but forcible; . 
words. The ſubje& conſiſts. of two heads 

about the natural ſize; a dead Chriſt, and 
his Mother bending over him. Words can 8 


not do juſtice to the expreſſion of grief in 


the Virgin. It is not merely natural in the 
| bigheſt degree; tis the grief of a character 


refined and ſoftened above humanity. . The 


contemplation of it recals every ain * 


ſeene, every pathetic incident of one's whole 


life Thoſe who have watched all the ago- 


nizing turns of countenance of the great 
act reſs above mentioned, in the parts of 
Iſabella and Belvidere, can alone form a 
conception of the wonderful effect of this 
marble; in contemplating it, every exquiſite 
variety of that expreſſion ſeems to paſs in 


turn over its breathing features. The reader 
muſt pardon my enthuſiaſm. This was the 


firſt truly fine piece of ſculpture I ever faw. 


J had not before any conception of the 
| powers of the art. I ſhall have very few 


occaſions of relapſing into ſuch rapture. 
We were told of ſome Engliſh. gentleman 


who would lately have bought this bas-relief 


at any price, but could not obtain it. 
. | R 3 The 
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Te C Count Durazzo, ſome time tage © 


Ambaſſador at Venice, is one of the moſt 


* 2 


accompliſhed and polite noblemen in Genoa. 


His collection of old prints is very ri 
extenſive, having been made in the courſe 
of many years reſearches, at the ſame time 


that he formed a ſimilar collection, with _ 


unlimited pains and expence, for Prince 
Albert of Saxony, brother-in-law'to the late 


Emperor. Theſe collections are celebrated 


in a diſſertation, printed in the moſt exqui- 
ſite manner at Parma, at the Count's ex- 
pence; for a copy of which J am indebted 


to his favour.” He poſſeſſes ſome good ſmall 


bronzes; a fine picture of Suſanna and the 
elders by Rubens, and ſome others. We 


examined, at leiſure, a very good collection 


of inſects, found chiefly : about Venice and 
| Genoa by a ſervant of the Count. BOY ern 


This gentleman reſides ina part of chat i 


fi mptuous palace, celebrated as one of the 
#obleſt in Italy, which belongs to his elder. 
brother, the Senator Marcellino Durazzo, 
the head of this family. Its front in Strada 
Balbi hag twenty-five windows in a row. 


The entrance 1s noble, and an arch. on the 


* 
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7 le ſide T4 the court, ned with. 
ſuperb oleander trees, has a very fine thea- 
trical effect. Every ſtep of the great ſtair- 
caſe is one ſtupendous block of blue and 
. White Carara markle. The ſecond floor, as i 
uſual in Genoa, i 13 the principal one, and | 
fitted up in the moſt princely ſtyle. It is 
on a level with a terrace, which connects the 
two wings towards the ſea, and from whence 
58 a view of the bay and coaſt, Moſt of 
the Genoeſe palaces. have a terrace of this 
kind, where in ſummer it is uſual to ſup, 
among orange and lemon trees, and other 
4 lowering ſhrubs in. large POM oor 
The collection of pictures is numerous, 
and conſiſts of ſome very capital ones, among 
a number of inferior merit. The names of 
che artiſts do not make ſo great a figure as 
thoſe of ſome other collections; becauſe. 
here are ſcarcely any bad Pictures kept 
merely on account of their names. I ſhall = 
not attempt to enumerate all the good ones 
of this or any other collection, but ſhall 
make a few remarks on ſuch as, for ſome 
reaſon or other, engaged = attention, by 


* 


&; 205 oh Kt 
no means pretending. that hat I dated 2 
were always the beſt, 5 

Eyxery body has heard of the Wellen- piece 
of Faul Veroneſe, for i it is eſteemed no leſs, 
of che Magdalen at our Saviour's, feet; 
undoubtedly the firſt painting in the Durazzo 
collection. It is one of the moſt celebrated 
pictures in Italy, and in complete preſerva· | 
tion; ſo that the artiſt's eminent {kill in co» 
louting 18 ſeen to great perfection. As to 
the compoſition, it ſeemed to me that one 
figure, Which is a portrait of Paul Veroneſe 
himſelf, is made too conſpicuous, having 
nothing to do with the principal action, and 
yet unavoidably attracting notice. Chriſt, 
on the contrary, is too much in the dark, and. 
an awkward unpleaſing figure. The Mag- 
dalen is admirable ; her head charming, and 
her hands are life itſelf i in every reſpect. 

The whole effect of the picture i is unuſually 
ſtriking. We did not ſee the celebrated 
copy, faid to be ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from 

the original. It is kept 1 in ſome private 
apartments, belonging to a branch of the 
family with vhich we Were not e 
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De hk Lande firangely. ern in attributing * 
aboye picture to Rubens, 

We admired a Jew Rahbi,by Rembrande? 
much like that once, alas! at Houghton; MY 
5 Juno ſticking the eyes of Argus to her pe- 

cock, by Rubens; rich in colouring, bur 
the idea is better in poetry than in the detail | 
of painting; and an Ecee Homo by Carlo 

Dolce, | in his wonderfully ſoft high-finiſhed 

ſtyle. Here are alſo ſeveral capital per- 

formances of Luca Giordano, mentioned 
by every traveller who has deſcribed Genoa. 

An antique buſt of Vitellius is executed 

with ſuch preciſion, i in all the inequalities of 

ſkin, as to be diſguſting ; but it is very cha- 

racteriſtic, and gives a perfect idea of im- 

perial beaſtlineſs. 


The other Durazzo palace belonged,. 9 
this time, to Mr. Marcellino Durazzo, who 
died ſoon after my firſt viſit to Genoa, and 
it is now the property of his eldeſt ſon, 
Jacomo Filippo. Having been in this houſe 
almoſt every day, I examined the pictures 
at leiſure, There are ſeveral very good ones 
of the Bologna ſchool, particularly an Ecce 
| Homo, with ſeveral * by Annibal Ca 


racci, 
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ber 0 bas FA 505 portraits by 7 ' 
dyke. One of them, a boy! in a white dreſs, - | 
"4s moſt inimitable, for caſe, truth, and ſpirit, 5 
und, in my opinion, the beſt picture i in the 
| collection. Three children and a dog, by 5 
f m_ fame maſter, are excellent likewiſe... # <; | 
| I)be death of Adonis, by Domenichino, i is 
ery pleaſing, The accompliſhed lady of 
the houſe has copied this admirably in water- 
| colours, and has deſigned and executed a 
L companion to it herſelf of Acis and Gala- 
8 tea. 185 | FE 
ag Democritus bel Heraclitus by Spagnoletto, | 
are more natural than pleaſing. They are 
cloſe copies of low life. Apollo flaying 
_ Marſias, by Paul Veroneſe, is as mean in 
15 execution, as its ſubject is odious and un- 
Worthy. Apollo is attending as carefully t to 
te ſtroke of his knife, as a ſtudent of ana- 
tomy in a diſſecting-room. There are ſome 
8 ineſtimable pictures of a ſmall ſize by the 
8 Caraccis, particularly the death and burial 
of St. Stepfnen. | 
A. ſtaircaſe of Carara marble has not long 
been finiſhed, at the expence of about 6oool. 
The architect Was unluckily confined for 
. room, : 


_ roo, ſo that the way from the ſtaircaſe to | 
the gallery, is rather awkward ; but on the 
Whole it is # ſuperb ſtructure, ” The apaft- ; 
ments are commodious and elegant. 
It is inconceivable where many travels 
writers have pieked up that abſurd notion of 
the Italian nobility, and eſpecially the Ge- 
noeſe, never inhabiting their beſt rooms. 
The Genoeſe are, above all others, reproach- 
ed with this, and accuſed of leaving the beſt 
part of their houſes deſolate, to live in little 
dirty ' out-of-the-way rooms and garrets. 
Their fineſt apartments are indeed at the 
top of the houſe, and therefore may be called 
© garrets ; and ſo far only the accuſation is 
true. But I muſt paſs over ſuch particulars 
at preſent, and proceed to the palace of Mr. 
Francis Balbi, in the ſame ftreet with the 
| above. Here is a very fine and numerous 
collection „„ 
Joſeph explaining the dreams of the butler Y 
and baker, by Cappucino, pleaſes every body. | 
An Ecce Homo by Vandyke, one of his 
| fineſt petformances. Portraits of the wife and 
child of the ſame great painter, by himſelf? 
Juſt what Portraits ought to be. His own 
een 
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88. r Baptiſt in the deſart, by Gade 


WER) ad] 


Rheni, a picture, of ſublime c 


> Bt. Jerome pleaſed me leſs. 


A dee . of Rubens, ., 


ſaints, his own three wives, Seth en 
other figures; the ſubject too abſurd for 
criticiſm but the colouring. and effect aa 
excellent as in any of this maſter's works. 


A Virgin and Child with St. e 


* Corregio, f 18 a moſt exquiſitely ene! 
picture, full of grace and nature. 


How differently excellent is the Temp | 
tion of St. Anthony, by Breugel ! It is hard 
to fay, whether the invention or the execu- 


tion of this * works are * WON. 


derful. Wh? 
Two old 8 by Sek Van 3 ? 
one a Holy Family, the other A Auen 
are very curious. . 

But the moſt ſtriking . of the e 


is the Converſion of St. Paul, by Michael 


Angelo da Caravaggio; nothing can be ſinen 
than the effect of the ſupernatural light. 
The palace of Mr. James Balbi, ſituated 
9 likewiſe 


| Tas 5 | 

wet ths fret of ts fi tm 
| _ tains maty valuable pictures. The portraits 

of an aged Senator and his wife fitting, and 
another of three children, all by Vandyke, 
tre of the greateſt beauty and effect. The 
two former are much in the ſtyle of Rem- 


| | braut, and come very hear two pictures of 


1s Wk eue e in private 1 at 
— Varodiitls 

e bee by Rubens, in | 
Bis on rich and maſterly ſtyle, which is 
very peculiar, and will not bear imitation. 
In one of them is a rainbow; for what 
| would not this great colotiſt dare to attempt, | 
and what has he not effected? 
A triumph by the fame painter, ſuppoſed 
to be of Bacchns; but as the principal figure 
cnn org . 
8 
A holy family, Ikewiſe by Rubens, in 


Wich dee Title Jeſus, ſeated in his cradle, 


is/embracing St. John, who receives his ca- 
reſſes with a ſweet complacency and fenſibi- 
ty to which no words can do juftice. Whes + 
cher prejudieed by this inimitable piece af 
Grpreſlion or not, I cannot but eſteem this 
is | +0 | 


_ the beſt Ba in in a Ge Ther 
a. duplicate» of it in the Palace Pin & Ne. 
revce, very badly engraved. in a.colle@tion | 
of $8. Scand, Duke's emed 


24 
5 9 . 4 * 
two volumes. 2001 20. J. 
a 2 i - AI, e * nee Ws . 7 
"me? pe, \ 
2 23 5 * 


worthy of notice | in this palace, as > Cardinal | 
with Luther and Calvin, ſaid. to be hy S& 


e 


| baſtian Del Piombo. Two children, by 
Lucas van Leyden. A Magdalen, and two 
heads, by Julius, Czfar, Procaccino. St. Se- 
baſtlan, by Vandyke. Adam and Exe, by 
Breugel. Three large works of Luca Gier- 
dano, of which the, Rape. of the „Sabines 


phaſed: me the beſt, ., nini ene 


beggar, by Spagnoletto. hand of wie Be.s 

. The. Brignole Palace, wr Roſſo, is. 
| forniſhed with a very capital collection of 
pictures. Among others, a dead Cleopatra 
by Guido, Rheni. Rubens and bis wife, 
wich a ſatyr and; a cupid, all in A. 
mood, by himſelf. Judith and Holc X 
by Faul Veroneſe, in which dn ihr 


given a Dns of 185 n hal 


* 


For ben of 3 ſew 1 
FF vie, with. that of che Serra family i in 
; : 5 nuova. The ſaloon is ſimgularly 
nificent, the! cglumns, cornice, « &c. being 

5 gil, and the ſpaces between the columns 
entirely compoſed of. looking-glaſs, ſo that 
the whole is multiplied without end. The 

ceiling is tolerably painted by a French artiſt; | 
, but the decorations did not appear quite | 


5 


=o 


up, — in A a good. taſte, but the aue * 


trifling, . 
F er Megs 2 — 
N in Genoa well worth viſiting; but unleſs a 
| traveller has more than ordinary time and 
patience, | be muſt leave man things unſeen 
in every ton. * 
in a Walk on the ramparts next wn ſea, 
| and then through the ſuburbs to the caſt, we 
ſtumbled. on. a fine old palace, belonging to 
the Sauli family, now uſed for a gauze ma- 
| nufactary, Its architecture and ornaments 
ate admirable, and its preſent ſtate of dilapi- 
datlen is no diſadvantage to the effect of the 
Whole. This is the worſt part of the town. 
We proceeded to the Zerbino, a villa belong - 


as * = 
3. ; 7 
„ @ „„ 1 
+ - 


keg ie 8 - molt beautify 
fituation near the new walls: The forma 
of the gardens is atoned for by the pro R 
bf the town and bay, and by the abundance - 
bf fine water falling in caſcades, ſhaded with © 
tuxuriant ferns; eſpecially Maiden-hait (4 (48; 


ere 
kg. 


antum CapillusVeheris ). n | 
© "The environs: of Genod' p polfefs . gar. 
den Pane ie the beeilt taſte, that of 
| Pegy. It 18 er \ with | 
c Erica arborea Gf a lars arge ſize, 
 Arbutus Unedo, Myrtle, nd on Ge. 
One of the prettieſt things in the garden is 
an artificial ruin of à teniple; ſitüated in 4 
wood; with Water“ Two very long and 
_ high cut hedges of ſmallleaved Myrtle, lead 
from the road to the houſe, ftriking on ac- 
count of their materials only, and quite un- 
Kke the ſtyle of the garden. On ſome large 
trees behind the houſe, I Tart oblerved pe 
num Smithii, Dicks." Faſc. 2. p. 10. a 
Pr. Caneferi, Profeſſor of Natural Hiſtory, 
took us to the Univerſity,” a futiptiouggol. - 
lege, formerly belonging to the Jeſuits, an 
remarkable for its Wha — Wk airy 


” 


1 2 ) 
marble by Parodi. The collection of mi- 
nerals is large and good, as well as the ap- 
paratus for lectures on Natural and Experĩ 
mental Philoſophy. Dr. Batt is Profeſſor of 
Chemiſtry; This inſtitution is but in its 
infaricy, and the endowments far from ſplen- 
did. Science is a plant of flow growth; 
— REDO CRIRI 


r 


The dey but 
it was tedious to ſee the ſame piece night 
after night, though a good one, Virginia. 


performance, except when a“ favourite air 


decurred. This honour was n 
ne charming ſong: 


ene, queſt alma qmante, 
« Sempre fida a te ars 


audience are chiefly employed in paying and 
receiving viſits... A raiſed gallery, on a level 
with the lower boxes, communicates with 
thc. ants. the. Ort © Ou 
Vox. IJ. 8 


\ 


: ( ) 
of -cotamunication -with the ladies in their 
boxes very chmmodiouſſy. In ſummer the 
operas are comic, and very good. Ix ine 
The noble Geriveſe lay aſide all titles, but: 
thit of Patrizio Genbgſe. Though many of 
them, in oonſequenee of the fiefs or eſtates 
they poſſeſs an other countries, are by right 
Marquiſſes or Courits, they are generally 
Chriſtian names, as are their ladies likewiſe. 
They conſtantly dreſs in black, with valuable 
laces, but no jewels, except in rings, with 
© which their fingers are often enormouſly 
loaded. | Inrthe country, and in a Me Tas 

= wenr an undreſs of colours. 
Many of the older houſes: 88 
Bioologna and other towns, have lofty watch - 
towers, which were ſafe places of retreat 
before the invention of guns. They are 

worth aſcending for the ſake of the view. 
On the 17th of January; being St. An- 
any s diy, we witneſſed a curious 'cere- 
mony, the bleſſing of og -the horſes, aſſes, 
and mules in the town, which ere led, 
decked out with ribbands, 'to one of 'the 
doors of the church dedicated to this beaſt- | 
19 . 0 Fi loving 


1 . 


(,2599 ) 
where a prieſt ſtood ready 
ſprinkle them with holy water. Some of 
theſe animals took it with much greater 
devotion than otherz; ſeveral ſeemed as 

much frightened as the devil himſelf could 

have been at the holy ſprinkling, This | 

Pa FLAACE W year, and the Doge is 

always preſent A laudable and pious co- 

operation of church and ſtate, who vi, 5 
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N 18. uy er Feen, 
however unhoſpitable, to the ſea, I pro- 


ceeded on horſeback for Seſtri di Levante, 
30 miles from Genoa, on the coaſt to the 
Eaſt. Dr. Lounge choſe to go in a felucca, 
and we met at the Place of our deſtination 
about duſk. | | 

I found the road in the beginning bad and 
ſtony, but in ſome parts level and fine as an 
Engliſk turnpike, lying along the ſhore, and 
planted with a row of e aloes on 
each fide. 

The olive trees afforded a kale more 
Licben perlatus in fructification. Part of 
the way was hilly, and the eountry romantic, 
out of ſight of the ſea: Helleborus viridit, 

if I am not miſtaken, grew by the road ſide; 


(a6) 

«ad. at a diſtance an Erica with red flowers, | 
probably the true multifera. The country 
ſeemed rich in plants, eſpecially moſſes,” 

Jus. 19. I was told it was nearly im- 
pollible to go farther by land; and the wind 


being contrary, with much rain, we were 
obliged to remain at Seſtri, and had no other 
way of venting our diſpleaſure than by 
means of burnt ftick on the wall, as fob. 
Be | 
. faithleſs bllows eit, Ke 
A liffleſs wanderer on a foreign coaſt ; 
While rugged rocks refuſe the opening flower, 45 
Nor even a moſs beguiles the tedious hour 5 | 
While, if to Heav'n I turn my anxious eye, 
No ray of hope illumes the ſtormy ſky.— 
but l got no farther L dinner came Pherbus 
vas more friendly to us than to inſpire more 
We found plenty of Licbent in fine order 
for gathering, e =4: core: 
cbm Marante...  -— 
Seſtri ſtands on a mall ime, which 
vcidnattsia Nets arieh e de 6 
chat there is a ſnug little Pt each fue. 
5 nnn e i milerable. | 


Ty - - =o 
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n 0. te being 4 dead calm, we wers 
Jowef1u'the felucea 30 miles, cloſe under 
the high! craggy ſhore, clothed with Indian 
kigs, to Letici, a wretched town in the 
Golfa della Spetia. "The view of this noble. 
gulf, as, we. entered: it by moon-light, was 
| beyond deſcription beautiful; nor ſhall I for- 
get che failor's evening hymn as we paſſed 
the caſtle of Porto Venere, while the moon- 
beams trembled on the glaſſy ſurface of the 
water; and the whole extent of the harbour, 


with its rich and frelling coaſts, preſented 
Itſelf at once. © = 


: * 


3 Lerici poſſeſſes an-exccrable inn, with an 
| Inſcription ſignifying, that the King of Swe- 
den ſiept there in November 1773. We 

| Joon. learned, in the courſe of our journey, 
that ſuch inſcriptions were very bad omens, . 
and that Monarchs, with reverence, be it 
ſpoken ] are but indifferent travelling guides. 
Me bargained before-hand;” as is neceſfary 
in Italy, for our ſupper and lodging; but, 
having had Coffer next moräing; were ſur- 
priced to find it charged abom as much as 
all tlie zeſt ou __— On nen 


. ien 11 is 4 19801 Ve 
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| Santa, in all ſeven poſts, or about forty miles, 


1 «s 2 
ins were gold, with the moſt cool effrontery, 


| uuns coffee was as not in the SFO £ 


of oh 45 | 
4 Fan. 21. Travelled poſt. in a miſerable 

cabriolet to Pia. . The. road lay, through 
Venza, Maſſa, a reſpectable place, and Pietra 


not hilly. There is « ferry in the lat poſt 
which [ would adviſe all travellers to paſs 


by, day-light, and not, as was our fate, in 


34 3 Þ 


the dark, The gates of Piſa were readily 


opened. A ſhabby young abbe, whoſe title 
nevertheleſs appeared on his baggage, I molto 


| illuftre £7 molto riverende fignore, &c. &c. 
| but a ſtranger to us, took - 5 RAY 


- coming gratis in our felucca from Genoa, 
and of riding on the back of the chaiſe, for 


we had barely room for ourſelves within. 


His illuſtrious reverence ftill farther deigned 


to beg of us when, we ſeparated at Piſa; ſo 
condeſcending are the. great when they have 


any advantage in view.! | Let we afterwards 


No e 


. One ep ll or er. 


C » * whe \ 84 ſities 
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—_—_ "The Inhablianes' are” — ee 
to amount to 20,000 at preſent, though 


formerly five or ſix times as many, when 
the republic was in its proſperity, and the 
arts. flouriſhed with commerce under the 
banners of Liberty. Then its thouſand towers 
were poſſeſſed by as many patrician families, 
whoſe valour kept at a diftance all external 
miſchief, and whoſe ambition and intereſts 
were too equally balanced to make them 
| dangerous at home, At length the treacher- 
ous and ill-fated Hugolino graſped at the 
ſplendid phantom of power, by deſerting 
his poſt in an important armament againſt 
the Genoeſe, and with his corrupt adherents 
took poſſeſſion of this defenceleſs country. 
Not content with this, he even plotted with 
the Florentines againſt its intereſts; and 
| though he ſoon juſtly paid for his crimes wich 
his life, the victories obtained by the Genoeſe 
and Florentines, added to inteftine broils, at 
laſt reduced this famous republic to ſubmit 
itſelf to the latter in the year 1406, after 
| having, i in ſome. meaſure, alleviated its dis- 
iT 2 — a 8 Many 
families 


8 9 # 
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(4s) 5 

| families ben ths defend it in indignation, 
The country too was depopulated, and, from 
want of cultivation, became unhealthy, The 
+. convulſions of  Florence- itſelf ſoon called 
the attention of that ſtate from its new ab- 
quiſition; and Piſa has ever fince been a 
dependant on the fate of its con- 
querors; often ſuffering from their misfor- 
tunes, but ſeldom deriving any great benefit 
from their proſperity, The preſent race of 
onally ; and Piſa has had its ſhare of the 
general ira lee nen 
tration. 


Ker bes Unireciry with anOblereinany; | 
and a Botanic Garden. The latter ſeemed 


well ſtocked with hardy plants, arranged 
a according to che Linnæan ſyſtem. Scir- 
but Holgſbæmus was here named Juncus 
conglomeratus, as at Montpellier. ' Rhapis . 
flabelliformis, the Chineſe: Palm, already 
mentioned at Leyden, p. 11. was here in 
fruit; and we were told it was eaten at the 
Grand Duke's table. Unluckily taking it 
for a Chamerops, I negteQed to preſerve 
1 and che fruit of Rhapis has not yet been 
8 '  deſeribed. 


TTY 


ed. At ide OGalege, oy Sapionia. r 


| heard, two profeſſors lecturing to numerous 


audiences; one of them in Italian, on Moral 
_ Philoſophy; the other on FHiſtory, in Latin. 


The number of Sudemts. * generally; about 5 


an hundred. ; ap 
t Tha Cathedral (Duomo) i ke 
magnificent pile, though, of the barbarous 
and irregular architecture of the eleventh 
century, and compoſed of marhle;fragments 
of other buildings, whoſe. carvings and in- 
Kigtions, disjointed and reverſed, very much 

igure its outſide. Many of them bear 


5 ſuch \ marks of elegance, that one cannot help 


deeply lamenting, this revolution in their 
deſtiny. The tomb of the Counteſs Beatrice 


5 (mother of the famous Counteſs Matilda), 


who died in 1056, f is placed high in the air 


againſt the church wall, ceording to ole 
faſhion of that ag. 
The great gates of bronze, 8 the. * 
Higns. of John of Bologna, are deſerve 
admired for the ſpirited execution of many 
figures, of which they are compoſed. The 
Manuel, p. 239, ſpeaks. of _ theſe- gates 28 
ris "ene with Sans ts, 


us 
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ef :Bonanno/ialwoſt .vibbad;cand; half ws - 
chic. This is copied? from Cochini. The 
Guide book of Piſa ſays the gates of Bon- 
anno were deſtroyed by fire in 1595, and 
that the preſent, whieh are certainly neither 
bad nor gothic, were modelled in 1601. 
The inſide of the church is gloomy, but 
rich in marbles and porphyry, of which the 
Piſans, as well as the Venetians, brought 
large quantities from the Levant among other 
ſpoils. This cathedral is therefore quite a 
ſtudy for a lithologiſt, and its various tre- 
ſures are very completely illuſtrated by Dr. 
Targioni Tozzetti the elder, in his Travels 
through Tuſcany ( Florence 175 1%. Moſt of 
its granite columns he fuppoſes to have been 
dug in the Iſle of Elba, from whence the 
Romans procured many of the columns em- 
ployed in tfeir buildings, and which are 
often too haſtily taken for oriental granite. 
It is ſaid vaſt blocks ſtill remain half formed 
in the quarries there. "Theſe Piſan columns 
are moſt probably of Roman workmanibip; 
for builders in the dark ages found too many 
materials ready at hand, to take the trouble 


"of düggeng tbr, and Hein nor ber - 


| ( 268 * 
85 nice about proportions, they made no dif- 
culty of preſſiug into their ſervice any ancient 
materials that came in their way, and Which 
they would have found it not eaſy to have 
wrought afreſh, To theſe were added the 
| ſpoils of the Eaſt, and all together combined 
to form thoſe : motley edifices which ſprung 
up in Italy in the 1ith and 32th centuries ; 
after St. Mark's at Venice, is this cathedral 
of Piſa. The Manuel ſeems to have bor- 
rowed from Dr. 'Tozzetti, an account of a 
very eurious little column of brecciated por- 
phyry under the pulpit, more compound 
than any other known ſpecimen. I ſhall 
hereafter mention ſome which approach it, 
at Rome and Venice. The altar of the 
Cbigſa dei Cavalieri is alſo ſaid to be rich in 
curious porphyries; but this we did not ſee. 
The pictures are numerous, chiefly by the 
earlier. Tuſcan artiſts, Some of the beſt are 
by Andrea del Sarto. The faces of ſome 
angela in an old painting about half way 
donn the north ſide of the nave, at che altar 
32413 J 5 ED Erin, the 


5 609 : 
the · ktiee to ſuch guardian angels ? The 
painter is ſaid to be eee 
an artiſt of whom one ſeldom hear. 

On did north ſide of the cathedral, is — 
J — - 


the property; before it was over · gorged with 
human fleſſi, of corroding a dead body to 
the bones in 24 hours. It is oblong, ſur- 
rounded with a kind of cloiſter full of fa- 
mily-vaults, which are now uſeleſs. A grave 
is always kept open in this cemetery, co- 
vered with an awning, that if any perſon 
ſhould die of ſo malignant a diſorder as that 
the body could not ſafely be conveyed to 
the new burying-ground out of town, it 
might, by means of a certificate from the 
attending phyſician, be immediately interred 
in this place. This is the only caſe in which 
- the new law of the late Grand Duke againſt 
burying. in towns, ſimilar to that of the 
e ere II. can be diſpenſed with. | 

| The walls of this cloiſter are curiouſly 
painted by Giotto, and others of the earlieft 
. reſtoration of the art. In 


whoſe earth, to the depth, I think, of twelve 1 . 


: Tw) _ 
theſe pieces the evlouring is void of all merit 
dite drawing dry und ſtiff, but the expreſſion 


| bordering on the burleſque. No figure 
 *mong the whole is more famous than the 
modeſt woman; Who is peepings at the 
Drunken Noah chraugh her Bngete She Je 
| | 8 when any body effects pecu- 
ac y, by the name of Lu Verporneſa 
E Campo Sante. Theſe paintirige have ſuf- | 

Yered much by time. BAH A HH bob | 

. Here! is a handſome monument, inſeribed, 
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3 W Ovidit emule, 885 , 
'. 8 1 Newton diſcipolo, E e 
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The Cheval Ouszzeſt wh was en- 
e with the execution of this monu- 
ment by the late King of Weida cl 
the epitaph, as follows, from his Majeſty's 
n hand: Hic jacet Ovidii emulus 61 Mu- 


n to, did not forbid the aboye alteration, 


41 


| Winder told har — when 


he read this epitaph, ä 
 magnur with a ſignificant nod. 0 


h h nette to [defiribe:the 'celebramd* | 
hanging tower; nor ſhall I attempt to decide 
whether it wert deſignedly built fo. or not. 
The moſt probable opinion ſeems to be, thar 
way before it was finiſhed, as the upper 
part of the building is much more upright 
than the lower. If the architect had, from 
the firſt, built it intentionally thus, there 
ſeems no reaſon why the flones ſhould not 
haye been placed horizontally, and eſpecially 
why the ſteps of the winding ſtaircaſe within 
ſhould not have been perpendicular, whereas 
they are now ſo much otherwiſe as to be 
very uneaſy of aſcent ; and to a perſon who 
goes up or down haſtily, the whole building 
ſeems rolling like a ſhip, and juſt falling to 
the ground. But what on the other hand 
appears unaccountable is, that the inſide (for 
the tower is a hollow cylinder, with the ſtair- 
caſe in the thickneſs of the wall) is faid to be 
AER W | 
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on which it ſtands, are worthy of notice. 
Here are ſeveral ſtone baths, intended for 
tze old method of baptiſm by RE 


(any 
de td. This we did not meaſſite, noe 
mee nnen nere ee 


e e — —— 


done has yet underſtoad the conſtruction of 


the: tower f Fila. We had, from its top 


——— country around, and 
of the towers of Leghorn, a place we leſt 


unviſited, being in een 
8 and Rome i in Carnival time, ' 


The Baptiſtery is, e eee e 


. e Aa ſeparate. building from the cathe- 


dral, of a cireular form, with a dome ſup- 


ported on the inſide by granite columns. 


The beautiful marble pulpit, and he pillars 


which ſome {till contend for, as if it 

_— a matter of any moment. 
We examined ſeveral other large old. 

churches, remarkable for their marbles, and 


containing ſome works of the early painters; ' 


but I rather believe our valet de place, to 


bew his zeal and activity, gave himſelf and 


us more trouble than moſt travellers would 
| 9 
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my ter told us they were an excellent 
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Sable daubings, copied abel! from berter 


k 2 Salvator Rinſa's. teac of Rægu- 
e others, all Which Bie e 
nals, as our landlord called them, he would 


have fold us very cheap, and with an air of 


gain j but we were neither rich nor ignorant 
5 profit of fon bis 
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ee” 23 We engaged 2 voiturin to con- 
= us both to Florence, / 49 miles, for 50 
pauls{nottwenty<five hillings), t to be fed by 
8 way into the bargain; To our aſtoniſi. 
ment we were excellently accom modated, 
and we made Uſe of this ſame honieft fefow, 
whole name was Diego Baroncello, to c 
over moſt parts of Italy. We ne 
2 word of diſpute all the way! He 
ah regular; Tober, bes obliging, an 


AF 4,9 MW, 
* 


had 


a bis 


= 


"its! having only two" 
pere way four miles an hour} "We 
tary inn at che 
off 8 reite h from ia, 
and Florence, and arrived at the 


. 


12855 latter next day at noon. e 


Which we Paſſed, is in the higheſt ſtate of 
© | cultivation, - The fields are bordered with 
5 elm, willow, mulberry, or ſome other 
eachl of which fuſtalns a luxuriant vine. But 


2 his dme all was and deſolate, and | 
3... - high ſharp wind from the mountains made 
As glad to walk to warm ourſelves. Theſee 
F - _ tramontane winds ſeemed much more = 
. eing than any cold ever felt in England. | 
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ON itering Florent, for the fit time, 

every idea of thoſe who have the leaſt taſte 
for the arts, or for hiſtory, muſt be centered 
in the famous Gallery. That great object, 

as has been well obſerved, would alone amply 
repay the trouble of a journey to Italy; and 
I believe none ever entered it without ad- 
miration, or left it without regret. We were 
however obliged to reſtrain our curioſity for 
one night, having barely time, the evening 
'of our arrival, to viſit the principal ſquare, 

Piaaza rrale; and admire the marble group, 

repreſenting the rape of 'one of the Sabines, = 

by John of Bologna; the Hercules and Ca- 

cus, by Bandinelli; but eſpecially the noble 

and ſpirited Perſeus, in bronze, by 

* | * 8 nuto 
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_ travellers have taken, and which all future 
ones will probably claim; t6 expreſs their 
admiration at ſome things hers to be Teen, 
 thoughthey have been deſcribed, (copied, and 


i 
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auto Cali. There are ſeveral more -Rtatues 

in this and in other public places, the beſt 
of which are noted in every book of travels, 
and there are few ſo bad as not to afford ſome 
pleaſure to the ſpectator. Who can contem- 
Plate, without reſpectful awe, the equeſtrian _ 
figure of the great, if not good, Coſmo l. 
the ſcarce unworthy, though in one unhappy. 
reſpect too cloſe, imitator of Auguſtus; the 
juſt and wiſe, though abſolute ſovereign, and 


dhe unbousded and intelligent  patrb of 
learning, arts, and every thing that could 


Next morning, with Mr. Zaechiroli's De- 


x Fription de la Galerie in our hands, we en- 


tered this noble muſeum of the arts, and, 


| ; notwithſtanding all we had heard, it ſtruck us 
with amazement and delight. Its contents 
are too celebrated, and have been too oſten 


deſeribed, not to make any deſcription ſu- 
perfluous. Yet it is an indulgence which all 


OT over and over _ Bore MAIL 
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0 2270 | 
he Venus of Medicis undoubtedly de- | 
ſevves-our homage in tha firſt place. Lſhould = 


wonder at any one vrho could fix his atten= == 


tion on any ching elſe till he had ſeen this; 
J had almoſt ſaid L ſhould wonder if he 
could odmire anything afterwards. . This 
divine ſtakie is ſituated in ſe hesutiſul an 
apartment, of which it pecupies 4be: place af 
honqur, and is accompanied: wish ſa {ele 
an aflemblage of every thing moſt exquiſite 
that. ſculpture or painting have produced 
chat all: after it ſcems fiat and inſipid- The 
wiſeſt method would be, if one had ſuſſiciint 
command of their impatience; to begin With 
inveſtigating the principal part of the gallery, 
pr PP 2b hh 
— of the imagination wer ratified this 
Wer e metry © 4 
_ Ir 4s neceſſary ee Ae once for 
; all that no caſt, how perfe/:ſoever, and 
ſtill leſs a painted caſt, can give an adequate 
idea of any very exquiſite ſtatue. Not only 
the tranſparency of marble, eſpecially if 


| | 
mY _ 
the {neceſſarily imperfe(t, contact. er 
materials are different) between the or 
ſtatue and the mould, and again ee 
the mould and the caſt, may make ſome 
difference iu thoſe eme ee eee, 
thoſe exquiſitely delicate ſurfaces which no 
— nor any but a Raphael could 
w : eſpecially as there muſt be oll inter- 
— it is ſcarcelypoſlible for that fluid 
not to be thieker in ſome parts, eſpecially the 
hollows, than in ethers; and the mould ig 
formed of a vaſt number of pieces, between 
ech two of which there muſt be at leaſt a 
mathematical ſpace. This is ſufficient I think 
to explain how certain minute variations may 
_ take place, which make all the difference be- 
tween:ſuch/ſtatues as the Venus of Medicis, 
or Belvedere: Apollo 7 and many others af 
leſs perfection. The difference may indeed 
be very ſmall : few perſuns may be ſenſible 
'of it, and ſtill ee ee 
rene it, 3 no eee of the ting 
Aion -of the 6698 i . 


Cn) 
No inadequate ſpecimen of it may be ſeen 
in et une of a N in Mr. Joan - 


tenauoes- Nothing enn ber 7 ae hart 
ſtriking or violent expreſſion than the face of 
the Venus of Medicis ; but its phyſiognomy 
is ſo ſwoet, ſo intelligent; its beauty ſeems 
ſoiperfeAtly © the mirror of a celeſtial mind: 
that» though, at the firſt glance; it appears 
meer corporeal beauty, yet, when accurately. 
_ contemplated, it ſeems animated with the 
intellects of a — —_ In this re- 
merit e Raphael: "His dt for - 
the moſt part ſtrike but little at firſt, but they 
may be ſtudied for ever, almoſt with as much 
advantagg as if living. They cannot be 
copied i at Jeaſt the copier muſt, in order $9 
ene S <aval. 8 
himſellf. 

Than there ge be en. 
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Ing of ut, 1 find language fo inadtaqiate to 
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ee wur a the pellen ff on 
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a deci — 
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— 
ſtrongly 1 —— | 
eee 22 
conſpiracy of —— — 

„ Tbe whole figure is ee 
Pau us — 
d ey AI heir: limbs, and the wom- 
antevlacing muſcles, witch 
— nd ant ce "They 
n 
m the moſt elegant y 3 
laLande fays the heads have been they 
De \ Hey have ſo muck expreſſion 0 
—— 
c Tree ll nec 
__anbqu not diſcovered till ſome time 
Net | The hi-mentioned. an * 
mum with great Pl - to the 
— 
children, mentioned 
2 e Fg 2 mea ay= 
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| 1 
vod doungeſt vf her ſons, deſcrihed hy the 
part neee time of their deſtruc« 
 deddas much alike as poſible, and reſemble 
' the, Ryle and execution of ———— 
greaz but, in my tumble 
figures are very much n chan — 
R LR + 0 ND — 


f grade and beauty ; the one in ſportive 
— the other an penſive repoſee. 
Of -the- numerous paintings in this room, 
choice and exellent as they are, I ſcarcely 
Bt. John f Raphael; for, cho could lock at 
woman. Nor is it, though called a 


Venus, intended or any other than a begutly 
* 6 0 ful , 


1 
ful miſtreſs of one of the Medicis family, 
women, in ile back ground, are fecking ia 
a large, cheſt for her clothes. Are 
aber. — cpm buds 
rence. a very 1 _ —_ 
little of it, done by 
Gaetano Vaſcellini in nes whe 5 

From this voluptuous beauty; 88 
tion to the divine St. John, inthe wilderneſs, 
2 and animated expreſſion than is uſunl 
Raphael's more finiſhed works. Such an 
. Ha 
och is . the fiery glance of hisintelle@ual 
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wy 


was Why head of this 8e Join, 


bees is' perhaps moſt "worthy ef 
nice. 1 The ettebrited ſtatue,” from which 
this apartment takes itd name, iu of fine 
Seckau werkmanſhip und repreſents afleep- 


ing figure, lying nearly roſtrate, which 
is in every part, except the fex;” a besudfel 


omane Some of "thoſe over ſquenmiſn 


he have mutilated many fine 


wicious 


as their own would 


well employed their zeal upon this ſtatue, 


And received the thanks of every perſon of 
Aaflo-and-modefty-.; 1 . 


the Haze i; queſtion... She quotes Me. 44 


the Villa | Borgheſe; and her Ladyſhip re- 
-nojfeurs that this Natue is is antique, i. 
e — Addi- 


Vit * lon's 


A Er kuf, add "a che, Try 


worts of art from which none but fuch 


have derived any impure ideas; might have 


8 
'&4 
” 
. 
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fon's a amt 
copy. There are alſo ſeveral Grecian copies 
E nt iy ns wry ae 
ed ſtatues. . n 2 4 | 
Oppoſte 00 he l Fa the 
Adonis of Michael Angelo, ſaid to have 
formerly ornamented a fountain; but never- 
theleſs in perfect preſervation. It is recum- 
dent, and ſomewhat eoloſſal. The contgur 
is fine; but the countenance vacant. 
Here are a beautiful Apollo and Bacchus, | 
N from the Villa Medicis at Rome, 
and two well-known. Venus's,. the Venus 
Victrix holding the apple, and ue Venus 
Cole. | x 
5 , eee furniſhed. — 
vious nas ponents many of them 
- e as a; rn 
ticularized by Zacchiroli and others. Among 
them is a very handſome woman holding a 
ring of pearls, {aid to be the Ducheſs of 
Buckingham, by Rubens. Here alſo we 
tee eee eee 
0 Goned in any book. | 
* e ink agen wb, in the et 
212.4 * this 


TW Aue fever Reel ſai Het the 
other apartments. Theſe tables are entirely 
'eoriþoſed of the hatder kind of None, as Ja- 
: oy, N Ye! inlaid fo tore 5 


: 1 incorrect way n tuch works ar are 
commonly done, where ſo tntich's left to the 
fancy and good-nature of the beholder, but 
'with moſt aſtoniſhing accuracy and beauty. 
Not that the pieces of ſtone are ſmall „ but 
each is ſo well choſen, and its colours ard 
ſhades ſo ingeniouſly turned to account, that 
it is no wonder each table has cbſt many 
years of ſtudy and contrivance. Of al 
things the firings of pearl, beautifully inter- 
mixed with flowers, are the moſt taking. 
They are made of a kind of ſemi- pellueid 5 
oriental chalcedony, and nothing but the 
touch can convince one they do hot eee | 
at leaſt in bas· relief, from the table, 
The cabinet of Niobe was fitted up hy 
ths late Grand Duke (afterwards the Em- 
| 1 1 on purpoſe to: receive the 
famous 
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955 ende adhs of ſtatues, n 
chat unhappy mother and her children, whieli 
were long in the Medicis gardens at Rome. 
Here they appear to great advantage, the 
room being a very noble one. The walls 
are ornamented with paintings, among others 
che battle of Ypres, and the triumphal entry 
_ of Henry IV. into Paris, by Rubens; two 
very large pictures, intended for another gal- 
lery, at the Luxembourg, i in addition to that 
ompleted there by this great painter. There 
is much character in Henry's figure, with 
| an air of goodneſs rather than dignity. Here 
is a wonderfully fine antique Sarcophagus 
with alto relievo's, not mentioned in 1 
W de la Galerie.. | 
Among the ſtatues in the other leſſer a . 
ments, we | chiefly admired a Cupid and 
 Fiyche embracing, copies of which are com- 
mon; an Hermaphrodite repulſing a a Satyr; 
a Cupid: looking upwards, as if obſerving 
the courle of a dart he had juſt diſcharged ; 
the Torſo, or trunk of an antique Hereules; 
with many others, whoſe merits would be- 
quire an age to ſtudy and underſtand them all, 
MN e rf Ne curioſiey than the 
e * collection 
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| ellen ofthe part of lat don | 


names are alphabetiaaly” Ars 


Theſe hre mots always The moſt belebruted 
anifts vnd make the greateſt Hire here. 
The portraits of Raphael and Julio Romane 
: aue bot indifferent, and Corregio is not to be 
See k2-ah.+ They could paint herves and 
| ages o well to waſte, time on their own 
phyſiognomy. On the contrary; painters of 
whom: dne ſcarcely. remembers. the names, 
make a cbnſpicudus appearance, on ample 
canvaſs,” in ſtudied apparel, calling up 5 
beſt: looks to challenge notice, and ea 
ſeeming to ſay for himſelf; * ſouv eee 
no.” One has fepreſented himſelf, not un- 
Tkilfolly, at 4 locking · glaſ. drawing his own | 
4 ty and thüs appears in three different 
aſpects. The portrait of Seybolt 46 a thira- 
dle of high finiſhing. © I Was forry to ſee 
our untivalled and ever to be tegretted Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds make fo poora figure here, 
His picture, thöugh originally excellent, is | 
Hide to nothing, and being placed very low, 


"2 


7 appears to TOs * it other- | 


3 rg e Hs la Galerie. 
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wiſe might. It has lately been ſaid of this 
great man, that he could at pleaſure com- 
mand permanent colours; but that he re- 
ſerved them for. ſuch portraits only as he 
thought worthy to be tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity, beſtowing his more fading tints on that 
common herd of cuſtomers, whoſe vacant 
countenances ſo generally preſent themſelves 
to a portrait painter. This ſurely is juſtify- 
ing his {kill at the expence of his honeſty ; 
and if I judge aright, he would have been 
but little pleaſed with ſuch an apology. His 
portrait at Florence contradicts it; for we 
cannot but ſuppoſe he meant that to be a 
laſting performance, yet no colours were 
ever more tranſient. | 

The Corridors, the largeſt part of the 
Gallery, were the laſt we examined. Along 
them are arranged ſtatues, buſts, and pic- 
tures in rich profuſion, but in admirable or- 
der. | 

Theſe ſtatues are enumerated and criticiſed 
by Lady Miller, De la Lande, Cochin, and 
others ; Zacchiroli's account of them is the 
moſt recent, and the moſt complete. 
. Among the antique buſts, a branch of the 
MOL 1 U collection 


LC ͤð > 
collection which cannot be too much admir- 
ed, we particularly remarked the fine ex- 
preflion in the countenances of Marcus 
Agrippa, and Antoninus Pius. I could not 
diſcover any very great beauty in Julia 
daughter of Auguſtus, and ſhe is a little too 
plump. Druſus, brother of Tiberius, has 
a good countenance. Trajan, and his ſiſter 
Marciana, reſemble each other very much, 
but are not handſome. Plotina, the illuſtri- 
ous conſort of Trajan, is a very fine buſt ; 
and there are two no leſs admirable of Adrian. 
At that period this branch of the art ſeems to 
have been in its greateſt perfection. There 
are four good repreſentations of Marcus 
Aurelius, of which one of the more youth- 
ful is inimitably expreſſive and intereſting. 
Of Fauſtina the elder there are two buſts, 
one {ar ſuperior to the other. Lucius Verus 
looks like a hypocritical ſmooth-tongued 
villain. Annius Verus, the youngeſt ſon 
of Marcus Aurelius, is a pleaſing little boy. 
Even his infamous brother Commodus, when 
young, had a beautiful and engaging phyſio- 
gnomy, of which I never met with a more 
admirable repreſentation than in a cameo be- 

e longing 
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| longing to my honoured friend the Marchio- 
neſs of Rockingham. His two buſts in this 
gallery are not ſtriking. Nero, in early 
youth, looked gentle and benign; but after- 
wards his countenance bore teſtimony to his 
diabolical character; witneſs the two buſts 
in this collection, one a child, the other an 
adult. Didia Clara, daughter of the con- 
temptible Emperor Didius Julian, appears to 
have been a very fine woman, if her buſt 
be well authenticated. Caracalla looks ex- 
 aQly the ruffian one would expect. The 
buſts of the latter Emperors, and their con- 
temporaries, decline both in authenticity 
and workmanſhip. That of Conſtantine, 
e ſyrnamed the Great, becauſe he was for- 
tunate, (ſays Zacchiroli), is to be ſeen in 
this collection, though very rare elſewhere; 
and this had a narrow eſcape when a part 
of the gallery was deſtroyed by fire in 1762. 
The author laſt quoted has contrived to 
make his catalogue of theſe buſts very in- 
tereſting, by pointed epigrammatic ſketches 
of the hiſtory, or character, of the perſon- | 
ages mentioned. I cannot "0p ane 
2 a by way of ſpecimen. _ 


Us: Tibets, 
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65 Tiberius, who. might have and for 
his crimes by the murder of Sejanus, if he 
| himſelf had not ſurvived him.” | 

« Galba, who deduced his lineage from 
Jupiter and Paſiphae. The glory he thus 
obtained on the father's fide, muſt be ac- 
knowledged to have been abundantly effaced H 
by that of the mother.” ä 

„ «Titus, the delight of human nature. 
Happy Tuſcany ! you need not envy Rome 
the A days of Titus. fi; 

FPlotina. Here at laſt we come to a 
wiſe and virtuous princeſs.” i; 

Antoninus. How ſweet to pronounce 
this beloved ney It is that of virtue ona. 
throne.” | : 

* Fauſtina the elder, wife of i 
She ſcandalized Rome by her execrable li- 
bertiniſm, and it was not a trifle that could 
ſcandallze Rome upon that ſubject | 

Ah Fauſtina the younger, wife of Marcus 
Aurelius. Cleopatra, Julia, Mefſalina, illuſ- 
trious debauchees, you are all er N by 
| this' odious Fauſtina!? Ls 
4 Pertinax, ſon of a G who 
da pore the empire by his military talents, 
; and 
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and wo periſhed miſerably, becauſe he 
wanted his ſoldiers to be honeſt men. 
„Philip the elder, ſon of a captain of 
robbers. . He was a much greater robber 
than his father, for he uſurped the empire.” 
' + The walls of theſe Corridors. are furniſhed 
with a vaſt and precious collection of pic- 
tures, of which Zacchiroli gives a correct 
catalogue in the order in which they hang, 
and Cochin a learned criticiſm, I may 
therefore be excuſed for only mentioning a 
few. Balſhazzar's feaſt is a very capital pic» . 
ture, by an artiſt little known, John Marti- 
nelli. The Angel Gabriel, with a fine fe- 
minine countenance, by Angelo Bronzino, a 
Florentine, Chriſt before Pilate, and the 
Depoſſtion of the Croſs, both by Luca 
Giordano, and very good. Joſeph and Po- 
tiphar's wife by John Baptiſt Bilivert. The 
banquet of Solomon, a magnificent and 
richly coloured picture by Andrew Vicen- 
tino. A fine portrait of Diego Velaſquez, 
the Spaniſh Titian, by himſelf. Tancred 
wounded (Taſſo, Canto 19.), by Octavio 
Venturini, remarkable for the excellent ex-, 
preſſion of Tancred's countenance. Tranſ- 
| 1-4 figuration 


: LW. >. 
figuration of Chriſt by Luea Giordano, 
very fine. Adam and Eve, as large -as life, 
by Floris of Antwerp; an excellent picture, 
though ſomewhat hard like all his works; 
but there is great truth and nature, and the 
countenance of Adam is ſo = and full 
of ſoul, that even ba OE could not r have 
excerdled F 

The portraits of muftribus men are Age | 
in a line over theſe other pictures. The 
celebrated hiſtorian, Paul Jovius, is faid to 
have given the firſt idea of this colleQion, 
and to have made a fimilar one himſelf, 
which Coſmo I. Grand Duke, employed a 
painter to copy. His copies laid the foun- 
dation of what we now ſee 'in the gallery ; 
the ſucceſſors of Coſmo having added many 
portraits from time to time, ſo that the num- 
ber of the whole amounts to above 400. 
De la Lande extols theſe portraits as one of 
the chief treaſures of the gallery; and they 
would really be ſo, if their merits were equal 
to their pretenſions. No one could viſit 
them with more curioſity than I did, but 1 
was miſerably diſappointed, and cannot but 
think them unworthy of their honourable _ 

| ſituation, 
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ſituation. They are not only for the moſt 
part very bad pictures, but ſuch as we could 
judge of (from better and more authentic 
partraits of the ſame perſons) very bad like- 
neſſes, as. moſt of our Engliſh kings. Ed- 
ward VI. looks like a ruddy brawny North- 
| Briton, inſtead of the delicate conſumptive 
prince he is always repreſented. Oliver 
Cromwell is far from a good picture. The 
Princes of Lorraine are in general better 
done than the reſt. Zacchiroli gives an ac- 


curate catalogue of thefe paintings, with 


many charaCteriſtical remarks, like thoſe on 
the Roman buſts. He obſerves of Sir 
Thomas More, that he was condemned to 
death by a worthleſs king, becauſe he had 
too many virtues;” and that Archbiſhop 
Cranmer © was an amiable and upright man, 
though broiled by order of Queen Mary.” 
This is very heretical for an Italian ; bur rea- 
ſon and virtue will finally triumph over even 
religious prejudices. Every age and coun» 
try has its great and good characters, ſeldom 
rightly underſtood by their contemporaries 
and many of which are often for a time 
een and diſcountenanced, by ſneaking 


34 virtues, 
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-virtues, and even vices, wrapped in a dloak 
of pretended orthodoxy and decorum. 
There are many other apartments belong- 
ing to the gallery, beſides thoſe I have men- 
tioned; as the cabinet of gems, whoſe im- 
menſe riches are till more valuable for the 
{exquiſite workmanſhip they exhibit, than 
0 their -intrinſic worth. The cabinet of 
ancient paintings, that is of the earlieſt 
works of the Florentine ſchool, is a very 
curious collection, made by the late Grand 
Duke Leopold. Thoſe of antique and mo- 
dern bronzes, and of Etruſcan urn, are 1 
well worth noticſee. 
I do not pretend to ns: ack; a 
fiftieth part of this noble muſeum as it de- 
ſerves. I confeſs with regret that we ſpent 
but one week in Florence, and though every 
day was almoſt entirely devoted to the gal- 
-lery, it was impoſſible in ſo ſhort a time to 
| ſtudy properly more than the very firſt-rate. 
_ curioſities, and take of the reſt ſuch a curſory 
; obſervation as molt travellers do, 

The view of all theſe antique ſtatues, to- 
gecher afforded me an opportunity of mak- 
ing one N chat the repreſenting in 
"12 LR ſculpture 
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ſeulpture che iris and pupil of the eye was 
ſometimes practiſed by the ancients. It is in 
ſeveral of the Roman buſts and ſtatues, but 
not in all thoſe of any particular time *, nor 
in any of the Grecian figures that I could 
find here. Michael Angelo has practiſed it 
in his Adonis, but not in all his works. 1 
cannot help thinking it always unneceſſary, 
and, unleſs executed with the greateſt deli- 
cacy and judgment, a blemiſh rather than an 
aid to the expteſſion. The chief effect of 
the eyes depends on the form of their lids, 
by the various undulations, and infinite va- 
riety of lines, depreſſions and ſwellings in 
the margin of which all the paſſions are ex- 
preſſed. -- This the admirable ſculptors of 
Greece well knew; and the only artifice 
they uſed was, as Whales remarks, to 
execute theſe depreſſions and lines more 
ſtrongly than they exiſt in nature, and eſpe- 
.cially to ſink the eye-balls more deeply into 
the head, thus acquiring an effect of light 
and ſhade, which thg colourleſs and ſemi- 


The Abbe Barthelemy thinks theſe parts were 
firſt repreſented towards the time of Adrian. See De 
a Lande, v. 5. 213. 
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without ſuch a liberty. 
Ihe gallery not being open on Süss 
we employed that day in viſiting churches ; 


and firſt that of the Carmelites, which is 


new, the old one having been burnt in 1771. 
It is a well-lighted elegant building, in the 


form of 4 long croſs, without pillars; | the 


altar a_ very beautiful kind of brocatello. 
Here the Corſini family have a noble chapel, 
rich in verd antique, and other precious 


marbles, and ornamented with three moſt 


capital alto-relievo's in white marble. 
Santo Spirito is a ſpacious church, of fine 
Corichian architecture, with above forty 


Altars: the high altar decorated with ſome 
hn fine inlaid work of ſiliceous gems, 


worthy of the gallery. The pictures are 
numerous, but not capital. | 

Santa Croce, a large and handſome build, 
ang, has ſome very beautiful family chapels, 
In this church are buried ſeveral very illuſ- 
trious men. On the, right hand, near the 


Principal entrance, repoſes Michael Angelo 


Buonarota, the greateſt ſculptor and archi- 


W almoſt the greateſt painter, among the 


moderns, 
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moderns. He died at Rome, and his couns 
trymen, the Florentines, were obliged to re- 
move his body elandeſtinely by night, as the 
Romans would not willingly have reſigned 
ſuch a treaſure, His ſtately mauſoleum is 
ornamented with his marble buſt, and a 
painting of a dead Chriſt, both the work of 
his own hand, and accompanied with'three 
. ſtatues repreſenting the three ſiſter arts in 
which he excelled, Theſe ftatues are by 
ſome of his pupils. 
A little farther on is the neat and ſimple 
monument of Micheli the botaniſt, with the 
following unaffeQed and pleaſing inſcrip- 
'PETRUS ANTONTUS MICHELIUS 
yixit annos LVII dies XXII in tenui re 
beatus omnis hiſtorize naturalis 
peritiſſimus magnorum etruriæ 
ducum herbariug inventis et ſcriptis 
ubique notus ac propter ſapientiam 
ſuavitatem pudorem optimis 
quibuſque aetatis ſuæ egregie carus 
Obiit IV nonas Januarias MDCCXXXVII 
Amici acre conlato titulum poſuere. 


The words are arranged exactly as above, 
and there is no punctuation throughout the 
whole. 


(9 ) 


whole. This inſcription forms a contraſt 
with the following, not far diſtant, on a new 
m.. of - white marble; 


* Tanto, nominj. alas par, clogilum. 
ly Nicolaus. Machiavelli I 
bf. An. A. P. V. MD XXVII. 


| | The fate of Machiavel has been ae to 
av Grotius. Perſecuted and miſrepre- 


ſented. in his life-time, at length he obtains 


che tardy homage of poſterity. After being 
accuſed of recommending, what he only 
meant bitterly to ſatirize, the too uſual mo- 


rality of courts ; and after having been deem 


ed an atheiſt, becauſe he was no ideot, and 
could not be a hypocxite; an age of reaſon, 


under a virtuous prince, has at length done | 


his memory Juſtice. 
An old highly-finiſhed monument on the 


fame fide of the church commemorates 


Leonard Aretin the hiſtorian, tutor of the 
great Lorenzo de Medicis, with a fooliſh 
epitaph in Latin verſe, ſignifying that both 
the Greek and Latin muſes are wo ran to 
have ſhed tears at his death. 
en to the tomb of Michael Angelo, 


i 


ſtands | 
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Rands that of the great, the injured Galle, 
the martyr of philoſophy, and the everlaſt : 
ing opprobrium of his church and country. 
Nothing ſeems more wonderful at firſt ſight 
than that Galileo ſhould have been ſo inu-— 


manly perſecuted for aſſerting an innocent 47 


philoſophical truth, which the moſt contemp- 
tible ignorance and folly only could make a 
queſtion of religion; while, in the very ſame. 
court which cenſured him, Czfalpinus, a pro- 
feſſed Ariſtotelian, and an open unbeliever of 
all revealed religion, was then living in the 
greateſt ſecurity and honour, as phyſician to 
his ingenious and infallible holineſs. But 
what is ſo formidable as truth ? 

From Santa Croce we went to the Cathe- 
dral, or Duomo, a large old gothic edifice, 
| caſed with black and. white marble on the 
dutſide, and of whimſical architecture. The 
inſide is dark and ugly. The tower, or 
campanile, detached, like that of Piſa, from 
the. church, is very elegant and light, ſaid to 
be after the deſigns of Giotto the painter, 
The baptiſtery is likewiſe a ſeparate build- 

ing, of a circular form, very ancient and cu- 
_ rious, eſpecially withinſide. . Its dome and 


galleries 


galleries are covered with old moſaic; the 


Moor inlaid with marbles and other ftones in 


very {mall pieces, and very old: Some have 
ſuppoſed this to have been originally a 
temple of Mars; but that is giving his 
votaries little credit for taſte; and I believe 
his worſhip, though not, alas! his trade, was 
rather out of faſhion when this building was 


| Trreted. It has exactly the appearance of 


| | the churches built in the darker ages of 
1 Chriſtianity, and is much more rich than 
elegant. Its famous bronze gates, ſo ad- 


mired by Michael Angelo, are of later date. 


In the cathedral many diſtinguiſned men 
of the early times of the republic are buried, 
and there are ſome curious monuments. Of 
\ theſe I ſhall notice one only, that of Sir 
John Hawkwood, an Engliſhman, whoſe 


equeſtrian figure is painted on the wall of 


the church. He is called Johannes Acutus, 


and in Italian Giovanni Acuto. Zacchiroli, | 


_ ſpeaking of his picture in the gallery, calls 

him © Jean Acut, an Engliſhman who ſig- 

nalized himſelf much in arms in the ſervice 

of the Florentines, and died in 1393.” I 

could never have drvined who this Giovanni 
| Acuto 


_ 
. 
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FOTO had not honeſt Stowe, in his 
Chronicle, given a long hiſtory of a Sir 
John Hawkwood, who died in the reign of 

Richard II. and was one of the illuſtrious 
| cut-throats of that day, letting himſelf out 
to thoſe who would pay him moſt, to fight 


any body, right or wrong, as his maſters 
ordered him. His Italian denomination is 
evidently a corruption of his real name. 
- Stowe ſays a cenotaph was erected to his 
memory in the church of Sibble Hedingham 
in Eſſex, with a device of hawks "= 
through a wood. | 
TheDominican church, called Bank Maria 

Novella, is a noble old building, much admired 
for its architecture. It contains many good 
pictures, and much ſculpture; but unluckily 
we had juſt been in the gallery when we 
viſited it, and were ſatiated 8 n 
and ſtatues. bs 
* Proceeding however to St. 1 th ; 
famous chapel of the Medicis awakened all 
our attention and admiration, nor do I 
recollect ever having felt ſuch aſtoniſhment 
before. The inimitable majeſty and elegance 
of the architeQure, the beauty and richneſs 
PORES 8 9 
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of the materials, and their high poliſh and 
finiſhing, are beyond imagination. The in- 
ſide is entirely eneruſted with ſiliceous ſtones 
of the richeſt kinds, prophyry inlaid with 


letters of lapis lazuli; jaſpers, granites, chal- 
cedony, and onyx ſtones, generally ſeen 


only in ſauff-boxes or rings, here cover the 
walls. On a high baſement which runs 
round the chapel, with immenſe panels of 
red Tuſcan jaſper, are repreſented the arms 
of the different cities ſubject to the Grand 
Duke, inlaid with ſtones of the proper co- 
lours. In one of theſe is a black horſe, moſt 


excellently done. This building is octagon, 
and was to have been decorated with ſix 


ſarcophagi of oriental granite, of a vaſt 
ſize, with coloſſal figures ſtanding above 


them, of the different princes, in bronze 


gilt; only one or two of theſe are quite 
finiſhed. They have each a coronet of maſſy 


gold on the farcophagus, lying on - Jaſper 
cuſhions, inlaid with precious ſtones. No- 
thing can be richer, nor more noble. Ferdi- 
nand J. is ſaid to have deſigned this chapel, 
and if fo, he may rank with the firſt mo- 
dern architects. What a pity that it ſhould | 
2 | ſtill 


* 
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un remain unfldiſhed! Notwithſtanding 
a a conſiderable fund was left for this expreſa 


purpoſe, by the laſt Princeſs of the Medieis 


family, nothing has been done towards it 
| fince her death. Addiſon, who foretold that 


this family might probably be extinct before 


their burying-place was. completed, has 
proved a much truer prophet than De la 
Lande, who expected it would be finiſhed 
in the reign of the Grand Duke Leopold. 


The dome is quite naked, and the marble 


pavement ſcareely begun; nor is the altar yet 
placed, nor the intended opening made behind 
tlie high altar of the church, which ſhould 


have been the entrance to this chapel. We 


deſcended into the vault beneath, the floor 
of which is on a level with the ſtreet. In 


this vault all that illuſtrious duſt, which once 
made ſo much noiſe in the world, was to 
have been depoſited; but whether it ever 


will, is much to be doubted, for the bodies 
of the Medicis have remained ever fince 


weir death, and ſtill remain, unbüried, al- 


moſt entirely occupying the floor of a ſmaller 
and more ancient adjoining chapel, the 
fotmer butying · place of their family. Each 


Vor. I. X coffin 


as 5 
coi i. dec in 2 wooden raſs, or ten. 


an fe ths of the perſonages within, 
and ſurrounded with iron Tails, * 


« Y_- the vile foot of every fave 
« Inſults a RI, or a Guſtave.” 


*** . a vile foot el ae 
could rudely tread: this chapel, and a moſt 
inſenſihle eye that eonld behold, without 
aweful veneration, the monuments - of 

Michael Angelo which adorn. its walls. 

| What a ſublime genius was Michael Angelo! 

225 Not a moulding | nor a ſcroll of his but is 
mirked with a character of preatnefs, which 
no other architect ever approached. ' The 
four recumbent coloſſal figures of day and 
night, morning and evening, on theſe tombs 

. are, except, perhaps, his famous Moſes at 
Rome, the moſt ſublime productions of mo- 
dern ſculpture. One does not indeed clear- 
by perceive what theſe characters have t do 
here, at Jeaft not till one has ſeen them, for 
chen who could wiſh ET that 

We were Thewn, in another chaps, ths 
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0 bt of two infant children of the Grand 
Duke Leopold, waiting for interment, under 
caſes, like thoſe of the Medicis. It 
Was the intention of this wiſe and virtuous - 
prince, that no exception ſhould have been 
allowed to his laws concerning burial, not 
even in the caſe of his own family. He 
was told, however, that this would be too 
indecent and irreverent, and his plan was, 
with ſome difficulty, over-ruled. He does 
not therefore merit the cenſure -which Mr. 
Arthur Young has beſtowed on him in his 
late excellent Travels; where, in correcting 
the prepoſterouſly falſe account of the Floren- 
tine burials, given two or three years ago 
in the Annual Regiſter, he mentions what 
the new law really is, juſtly inveighing 
againſt the admiſſion of exceptions to ſuch 
laws. In fat, we find the Grand Duke is 
not to be blamed for thoſe exceptions. 
Princes might act like reaſonable beings, 
much more frequently than they do, if they 
were not bewildered by the advice or flattery 
of fools and knaves. _ 

The man appointed to ſhew theſe chapels, 
wel as thoſe who ſhew the gallery and 
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the palazzo publieo, are in che moſt abſo- 


Jute manner forbidden to take any money. 


This has a very handſome appearance, and 


the civility of theſe ſervants deſerves the 
higheſt commendation. The porter of the 


gallery. only accepted of a trifling gratuity. 


The - Anunciata is a moſt magnificent 


2 Behind the high altar i is a chapel 


which the admirable ſcul ptor John of Bologna, 
who lies here, decorated for his own burying- 
place, with a profuſion of ſtatues and bas- 
reliefs. The dome of the church is vaſt, 


and very finely painted by Luca Giordano, 
There ſeemed to be many good pictures be- 
ſides, but we wanted light. One of theſe 
we did not much regret, a miraculous picture 
of the Virgin, very ſenſibly kept covered, 
exoept on particular occaſions. Adjoining 


to the chapel which contains this treaſure, 
is an oratory fitted up by the laſt of the. © 


Medicis line, the daughter of Coſmo II. 
who. married the Elector of Bavaria. Its 


walls are encruſted with the ſame rich ſtones 
as the inlaid tables of the gallery, repreſent- | 
ing flowers and fruits ; but the objeQts in 


this IL are in bas relief. This makes 
& 


the | 
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the execution more TY but the 2 | 
fect is not ſo happy as in the fame things, 


repreſented on a flat ſurface, by the natural. 
colours and ſhades of the ſtones, , 

St. Mark's convent bears great reputation. 
for the ſkill of its monks in pharmacy, 
Their productions are known all over Eu- 
rope. Their oils and eſſences, packed up in 
little boxes tawdrily decked with ſilk and 
ſilver, may. be ſeen at every perfumer s in 
Bond- ſtreet. Theſe monks make ottar of 
roſes very good, for about eight pounds 
ſterling an ounce. In their church, the ac- 
compliſhed and learned Picus Mirandolz is 
buried ; whoſe fine talents, proſtituted to 
metaphyſics and ſcholaſtic divinity, may 
be compared to bank-notes uſed for the moſt 
menial purpoſes, for which ordinary paper F 
would have done juſt as well. _ 
There are doubtleſs many palaces in u Fo- 
| rence well worth viſiting; but our impatience 
to be at Rome, i in Carnival time, hurried us 
from hence, without ſeeing any but the 
Palace Pitti, where the Grand Duke reſides, 
5 and from which is a long covered paſſage 

leading deroſs the river to the gallery, that 


* his 


„„ 11e 
his Highneſs way g 5 at all times withe 


out trouble: nor did the preſence c of the late : 
e ever. interrupt. any perſon who might 5 


happen to be there at the time; on the con- 


trary, he. often, entered into converſation 


with ſtrangers, with the moſt amiable con- 
deſcenſion. The Palace Pitti is a very large 

and magnificent houſe, fit for the reſidenee 
of a Sovereign; and one is ſtruck with won- 
der, at reflecting that it was built by a private, 


' mercantile family, and that family eflipled, 


by the Medicis. The ſtyle of the whole. i 1s 
majeſtic, approaching to heavineſs, and the, 


rooms rather dark. Every, body knows i its 5 
collection of pictures to be one af the fineſt E 5 


in Italy. Its chef d'czuvre is Raphael's 


Madonna della Sedia; and there are fome, 


— by the ſame maſter i in his beſt, man- 


Two aſtoniſhingly. fine. landſcapes, 


_ a battle-piece, by Salvator Roſa, Two 
landſcapes, and ſome other things, by. Ru- 


bens; among them a duplicate of. that de- 


lightful Holy Family with St. John, which 
I have already noticed in one of the Balbi 
; Palaces at Genoa, Here are, alſo ſeveral 


works. of Andrea * Tres and, Pietro da, 


Cortona N 
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Cartous; the latter chiefly in the 'cielings, 
and. too gobd for their ſituations. Cochin 
has given a pretty full enumeration: of the 


Pictures in this houſe; and Lady Miller has 
_ tranflated ſome of his account, without adds 


ing ſo. many original remarks 28 is uſual 
with her. De la Lande is more full than 
ef kis own. I hurried through this palace 
too faſt to make any new ubſervations. In 
the apartments are ſome preeious eabinets of 
inlaid work; many very large flabs of Tus 


can jaſper, and ſome pictures af architecture 
| and ſea-ports, with figures, made of ſiliceous 
- tones, with incredible art and ſucceſs. We 


were told that each piece, though only about 
two feet wide, was the labour af near five 
years. In one af theſe pictures, is a man in 
ſtriped breeches, particularly well executed. 
One cannot but regret that ſo much time and 
labour ſhould be thrown away, to make w__ 
after all, muſt be inferior to a painting, ex- 
cept in duration, for n nee 
n 9 

Behind chi palane is the cal 1 
baba, ſo often mentioned by Micheli for 
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the alias of moſſes. It is ſpacious, 
but quite in the ancient formal ſtyle, with 
abundance of evergreens, cut into ſtraight 
walks, furniſhed with ſtatues. On the moſſy 
trunks of the trees, I found plenty of the 
Hypzum Smithii of Dickſon, and another 
very curious new ſpecies. /- Here we began 
to meet with great luxuriancy in theſe lower 
tribes of vegetables. Almoſt every kind 
produces its fructification regularly, which 
is not the caſe farther north. Hence Mi- 
cheli's figures appear exaggerated” to us 
northern botaniſts; and Dillenius never faw 
the fructification of Lichen articulatus, figured 
by Micheli. We were fortunate enough to 
verify his repreſentation, having found this 
Lichen with fine red tubereles between Flo, 
rence and Rome, as will be mentioned n 
We could not help going to ſre the Grand | 
Duke' s muſeum of Natural Hiſtory, which, 
like every thing at Florence, is ſuperb. The 
firſt part, og account of its ſingularity; is the 
moſt remarkable. It conſiſts of models of 
every part of the human body, in coloured 
IRA we ſize of "_ and maſt: admirably 
done, 


8 3 F 
done, The 3 are imitated better than 
the reſt, and are very uſeful ; as thoſe parts 
cannot be well preſerved by injections, or 
any other means. The celebrated Abbe 


Fontana has the fſuperintendance of | theſe 
works, and was fo obliging as to ſhew us 
the Whole in detail, as well as the artiſts 


who were at work, adding to the eollection, 
and copying the whole for the then Emperor 


Joſeph. The tools uſed are chiefly ticks 
and ſpatulæ of box-wood, with ſmall. rods 


of heated iron. Infinite labour and patience 
are requiſite ; in the finiſhing, and the work, 
When done, muſt be kept in a very even 

temperature, that it may neither melt nor 
crack. The ſtuffed birds of this muſeum 
are neither fine nor numerous. The fiſhes 


and reptiles are dried, and pretty good. 
Here are ſeveral good Vermes. The inſecta 


and ſhells are tolerable : ſome of the latter 


appeared to me wrong named, eſpecially 
among the Cori ; but this is a common eaſe. 


'The Lipidopters/ are not ſplendid. . The 
corals few, except a great variety of the 
red coral, Ths nobilis. The materia medica, 
8nd ſeeds, * and a very 


„ 


pleaſing 


| 


pleaſing part of he Aa models in 
coloured wax of ſueculent plants, fungi, &c. 
many of them extremely well executed, 
eſpecially Stapelia hinſta, the Carrion: flower, 
Of all the parts of this cabinet, the minerals 
are the moſt numerous, and the fineſt ſpe- 
cimens. Gold ores and gems are very. fine, 
and the iron ores from the. Iſle of Elba, as 
might be expected,” excel every thing of the. 
kind elſewhere. Here are a few quadru- 
peds; among them a Hippopotamus, and ag 
ent with its ſkeleton! 1 

Adjoining to this muſeum; is a botanie 
garden, with a green-houſe, but no: ſtove; 
the plants are fine, though, not numerous; 
but we thought our pains of going thither 
amply repaid, by ſeeing an immenſe. tree of 
Dracæna Draco, with the gum called Dragon's 
Blood exuding moſt copiouſly. We were 
fortunate enough to enjoy much of the ſo- 
ciety of the Abbe Fontana, who. did us the 
very flattering honour df ſpending at our 
lodgings moſt of the evenings we were at 
Florence; how much to our profit and en- 
tertainment, thoſe who know his phyſiologi- 5 
f cal cathuſiaſim and penetration, need not be 
told. 
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told. We 46 received great Geiles from 
Mr. Fabroni, Secretary to the Agriculture 
Society, to whom. we had eee 
fellow- labourer Mr. Brouſſonet. rt. a 

One. great object, i in our own. way, wan « 
the muſeum of the celebrated Micheli. This 
collection, conſiſting of books, drawings, 
manuſcripts, minerals, corals, and dried 
plants, was bought, after the death. of its 
original poſſeſſor, by his friend Dr, Targioni, 
who afterwards took the name of Tozzetti for ' 
an eſtate. He wrote ſome excellent Travels 
through Tuſcany, to which I have. referred 
in ſpeaking of Piſa, and from him the plant 
Targiania was named. His ſon, who, now. 
poſſeſſes theſe relicks, likewiſe. a, phyſician, 
is man of the moſt, engaging) ſimplicity, 
modeſty, and benevolence of manners, wor- 
thy to he the heir of che amiable Micheli. 

This herbarium i 18, ſaid to contain about 
14,000 ſpecies and varieties, of which the 
latter muſt be very numerous. The moſſes 
are folded up in ſmall pieces of paper, writ- 
ten on by Micheli, with the names by which 
he has publiſhed them; but it is ſo trouble- 
ſome to get at them, not to gyention the 

want 


e 5 * 


wink of” ele certainty, a8 the names are! 


| not t fixed. to the ſpecimens, that we found 


3 


it impracticable to do much towards _ 


ing ſynonyms during our ſhort flay. 


Ceratoſpermum, tab. 56. ſeemed to ga one 
of the very common Spherias or Becher. 
dons, and we could not perceive the horn- 


ke ſeeds; but that 1 doubt not was our 
| fault, and not the faithful Micheli's. We 


examined ſome rude drawings of the Orchis 
tribe; and ſome very good microſcopic 
ones, done by the preſent Mr. T. Tozzetti, 
of marine plants and corallines ; they were 
intended for an unpubliſhed work of Micheli, 

continued by his father. A great nder 
of theſe drawings are already engraved, and 


| their poſſeſſor has very liberally preſented. 


me with impreſſions of them; a library 


curioſity, which I ſhould rej joice to have 


him render of leſs value (as a rarity). by 


publiſhing theſe excellent plates. The mi- 


nerals and corals of this collection are very 
numerous, and, being ticketed by Micheli 
and Targioni, have that peculiar value 


which renders the original muſeum of a 


working naturaliſt ſo far preferable to thoſe 


e 
of Emperors and Princes deſtitute of ſuch + 
authority. This reminds me of the Medi- 
cean Library at St. Lorenzo. The room 
which contains it is built by Michael An- 
gelo, as the majeſtic ſcrolls, baluſtrades and 
cornices abundantly evince. The books are 
all manuſcripts, many of them very rare. 
The moſt. ancient is a Virgil of the fifth 
century, ; 1 
We ſearched many. bookſellers * 2nd at 

Florence, and found immenſe piles of old 
books in garrets and lumber-rooms, unknown 
for the moſt part to thoſe who poſſeſſed 
them, Our pains of tumbling them over - 
were ſcarcely repaid, as we met with no- 
thing of peculiar value, except Columna's 
Ecphrafis, and the fine editio princeps of 
Paul Jovius de Piſcibus Romanorum, both 
very cheap. We had the ſingular fortune of 
occaſioning Steno's rare and curious treatiſe 
De ſolide intra ſolidum naturaliter content, to 
be out of print, by purchaſing four copies, all 
that remained at the Ducal printing office, 
and which had, of courſe, been there ever 
| ſince 1669, the date of its publication. 
We went one Evening to the Comic Opera, 
and 


| t 55 "ibs 
nnd ſive A kind of comedy without. inuſls, 
Fo Several of the ſpectators were in maſks and 
dominos, it being Carnival time; und there 

| were many women in men's "hes, ah at 

odious cuſtom, Which all the female ſex- 
ought to difcountenance. Nothing can be 
more contrary to their trueſt intereſts, either 
As a diſadvantage to their perſons, for they 
generally look deteſtably awkward and ugly, 
or as tending to occaſion the moſt horrid per- 
C verſion of taſte and ſentiment in our ſex. For 
Mp 85 one depraved appetite that they may chance 
x to pleaſe under this metamorphoſis, they 
muſt ſurely diſguſt a hundred natural ones. 
This faſhion is by no means confined to 
licentious women, for the bulk of thoſe we 
. a were evidently otherwiſe ; and I believe 8 

BE no woman can go into the pit during the 

Carnival in any other dreſs. We had ſome 

facetious rencounters with eyeral droll malt 

in he ſtreets. 

0 The muſical opera at W is very 

good, though the admiſſion price ſo low as 

three pauls, not quite eighteen · penee. We 

_ faw the Grand, Duke there one evening 

maſked, One of the interludes was a re- 

5 | PENN 
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ESE. 
1 of the Battle on che Marble | 
Bridge of Piſa, which for many ages has 
been fought there every three years, between 
to parties of the town's-people. The pre- 
ſent government has wiſely diſcouraged this 
barbarous practice, if it be not totally abo- 
liſhed,” The conſequences were muck too 
serious to allow ef its being tolerated in any 
community above a den of banditti, for 
many lives were always ſacrificed before 
EY wed Mot its ſtation on the 
bridge. 
The government of Tuſcany is well 


1 to have undergone many very im- 
portant reformations under the Grand Duke 


Leopold ; and his Criminal Code of Laws is 
co celebrated throughout Europe to need 
an explanation here. We were curious to 
learn the effects of this code; and with re- 
bet to the police of the capital, formerly 
moſt execrable, we were told that the ſafety 
of che firects was now perfect; that rob- 
beries and outrages were quite unknown, 
inſomuch that any ſum of money might 
be carried about the town at mid-night, as 
: &ifely a at ol The puniſhments of 
555 7 3 | _ confinement , 
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dreaded than death; and more eſpecially as | 


they were inevitable in caſes of real guilt. The ; | 


Sovereign was ſaid to be extremely vigilant 
as to the execution of juſtice ; he had much 
reſtrained the licentiouſneſs and tyranny of 
the nobility, for Which he was, of courſe, 
hated and traduced by them. He was even. 
reported to have carried his authority to a 
ſevere length in his own family. It was 
whiſpered to us, that the Ducheſs herſelf was 
then under a ſpecies of confinement, for 
having taken too earneſt a part with one of 
her ſons, who had been a little refractory. 
The particulars of the caſe were not known, - 
and the affair ſoon after blew over. The 
laws againſt burying in towns and churches 


appear not to have been made before they. 


were wanted, for we heard the moſt authen- 
tic accounts of the extreme offenſiveneſs of 


the churches, and the dreadful conſequences 5 


of their contagion, occaſioned by the former 
mode of burial. Upon the whole, there ia 
no doubt that the late Grand Duke was 4 | 
moſt yigilant and well-meaning prince, whoſe 
prevailing object throughout his reign was _ 
HR, N what 
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his ſubjects. He might be miſtaken or miſs 


guided ſometimes, for he wWas a man; but 


the World . cannot. honour too highly | ſo up- 


right and wiſe a prince, even, though he 


44.7 & 


1 4 puff of noiſy breath, y of very little 55D I 


conſidering 1 how often. it has been beſtowed 
on ruffians, under the name of heroes, rather 
than on really beneficent kings; but when 
hiſtory becomes leſs venal, and more philo- 


ſophical, the reign of Leopold, in his ſmall 


ſtate of Tuſcany, will make a bright ſpot in 
her page. She will delineate him planting 
the ſeeds. of beneficent inftitutions, which, 


humanity bids us hope, will take deep root, 


and ſpread very far for the good of poſterity. 


She will lament that his active life was cut 


ſhort, even in its bloom, before be had time 


to exerciſe his wiſdom in a larger field of 


action; and ſhe will have, alas! to record, 


with bluſhing indignation, by what kind of 
death ſo valuable a life was diſgraced. | 


We were extremely well ſatisfied with our 


inn at Florence, Vanini's. Our ſuit of apart- 
ments coꝑſiſted of two lodging rooms, a 
dining= 
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mon FLORENCE To 10, BY SNN. 
with] 9s; Potie 10-06% r An 
Feb. 1. „ | voiturin who brought 
us from Piſa, undertook to convey us to 
Rome for ten "ſequins, all accommodation 
included, except that we ſtipulated to re- 
main a day at Sienna at our own expence. I 
make no apology for recording the particu- 
lars of theſe little arrangements, well know 
ing how uſeful they are to other travellers, 
and how glad we ſhould have been to have 
been RS. on n 0 our- 
"Dia AA r | 
NN eee nine 11 PE morning, 
ye travelled over a hilly and pictureſque 
country, eſpecially towards evening, when 
ſeveral very rich and extenſive landſcapes 
Preſented themſelves, with quite a Claude's 
cy. The more we ſaw of Italian -land- 
ARA | Y: 2 ſcape, 


\ 


& $44. 1 

ſcape, che more reaſon we found to admire 
this excellent painter. The glowing reful- 
. gence of his evenings, and the clear bright- 

neſs of his mid-day ſkies, which one is 
ſometimes apt to think exaggerations and 
improvements of nature, are the very tints 
of nature herſelf in this delightful climate, 


and all his variations of effect are ſtrictly 


and exactly her own. Slept at Poggibouſi, 
e alles from. are. 1 
an 
Feb. 2. We ſet « out at 3 
0 by dinner time. All the way, by the 
road. ſide, obſerved Meſpilus Pyracantbur 
growing in great abundance, in-the manner” 
of our common black-thorn, whoſe place-it 
ſeems to occupy on waſte ground, and is of 
the ſame humble ſize and depreſſed figure. 
Here and there grew Hellzborus hyemalic 
(Winter Aconite), H. niger? and fatidus. 
The hue of the foil towards Sienna is ex- 
atclly that variety ee Wee 
ſieen in the Sienna marble. - 
- This town is handſomely built, and wary 
finely: ſituated on a hill, commanding 3 


. | | Was 
6 SAS . . 


noble proſpect every way, which, however, F 


« 325 4, 
was concealed from our vier ill next morn- 


ing, by a thick miſt enveloping the ſummit 
"of the hill. Such elevated ſituations muſt 


often be « cloud-capt,” when the N 
valleys: are bright and ſerene. 

The cathedral of Sienna, its principal 
boaſt, is a very highly ornamented and ele- 
gant gothic pile, entirely of marble. The 


marble pavement, ſingular in its kind, re- 


preſents various pieces of ſcripture hiſtory, 
the figures, larger than life, being white, and 
"the ground dark. The ſhades are produced 
| by a large kind of engraving, I cannot ad- 
mire the effect, nor is a floor the place where 
one would wiſh to ſtudy hiftory ; but the 
outlines are in a great ſtyle. Cochin com- 

pares them to the fineſt works of Raphael. 
: If. ſuch a compariſon may be admitted, it 
_ muſt be underſtood of his cartoons, rather 
than of his more delicate performances. 
There are many good ſtatues in the church. 
The baptiſtery is under the choir, and we 
had the curioſity to attend à chriſtening, 
Which i is of all filthy and ridiculous fights 
one of the wort, The prieſt ſpits repeatedly 
on his thumb, and dabs it on different parts 


2 of 
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Wes ob ve is TA SHOE 
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: "of the child's face and perſon ; $ then. he gives 
"the infant a candle to hold, and all this while 
mumbles Latin ; Fo faſt as his tongue can Wage 

To complete the farce, the ignorant: nurſe 
makes reſponſes 3 in the ſame language! We 

aw the ſame ceremony afterwards at Rome, D 

5 -and i in other places; ſo we have every reaſon i 

to think it was perfectly orthodox baptiſm, and | 

not a plece of mummery : ated by buffoons, 

Who had got poſſeſſion, of the church and 

holy veſtments, on purpoſe to make fools 

of us heretics. Did a Ganganelli or a Fene- 
Jon approve « of ſimilar ceremonies ? Surely 
not; but they winked at ſuch ignorance, 
"that they might more certainly direct their 
glorious aim to more important objects, in 
ſtrokes often inviſible to groſſer intelledts ; 3 
but for whoſe ſure ſucceſs they repoſed i in 
humble confidence on that Being, .a a ray of 
- whoſe own benevolence 0 their en- 
deavours. aol 5rny 5 
Sienna poſſeſſes two very able ER 

Profeſſor Maſcagni, and his difſeQor Dr. Se- 

menzi, We walted on them with letters 

from Dr. Batt, - 'of Genoa, and were 've 


Ven received. Theſe gentlemen excel par. 
7 Or 


+ Up 

Bow a mites 

? ticularly i In. thei dae, of the Im- 
1 Phatic veſſels; , s of Dr. Maſcag- 

4 ni's. work, . were already engraved, 

| and have ſince been publiſhed, ſhewy the 
maſterly manner in which. their inj jeQions 
have been made. Unfortunately they do 
not Pöelerpe 5 their preparations any longer 
than to have them drawn; ſo that thoſe who 
wiſh to verify their accuracy, by conſulting 
original ſpecimens, can have no ſatisfaction, 
and might reaſonably doubt the fidelity of 
thoſe exquiſite plates. From what we ſaw, 
however, I have no doubt of che truth,of 
every ſtroke. We obſerved injections thrown 
about as rubbiſh, which in other ſchools 
would have been * ſhrined in cryſtal,” 
28 the choiceſt rarities... Expreſſing our re- 
gret at this neglect, they aſſured us ſuch pre- 
parations coſt them little or no trouble, and 
could be made whenever they were wanted 
for demonſtrations, eſpecially as bodies were 
always ahundant at Sienna, the profeſſor of 
anatomy having a right to diſſect every 
perſon who dies in the hoſpital, and to do 
what he, pleaſes with the body after the re- 
Jigiqus rites are performed. The principal 
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very fide and almoſt capillary glaſs tubes; 
but we did not perteive that Dr. Maſcagii's 
Were finer than what we had ſeem before. 


Theſe gentlemen conducted us "through 


dhe hoſpital, which is ſpacious, clean, and 
airy, remarkably: free from bad ſmells. The 
proſpect from it, perhaps, one of the fineſt 
inland views in Europe. How much better 
a chance muſt patients have in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, than in the old Hotel Dieu of Paris, or 
any fimilar places! Here is a peculiar kind 


of iron ſtove for the chemical operations, 


and a ſimilar one in the kitchen, by which 
a number of things are heated at once, with 


a third part of the fuel that a common chim- | 
ney would require. The flame is confined. 


in an iron chamber, and carried round the 


pots laterally. G | 
moderate it, by regulating the quantity. of 


air admitted. The hoſpital | at Florence, 
which we heard was a clean and good one, 


for we had not time to ſee it, has the ſame. 
kind of ſtoves as theſe. | . e e e 


ed by a Florentine. 


| Tae church ofthe hafen bend th 
altar, 


| Inflruments. =. for theſe injection are - 


4 
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| | altar is» fine freſco of the pool of habet, 
by the Chevalier Cone. + 

In the great piazza, or market place, flands. 


| : the Palazzo Publico, the ancient ſenate-houſe 


of che republic, which the people ſeem ſtill 
to venerate, as reminding them they once 
Were a republic. This palace has a very 
lofty brick tower, from which there muſt be 
à moſt noble view. I ' longed to aſcend it, | 
but indolence and hurry deterred me. On 
the oppoſite fide of the ſquare is an ancient 
marble fountain 'of admirable workmanſhip, 
by Jacomo della Quercia, ſurnamed * 3 
Ron this performance. 
1 he botanical profeſſor here, 3 
talini, has publiſhed an Italian work on the 
plants of this neighbourhood. We called on 
him, but he was out of town. We ſearched 
ſeveral bookſeller's ſhops, but found few curi- 


olities, except a Lucca edition of Linnzus's 5 


Fundamenta Botanica, with two or three 
others of his leſſer works, all in one volume. | 
The cabinet of natural hiſtory is poor 
and ſmall. In the public library are fon 
Greek manuſcripts of the ow INGO 
with fine illumination. 
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a 5 long a 3 f e 


fant ride, of ſixteen _ over an eleyated 


country, to the. I, ſhabby town. of * Byog 5 


Convento. 4 31 8 8 


We oxertook: on a the _ a male pilgrim, 
in a habit of black ſerge, with a ſtaff in her 


hand, and a madonna at her breaſt. She 


was going 1 to Rome, and being known. to 


our driver, he beſought our permiſſion ta let 
her ride on the broad flat back of the carriage, 


| uſually occupied by trunks ; but we had de- 
clined truſting ours there out of fight... We 


readily granted leave, only regretting there 
was no better place to offer her. We after- 


wards found ſhe was going to her huſband, 
2 man- ſervant, at Rome, and that ber pil- 
grim's habit was put on merely to protect 
her from inſult or ſuſpicion on the road. 
She ſeemed a much greater abject of charity 
than, the begging ahbe, a and we endeavoured 
to make her journey as eaſy as we could 
Nay, ſmile not gentle reader Whatever ad- 


venture the feveriſh lechery of a Sterne might | 


have achieved, or talked of achieving; with 
this To. pilgrim, we had not his fancy to 
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Sem 2 At four "o'clock 1d e Wörndl 


-we ſallied forth-from the old gothic gates 
of Buon Convento, and winding down a 


way 


ſteep hill by moon- light, aſter ſome hours 


paſſed through Torrinieri, a decent town, 
from which is ati extenſive. view; but the 
day was dull and miſty. At length Ricorſi 
Preſented itſelf, a poor little inn, in an open 
"country © (much like that between Carliſle 
and Edinburgh), twenty-one” miles from 
Buon Convento; and here, ſpeaking meta- 


Phorically, we dined. From hence we 


began to aſcend the very high hill of Radi- 
cofani, which had been in fight as far off 


as Torrinieri, or before. On its miſerable 


top is the miſerable town. The whole coun- 
try is miſery itſfel Accordingly we found 


_ abundance of rock Lichens, as geographicur, 


parellur, niger (Hudf: , and ſeveral others 
which. grow in the King 's-park atEdinburgh, 
with one or two nondeſcript ſpecies. - Here 
is that ſpacious old inn ſo well deſcribed by 
Lady Miller (vol. 2. p. 18 3). We had not the 
felicity of entering it, or of ſupping on 178 
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fin and rotten erde but were amply in- 
demnified where we did ſup,” at la Novella, 
than which ſurely Radicofani itſelf cannot 
be more exquiſitely wretched., This Novella 
1s a ſolitary  hoyel in a lonely, ſpot, as com- 
fortleſs as * Mel, thirteen, miles from Ricorſi. 
| To ſpeak ſeriouſly, and a very ſerious fact it 
Hil 10 thoſe who are likely to come this way, 

this is undoubtedly the wa ina we met 
i on the pine. % Hob 225 e 
Feb. Fe We left 3 it at . The dull 147 
30 in harmony with our ſpirits and the 
ſcene around. The only bright point in view | 
was the road, for that led towards Rome. 
At Ponte Centino, a narrow pals, we entered 
the Pope's territories. Here the bulk of our 
_ baggage was ſcaled up, unexamined, that it 
might go undiſturbed to Rome. A few 
miles farther on ſtands Aquapendente, an 
old town on a hill. Juſt on entering it are 
| ſome moiſt moſſy rocks, which promiſed 
much botanical ſport. had we had time. 
Snowdrops were in flower, upon them. 


From this town the anatomiſt Fabricius ab 


eee took his name. Hei is 1 0 


1 - 


5 of the v veins, 1 185 for his want of 958 
netration in not finding out their real ule, 
which is to prevent a reflux of blood towards 
the heürt. Not knowing the circulation of 
che vital fluid, he ſuppoſed it to go the con- 
trary way to what it does, and that theſe 
valyes fanned it along ; whereas they will 
0 not allow a drop to paſs them in that direc- 
tion. Such different talents are obſervation 
and judgment! 
_ Lorenzo Nuova, a new-built village 
on a hill, ſixteen miles from Novella, we 
dined, and then deſcended the hill to the 
5 old town of St. Lorenzo alle grotte, which 
fands near the fine lake of Bolſene. Here 
we rej joiced to find ourſelves again in a plea- 
fant country, amid the beauties and rarities 
of nature, for here the trees produced Hy- 
num ſciuraides and gracile, both. in fruit, and 
Lightfoot”: 8 Lichen glomuli iferus. Great part 
of the town of St: Lorenzo is in ruins, its 


inhabitants having been tranſſ planted to the 
| new town. on tlie hill. The neighbourhood 
is full of caves 'hewn out of the rock, ro- 
mantic enough, but rather too promiſing "of 
* bandit. 


T . „ 
bandit Mow of them are, WY 1 
bited by very poor people. We met with 
nothing to moleſt us, nor ſaw. any living / 
- Creatures, | except two ſmiling boys, one of 
| 'whom called. the other Rafaelle, and both, 
ran and hid themſelves, like rabbits, i in the 
caves. Jon : 
The road leads beautifully Hong 7 mar- 
gin of the lake, which is a noble 6 ect, be⸗ 
I ing about ten miles long, and having two or 
| three rocky iſlands. Bolſene we did not 
enter, but paſſed on to Monte Fiaſcone, a 4 
little town on a very high hill, ſixteen miles 
from our dining. place, and put up for the 
night at an inn without the walls. Near 
Bolſene are ſome very. well formed baſaltic 
rocks cloſe. to the road. The Pillars are 
very diſtinct, about a foot in diameter, and | 
have each fix, ſeven, or eight { fi des. : ; 3 
Monte Fiaſcone, literally tranſſated, means 
wen great-bottle, and I can find no better 
reaſon for the name than the huge clumſy 
dome of the church, which is ſeen at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance every way, and looks like 
| great bottle; but whether the church was 
built for the name, or the name given on ac- 
A es count 
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| : * 1 * 


| 8 4 5 
Smunt of che church, I am not informed, 


. 


Wi town. is paltry. We walked into a field 


after dark to examine ſome ſingular lights, 


8 which appeared to be either Will-of-the-wiſps 


or ſome luminous inſects; but could not 
come up. with them, and after ſome time, 
finding ourſelves on the brink of a precipice, 
the ardour M4 our r purſuit was 1 
damped. ws 


I \ 


Feb. 6. The TY Sil he of the 


Es: moon ſmiled on us at five i in the morning, 
Aud we purſued our journey, eleven miles, 
to Viterbo; che country Hat and marſhy. 
| Viterbo i is a pretty little town, paved with 
. Jarge itregular | flat ſtones, like Florence; but 


the ſtreets are not kept ſo clean as they 


85 might be. We looked into a church or two, 

dut found nothing remarkable. - From this 

; Placet the road for five miles gradually aſcend- 
ed a bill, and when we arrived: at its ſummit, 

: the extenſive proſpect amply repaid... our 


toils. The fea glittering in the ſunſfüne, 
was eaſily ſeen on our right; and a heauti- 


ful filvery lake, the ſource of the, Tercia, 


e ur fot, But to botaniſts his 
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FE 5 kill pr ney fill higher gratification, 1 
= ridge is clothed with a wood of old tree, © 
and their trunks covered with a luxuriant - 
garb of the fineſt Lichens and moſſes in the | N 
I world, as Hypnum ſciuroides and many others 
| in fructiffcation; Lieben glaucus in the ſame 
BE. Ante, which I never ſaw before, nor ſince, 
Y d I have ſearched for it repeatedly i in 
other places ; Lichen glomuliferus with its 
ſingular green balls; L. ſcrobiculatus, and 
many others of leſs note. From the branches 
of theſe trees hang the moſt luxuriant Way- 
5 ing feſtoons of the filamentous Lichens, 28 
= Jubatus and articulatus, both together not 
3 unaptly reſembling dark brown hair, inter, 
Woven with ſtrings of pearls. The latter 
bore numerous fleſh- coloured tubercles, ex 
24᷑ ly as Micheli figures and deſcribes them, 
| _ but which I do nat know that any botaniſt 
beſides has ſeen. ' In ſhort we were enrap- 
___ _ tured wich this wood, and only regretted the 
- impoſſibility of ſearching it as it deſerved. | 
Te f The voice of our voiturin ſoon diſſip ated | 


. - | 


* 
ew 
F 


7 75 our botanical reveries, and recalled us to 
* 25 our duty. We deſcended into a plain, and a 
[ 1 through , a pretty conſi- | ” 


wag = : * 
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J | ; 
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Heptz in another village tu / etiey· two miles from 


inns of Italy, I think it right 10 mention 


Taady en —— bay Peper 
tioned windows. Monte Rofij” where we 


Viterbo Aſ ſhort were ſometimes our day's 
journeys? In juſtice to the poor truduced 


that here, for the firſt lite, we met with 
dump ſheets, and were obliged te have them 
dried.» #6 not think I ever diſcovered dire 
ſheet in Italy, though - always very {ſcrupus | 
deus in y examinations erf that head. 
n certainly the moſt! indelicate of 
all oilived nations with reſpect to bed and 
. table linem Our great ins de leſs to be 
truſted about h than any en 2 0 


itt 99 TE is ne id "Bf - + 8 


2 N. This Aa AS. 
. we were now within twenty-five 
mies of Nome! We cheerfully obeyed our 
faithful conductor's early fummens, and 
_ wetein'the-ohilife by ſive 'o'clotk.. After 
travelling about nine miles, the world's me- 
dropolis preſfented itfelf to our longing eyes, 
deing diſtinctly ſeen from the bro of a hill, 
atbſukteen miles diſtance. That vaſt . K 
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— us ds far as the eye could reach. | 


was illuminated by the ſun, but no | : 
3; at leaſt we, 
not 'know.exaQly where to look for Tlyoll, | 
Sec. not had we any one who could ' 
explain the landſcape. Nat even the view | 
choweyer, could | 
very ſin- 
\;Ochrac, or win ei | 
A little | 
mags trees, 6. e Our mules 55 
anxious to diſcover, among all the magnifi- 
cent domes of che city, which Was St. 
2 ; 8 05 2 es y 1 | 


6 339 Y 1 : 


weg e forth in all its majeſty, ſeeming 
enen + 
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e Hide your! | diminiſhed beads >: 1 ' 


"The E Gbiles i Rome, by: the Pons dd =» 
Po opolo, .is noble, and the area ſpacious; ; 2 
the three, ſtreets branching off from that 9 
are area afford a good perſpeclive, though I 
| [ui ey hoot eta, This entrance ' 7 
| is well delineated by Piraneſi. On entering = 
the gates, a man preſented, himſelf to ac- = 
company us to the Cuſtom-houſe, where we 3 
little trouble, nor any more ex- 
pence th five pauls. We found this cele- 
brated city more airy, and cleanly, as well as 
mo! re magnificent, than. we expected, for 
Lady Miller's affertivn, aſſertion, of the firects being bo 
' for the, moſt, part not paved, i erroneous. 
_ After leaving the Cuſtom - houſe, we put up at 
Pig — hotel in the Piazza di Spagna, 
* 8 ee 
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at "42 aud NG ad Sede RR 7 
us at the” > Otero ; ;*but He proved 
drunk and of- little uſe, ſo we ventured to 


vr fo, ao 


of knov 1 We tumbled on {I Antor 


x | * 8 1 wake] 119 * | Fig 
oi column and the antheo n.. The | Por- 


dico of the latter altoruthed us 15 its gran- 


geur 2245 theim menfityorits granite columns. 
The in 92 8 41 to A Vantage 


2 ho 1820 byYGadteant 
& } the evening. \ Ac alm and 105 0 
e 1 Gel 0 the mind 


u the anth l eon, IP I never 0 he 


n Any. ſituation, except ſo ometi 
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= majeſtic grave. clear of under 5 


pl dee mere er ne rt he 
inf inlide, are of noble di mus a gee 


Bons; but their flutin is remarkably fn 
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E and that all their parts Felt 4 OI 
"A the Engliſh 8 Aer — ny 


; 7 8 12 oa I 
er: th 1 hal almoſt ventur cured ro \ Gay 100 4. % ſhallow, 
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* is freg dente by Eapniſhmen, LW 
5 T's 2s fo EK to met Witte 


3 Fo ca de Berta, how ſecr bereit the 
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one, to explore this rich mine 


* 


| TtanF 
de Juſſieu's at Paris. He had reſided twelve 


years-at Rome formerly, and was attached ta 


the place by all the enthuſiaſm which a man 
al ſo much fuie taſte and extenſive literature 
mult feel in fuch a refidence, though he had 
Gince lived many years in Portugal, his na- 
tive country. + No acquaintance could be 
more fortunate for us. His information and 


thing we might want here. We had pur- 
poſely declined all letters for Rome, except 


one or two" neceſſary ones, meanigg to de- 


Rudy of paintings, ſtatues, and buildings 


avoiding all ſociety and all diffipation, well 


kind. As far as we kept to this plan, we 
were the better for it. We had determined \ 
2 under the' guidance of the 


*& 


about three months, and the expence is 
moderate. Meeting the;Abbe Correa, how- 
ever, quite changed our plan in this ref 
We could not have a better companion than 


from books, pretty well informed before- 
hand of what: wn were bo dock fur; ſo that 


's guide- book eaſily 
directed us to any particular object which 
we might be diſpoſed to examine; and with 
that book in our hands we ſoon found our- 
ſelves as much at home here as at London. 
By this W we avoided. many inconve- 


niences; as all contrariety of opinions 
about what ſhould be done each day; all 
the fretfulneſs and dullneſs of ignorant or 
indolent companions ; all falſe lights and 
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Ir was impoſſible to defer viting S. Peter's 
any longer than the firſt day after our arti- 
val at Rome. The effect of the colonade 
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before it was different from what we ex⸗ 
pected. All prints make it appear too long, 
and the fountains too ſmall. The beſt view I 


have ever ſeen of this church, is in a picture 


at the Villa Borgheſe. 5 
The whole building is of a kind of fta 


ladditical ſtone, called Pietra di Tivoli, be- 


cauſe the principal quarries of it are at that 


| place, It is very hard, but of an extremely 
Porous unequal texture, ſo as not to look 


well when ſeen too near; not unlike the 


ſtone uſed for building at Matlock, but leſs 
n and at a ſmall diſtance looks like 


1 


— 
— 


War) 
new Portland ſtone. Such ib the appenſ 


ance of St. Peter's. Ont would think 
it had ſcarcely been finiſhed a twelremonteæ 
|  . The pediment, as has bee often obſerved, 
js tod ſmall, and the-whole weſt front far 
except the colonade; and L am not ſure whe» 
ther that, however magnificent as a part, 
does not leſſen the effect of the church itſelf. 
i Nothing can be finer than the two fountains 
4 | perpetually playing; their vaſt volume of wa- 
ters, thrown into various forms by the wind. 
is one of the nobleſt objects imaginable. Rome 
= the only place to ſee really fine e fountaing; 
of Vexſailles! We found by our valet, that 
the old ſtory of Queen Chriſtina's ſuppoſing 
theſe Roman fountains to be made to play 
on purpoſe to amuſe her, is now transferred 
to the preſent Queen of Naples. This is 
the common fate of ſuch anecdote. 
But although St. Paul's may very well 
bear à compariſon with St. Peter's as to its 
outſide, the ſuperiority of the latter within 
is decided indeed! 25 _ pies re- 
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tion} The veſtibule too aur ook e 
in St. Paule... 


bye the variety of wo attend to any 
Properly. We therefore took a cur- 
ſory view of the whole, and © 
afterwards with new pleaſure to the ſame 
ſcent” ſcene. 5 * it wm of no conſe- 


— 1 hall collect ene under one 


4 View, a few of our remarks made at different 


avoiding as much as poſſible faying 
what others have ſaid, or at leaſt avoi 
ng it in the fame manner. 
The great pilaſters of the nave are only 


coloured to imitate blue and white marble, 


although the reſt of the building and decora- 


tions are almoſt all of different kinds of mar- 


_ How: ealily N St. Paul's be on. 
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continually burning before it, are deſcribed 


a 


high altar, and: the hundred filver-/lamps 


in every book. - The glorious dome above, 
' conſtruQed with a lightneſs and magnificence 
Equally; ſurpriſing- and pleaſing to the be- 
holder, has been as. often deſcribed; but 


words, cannot do it juſtiee, nor would I 
have any one hope to get an adequate idea 


of it by maenner 
of St. Pauls. 


n hs, 2 | number of 
Alem, the altar pieces of which are accurate 
copies, in moſaic,. of the moſt celebrated 
pictures in Rome, which by this means are | 
immortalized; for nothing but the entire 
downfall of the building can ever. do theſe 
moſaics the leaſt injury, while the: hare 
dey approaching to decay. + 

"The beſt incebe chock in.pecbre that ef 


eee picture of Guercino, 


preſerved in the Palace of Monte Cavallo, 
eftcemed one of the four firſt, pictures in 
Rome; for the only three allowed tobe com- 
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| -  Raphacl, the St. Jerome of 'Dotawnichino; —Þ 
and thé Defeent from the Cres. of Daniel ' 
de Volterra, or rather Michael Angelo. 80 
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1 | pleaſure that the Tranefigutation of Raphael e 
ug the hill ſo 

. to our Saviour, with Moſes and Elias hangs | 8 
1 ug in the air, three ol elder pith | 


* 5 threads, and clectrified ſo as to 
eme attätudes- 18 


3 The mofite 5 of the crucifixion of Su Se. TE 
_ + baſkian, and the death of St. Jerome, after | 

Domenichino, St. Baſil ſaying maſs, after — 

3 Subleyras, with fone others, ars excellent, == 

And Inferior to the pfetutes from which they 

are taken in ſome minutiæ of drawing only, | 5 

'® the Abbe Richard fervent © army | =: 

Tus ſeulptures of this magnificent church | 2 

5 are ſcarcely leſs v our attention; The 
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ſpecta — allego 
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| quaſtion;/ if 1 had met with It 


place. Thie ſculptor has given 
ical counteriatice'to the animal, that I 


== too ſhort to be graceful, acnording to 
preſent. faſhion, Thoſe. _ the, 
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= by neverthelaſ —— for the 
happy chought of the three bees, which are 
we arme of the Pope; diſperſed upon his 
domb, in alluſion to the misfortunes of bis 
family after bis death, his nephews having 1 
been obliged 10 fly to the protection of 5 
France. What ſhall we ſay to De la Lande; 5 
who, although this moſt beautiful and ſtrik- 
ing allegory was pointed out to him, could 7 
i not underſtand it? Ses his Voyage, = 3 
5 | p. 467 BA, N ii v2 re in 1994 | E 
5 Q ppoſite to this ſtands 8 Paull, 
f | by William Della Porta, very celebrated, and | 
not undeſervedly, as A compoſition. 77 The ; | 1 
figure of Prudence is ſaid by ſome to repre- 
ſent a miſtreſs of this good Pope's, and that I 
of Juſtice his natural daughter. Whether = 
it be ſo or not, I ſhould: not apprehend being "OY 
led into any imprudence, as Magnani deli- 1 
_cately calls it, by the charms of this laſt- 
mentioned lady, as is ſaid to have happened 
Aga certain amorous abbe, before her pre- 
End drapery, of bronze was adjuſted. 1 
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of Alexander VII: bas 


| Auch lieg 


p pe - 


The Aatue ö T 


for ſimilat reaſdns y the 
ere there are ſo many 


| vue ay⸗ This monument is one of the 


moſt admired 5tbmpoſitions of ''- 
| thovgh che work of his old! age. 
f made to repreſent the 

i d iece of flrapery of 
- marble; from under which Deäth 
Preparing to ſtrike the Pope, who is kneeling 
aca N by Juſtice Prudence, 
L arr theCitwo''laft he 
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_ Trath ſhriakiuig, às it were, into the folds of | 
the drapery, ſeemed aſhamed 1 own hit 
A8 her nt W 41 7 4h; n Niulgo 

Near thi 


ee of rm 


not yet been eanonired; et oer te e er 


pretended Queen of England, wifeof jamesłil 


0 355 Xi : 


er portrait in - moſaic ;/ at the back 1 
Wap on the ſtairs, may be ſeen a grey 
marble ſarcophagus containing ber body. 
This princeſs was generally beloved at Rome; 
A certain traveller of very high rank is faid 
to have met with a ſharp rebuff on throwing 
out ſome ſarcaſms at ſeeing her monument, 
In the chapel of the Sacrament is a ſingu- 
lar tomb of bronze, not much raiſed above 
the ground, erected by Pope Julius II. who 
is alſo buried here, in memory of his uncle 
and predeceſſor, Sixtus IV. The bas-reliefs 
eee as 22" Ewe-4 
We deſcended into the ſubterraneous 
chapels, under the great dome, where are the 
bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul, and many 
other relicks; with a profuſion of ſculptures, 
moſaics, and inſeriptions of the earlier ages 
of Chriſtianity, taken from the former 
church which ſtood in this place, the floor 
of which is partly preſerved, and forms that 
of this ſubterraneous church; for it was 
thought too ſacred to be deſtroyed when the 
new one was built. Here reſt the bodies of 
many Popes incloſed in ſtone tombs, ſome 
of them with their effigies, as that of Alex- 
Vol. I. Aa ander 


. 3 + 4, 


ander VI. others 8 . 

Among them I obſery n 
Pretender, called James III. King of Eng: 
land, who died in 1766, or 1767. His 


body is to be removed from hence into a. 


monument intended to be erected oppoſite 
to that of his conſort above mentioned. 

The new ſacriſty adjoining to St. Peter's 
Church is a ſumptuous edifice. The preſent 
Pope, whoſe ſtatue appears in the veſtibule, 


has had the completion of this building 


much at heart, and it is now finiſhed. The 
furniture is all of yellow ſatin wood with 

mouldings of various brown woods, ex- 
tremely elegant. On the whole, the taſte 
of this building is not of the firſt rank, and 


in many parts it reminds one of the Grecian 
painter, who, not being able to draw Helen 


handſome, was determined at n to N 
her rich. 5 

One fine esst the 1 . «f Apel, 
we aſcended the dome of St. Peter's, even 
into the ball, where we found a Swediſh 
Inſcription, ſignifying that Guſtavus III. 


| had been there before us. The view from 


| hence Tewarded 1 us for all our pains, which 
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ware Ty very bac the ladders not being | 
near ſo well contrived. as thoſe in St. Paul's, 
| We then walked round the galleries within * 
the dome, and ſaw that: ftupendous fabrick 
in a new point of view, with its large mo- 


ſaics, admirably well calculated to have an 


effect when ſeen from below. They are in 
the moſt complete preſervation, and every 
part is kept perfectly clean. The vaults of 
the nave and aiſles arè differently ornament- 
ed, being diſpoſed in oblong compartments 
of ſtucco work, in White and gold, as is 
"the roof of the veſtibule. This kind of ceil- 
ing is, in my opinion, the richeſt in effect, 
as well as the moſt proper of all. It is mor- 
ufying to ſee a fine painting placed in the 
only part of an apartment in which a ſpec- 
tator cannot ſee it with eaſe, as is preciſely 
the caſe with a painted ceiling. Theſe per- 
formances are often indeed ſo full of diſtor- 
tions, meant for foreſhortening and perſpec- 
tive, and ſo defective in colouring, that a 
connoiſſeur is ſatisfied with a fingle glance 
of them; but he cannot get ih of their 
effect ; their glaring and ſcattered colours 
2 deſtroy 


dle, and unleſs pointed out to us, may to- 
|. - tally eſcape notice. But if ceilings muſt be 
| 8 highly enriched, their deſign-ſhould-never- 
|  -  theleſs be ſimple and uniform, and 
. | whole effect ſhould; firike, rather than any 
8 particular parts. I have no where ſeen a 
— vaulted ceilin ITT S happily 
| « It is racher more elegant than thoſe 
bf St. Peter's, and 
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